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THE INDEPENDENCE OF POPE AS A POLITICAL 
SATIRIST 


AS A POLITICAL satirist Alexander Pope has been regularly linked 
with the Patriot Opposition, or Country Party, which Lord Boling- 
broke led against the administration of Sir Robert Walpole. In the 
major phase of his career opened by the first Dunciad of 1728, especial- 
ly in the decade that culminates in the last Dunciad of 1743, Pope 
often turns to political topics; and when he does, it is generally recog- 
nized, he speaks as a “‘partisan,’”’ expresses “‘party ideas,” and be- 
comes indeed ‘‘the Laureate of the Opposition.’”" His independence 
has been judged to be modest: uniquely, he pays amiable compliments 
to Walpole’s private personality; remarkably, though not uniquely, 
he questions the integrity of several Patriots and suffers an ultimate 
disillusionment with the whole Opposition movement.’ His inde- 
pendence, I wish to show, extends further, for in dealing with two 
massive sections of the electorate—the business men and the aristo- 
crats—he preserves a mind and a voice of his own. 

It has been customary to assume—or at least not to deny—that 

Pope’s attitude toward business men is that of the Opposition. The 
custom is honored openly in the recent observations of an editor. When 
Pope attacks “the wicked capitalists of the City of London,” says 
Bateson, he is “simply Bolingbroke’s mouthpiece.”’ In Pope’s use of 
the terms “virtue” and ‘‘vice’”’ Bateson senses basic implications of 
class, regional, and party bias: 
Pope seems to be saying that the opposite of the pursuit of virtue is the pur- 
suit of money. And therefore presumably, if London symbolizes money, virtue 
must be symbolized by the country. God made the country, in fact, and man 
made the town. Virtue, on this interpretation, is a class-concept, the system 
of values of the “landed interest,” the “Country Party.” Vice is therefore the 
social philosophy of the urban capitalists, the rising middle classes who, with 
their champions in Parliament and at Court, were already a potential threat 
to the supremacy of the squirearchy.* 


1 George Sherburn, ed., The Best of Pope (New York, 1945), pp. xx-xxii, 445-48; 
William K. Wimsatt, Jr., ed., Alexander Pope: Selected Poetry and Prose (New York, 
1951), pp. xii-xiii. 

2 In addition to Sherburn, see John Butt, ed., Jmitations of Horace (Twickenham 
edition, London, 1946), pp. xxxi-xli; and Mabel D. Hessler, “The Literary Opposition 
to Sir Robert Walpole,” an unpublished Ph.D. dissertation (University of Chicago, 
1934), PP. 151-64. 

* F, W. Bateson, ed., Epistles to Several Persons (Moral Essays) (Twickenham 
tion, London, 1951), pp. xxxiv, xxxix, and note. For an early explicit statement of 
assumption, see Whitwell Elwin and W. J. Courthope, eds., The Works of Alexa 
Pope (London, 1871-89), 11, 124; V, 307. 
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Though restating some truths, notably Pope’s concern with money- 
mindedness, Bateson misapprehends the tactics of the Opposition 
and the loyalties of Pope. 

It is a mistake, first of all, to assume that the Opposition called 
itself the Country Party in order to advertise an exclusive devotion 
to the “landed interest.” The belief that Bolingbroke attempted to 
inculcate was rather that here was a nationwide party, a coalition 
party for men of good will across the country. ‘‘A Country Party must 
be authorized by the voice of the country,” says Craftsman No. 385, 
epitomizing one of the major lessons of Bolingbroke’s Dissertation on 
Parties. “It is the nation, speaking and acting in the discourse and 
conduct of particular men.’ It is a mistake, likewise, to think that the 
Opposition attacked the “urban capitalists’’ as such, indiscriminately, 
and thereby abandoned them en masse to the Court Party. On the 
contrary, as Henderson has demonstrated in London and the National 
Government, the Opposition labored hard and fruitfully to win votes 
and influence elections among the business men of the City. What- 
ever may have been the private Tory prejudices of Bolingbroke, 
Wyndham, Bathurst, and other aristocratic leaders of the Country 
Party, the Opposition Journals address themselves to a nation “‘which 
subsists chiefly by trade” (as Craftsman No. 262 puts it), and try 
sedulously to curry favor with the Citizens of London and other 
cities. Though the Craftsman smiles now and then at the City’s train 
bands, knighthoods, or culture (Nos. 65, 340, 329), it is predominantly 
very kind, gracious, even fulsome in its comments on, or appeals to, 
the business community. It objects to the frequent and “invidious 
distinction of the landed and trading interest.’* It indulges in ‘‘Whig 
panegyric” of the sort familiar in Spectator No. 69 or Thomson’s 


* The Craftsman is cited here in the collected edition (14 vols.) of 1731-37. The 
passage quoted is from the second essay (x11, 40) numbered 385. 

To represent Opposition attitudes I rely in this paper primarily on the Crafisman 
for two reasons apart from convenience. First, I see no need to question the traditional 
view of the Craftsman as the chief and official organ of the Opposition—a view reflected 
by Butt, p. xxxi; Hessler, p. 30; Hubert C. Howard, “The Poetical Opposition to Sir 
Robert Walpole,” an unpublished Ph.D. dissertation (Ohio State University, 1939), 
pp. 6, 20, 102; Alfred J. Henderson, London and the National Government, 1721-1742: 
A Study of City Politics and the Walpole Administration (Duke University Press, 1945), 
pp. 124-25; and Basil Williams, The Whig Supremacy 1714-1760 (Oxford, 1949), p. 195. 
Secondly, because of the familiar practice (illustrated by Bateson; Elwin-Courthope, 
V, 320; Hessler, p. 152; and Butt, pp. xxxii, xxxix) of tracing Pope’s politics to Boling- 
broke and the Bolingbroke-directed Crafisman, it is especially pertinent to distinguish 
Pope’s attitudes from those of the Craftsman. 

5 No. 350. See also No. 509. 
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Liberty. In fact Craftsman No. 352 reprints in full Addison’s celebrated 
eulogy of the Royal Exchange and the British merchants. No. 329 
illustrates the Craftsman’s own strain of ingratiation: 


As Commerce is the Thing, which renders every Country rich and conse- 
quently powerful, so the Merchant, in this View, may be said to be the most 
useful Member of the Society, in which He lives. It is He, who renders the 
Product and Manufactures of our own Country valuable and brings, besides a 
Ballance in Money, those of the most distant Countries for our Use. He runs 
the Hazard of Seas and Storms, and sails to every Quarter of the World for 
his Country’s Good, depending on nothing but his own Industry and good 
Fortune for the Advancement of his Family and Estate. Under whatever 
Government He lives, the Merchant may be truely said to be an independent 
Man. He must always be an Enemy to arbitrary Power, and his Industry will 
ever set Him above the Temptation of Corruption.* 


From a journal so complimentary to the merchants of London, Pope 
could not have learned to associate “vice” with the “Urban capital- 
ists.” 

The Craftsman, it must be added, differentiates invariably between 

enterprising merchants and insidious financiers. The whole tribe of 
money-scriveners, usurers, stock-jobbers, monopolists, and directors, 
associated with the South Sea Company, the East India Company, 
the Charitable Corporation, and in general with ’Change Alley, are 
cursed and damned through all fourteen volumes of the journal.’ 
At moments, indeed, as in No. 329, the Craftsman remarks despond- 
ently that brokers and speculators outnumber other business men in 
the City: 
I wish our famous City were . . . a little alter’d from what it is, and that the 
Negotiatores were not more numerous than the Mercatores. The Introduction 
of money’d Companies there hath, I am afraid, had this Effect, and converted 
many an honest, generous, industrious Merchant into a little, pitiful, pilfering 
Stock-jobber. The granting of exclusive Trades hath been another fatal Evil. 
Two Companies have now half the Globe granted exclusively to Them, and 
yet are undone by it; whereas private Men might have extended these Trades 
vastly to their own and the Nation’s Emolument. 


But the basic policy of the Craftsman is patently designed to enlist 


* For further praise or championing of business see Nos. 45, 57, 58, 130, 262, 331, 
335, 337, 348, 352, 372, 449. See also Common Sense (London, 1738-39) for April 16, 
1737: 

7 For the distinction observed between legitimate merchants and ravenous finan- 
ciers see No. 43 in Lyttelton’s Persian Letters (London, 1735) and Craftsman Nos. 47. 
114, 237, 288, 305, 341. For typical strictures on monopolies and financiers see Crafisman 
Nos. 5, 9, 11, 13, 47, 61, 63, 65, 77, 114, I51, 179, 195, 284, 207, 307, 341, 443- 
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support from business men untainted by stock-jobbing or bribery 
(No. 66)—from the ‘“‘worthy livery-men” and the “fair merchants” 
of London. 

Pope’s couplets on the business community are not at all so judi- 
ciously discriminating. In Windsor Forest, of course, he spoke of trade 
as one of the glories of a nation untroubled by war (ll. 29-32, 385-96); 
and in the Rape of the Lock he allowed the “merchant from th’ Ex- 
change” to return home “in peace” (III, 23). But in his maturity 
Pope’s approval of trade or traders is infrequent and negligible. He 
acknowledges that trade has a place in modern life, since ‘‘what war 
could ravish, commerce could bestow” more conveniently.* Once, 
indeed, he applauds a merchant—Sir John Barnard, who was promi- 
nent in the Opposition—for “spirit, sense, and truth,” though he per- 
haps dims the praise by later confessing that he never met the man in 
person.® Joining slightly in the Opposition clamor against Spain, he 
several times protests the depredations of the Guarda-Costas on Eng- 
lish rights—and thus by implication on the rights of English mer- 
chants.’° But these are eddies in the main satiric stream. By and 
large, just as Pope departs from Opposition policy when he consistent- 
ly derides the country squires," he ignores the Opposition tactics of 
conciliating many elements in the City. Most heartily, without re- 
spect for lines of business or politics, he does “abuse the City’s best 
good men in metre.’’” It is especially significant that he wields his 
weapon of satire against more than the “thieves, supercargoes, sharp- 
ers, and directors” who are catalogued in the imitation of Horace’s 
Satire II.i (ll. 71-72) and who are assailed at length in the third 
Moral Essay. In striking against ‘‘City gain’—and he strikes just 


8 Essay on Man, 111, |. 205. See also Moral Essay ITT, ll. 21-34. 

* Imit. of Hor., Ep. 1.i., ll. 85-90; Epil. to Sats., Dial. IT, ll. 98-99. 

10 Fourth Satire of Donne, \\. 164-65; Imit. of Hor., Ep. I1.i., ll. 1-3; Epil. to Sats., 
Dial. I, il. 17-18. 

" Though the Craftsman occasionally frowns or titters at the cousins of Fielding’s 
Western (as in No. 43), it very largely seeks to please and influence them. See for ex- 
ample Nos. 77, 245, 418. Pope consistently laughs at them for their boorishness (Fourth 
Satire of Donne, ll. 144-45; Moral Essay 7, 1. 103; Epil. to Sats., Dial. IT, |. 31), their 
stinginess or extravagance (Moral Essay IIT, ll. 179-218; Fourth Satire of Donne, 1. 149), 
their gluttony and drunkenness (Moral Essay III, ll. 39-42; Dunciad, rv, ll. 595-06), 
their political obtuseness (Moral Essay IIT, ll. 199-218; 1740, ll. 29-42). 

2 Imit. of Hor., Sat. I1.i., \. 39. 

% LI. 19-20, 83-88, 101-06, 119-20, 125-28, 135-52, 291-98. For other flings at 
financiers, see Morai Essay I, 1. 106; Epil. to Sats., Dial. IT, \\. 44-49. The money-lenders 
and land-sharks, Peter Walter and Colonel Chartres, do not appear in Moral Essay IIT 
and the Second Satire of Donne alone, but also crop up in some nine other poems. 
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as severely, though not so often or portentously, as he strikes at the 
“‘Court-badge” or “lordly luxury’’"*—Pope misses few species of the 
genus Citizen. Besides thrusting at bourgeois culture,” knighthoods, 
and train bands,'* Pope scores the Citizens’ propensity for seeing the 
sights and buying up estates in the countryside,'’ for selling or losing 
their wives,'* and for mighty gormandizing.'® For their offences, above 
all their greed, he satrizes not merely City clerks, apprentices, and 
tradesmen (“‘a tradesman, meek, and much a liar’’),”° but also those 
most elevated personages of the City, the aldermen, the sheriffs, and 
the mayor himself.** So thorough is he that he ranges from Citizens’ 
lobbies™ to their posterity—the “City heir.’”™ 

In this persistent onslaught Pope mocks among others the 
merchants engaged in foreign trade. Sometimes he focuses directly 
upon them: 


But to the world, no bugbear is so great, 

As want of figure, and a small Estate. 

To either India see the Merchant fly, 

Scar’d at the spectre of pale Poverty! 

See him, with pains of body, pangs of soul, 

Burn through the Tropic, freeze beneath the Pole! 
Wilt thou do nothing for a nobler end, 

Nothing, to make Philosophy thy friend? 


A fine embodiment of Pope’s views of the middle class is his tale of 
Balaam at the close of the third Moral Essay. Though Balaam climaxes 
his career in the stock market and wrecks it in parliament, he begins 
in more conservative style, as a merchant. And Pope treats the begin- 


4 Moral Essay IIT, ll. 147-48. 

% See my article, ““Pope’s Social Satire: Belles-Lettres and Business,” PMLA, 
LXVII (1952), 420-34. 

% For the knighthoods, see Imit. of Hor., Sat. I1.ii., |. 178; Ep. I.vi., i. 81-82; 
Moral Essay III, 1. 357. For the train bands, see Moral Essay ITT, ll. 213-14; Dunciad 
(B), ut, 1. 282. 

ay Fourth Satire of Donne, ll. 144-45; Imit. of Hor., Ep. I1.ii., il. 240-45} Sat. [1 ii., 
ll. 175-78; Moral Essay IV, il. 75-76. 

18 Fourth Satire of Donne, |. 149; Sober Advice, ll. 47-48; Moral Essey ITT, Il. 387-88. 

19 Imit. of Hor., Sat. IT.ii., il. 75-80; Moral Essay IIT, ll. 345-46, 359-60. 

2° Moral Essay I, 1. 104; Moral Essay ITI, Wi. 51-52; Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, ll. 
17-18; Epil. to Sats., Dial. IT, ll. 36-37; Dunciad (B), m1, ll. 209-10. 

™ Imit. of Hor., Ep. 1.4.,1. 16; Dunciad (B), 1, ll. 85-92, 262-64, 269-70; 1, 279-82; 
IV, 116-17. 

® Moral Essay ITI, 1. 45. 

% Second Satire of Donne, |. 89; Moral Essay ITT, ll. 315-34, 389-92. 

“ Imit. of Hor., Ep. 14., ll. 67-74. See also Ep. I.vi., ll. 11-13, 69-84. 
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ning as disdainfully as he does the rest.* He seizes upon this “Citizen 
of sober fame, a plain good man,” shows his pious dishonesty in the 
India trade (ll. 361-68), and makes of his business at the Royal 
Exchange, not an occasion for extolling commerce in the manner of 
the Spectator or the Craftsman, but a symbol of values and conduct 
that belie Balaam’s religious pretenses: 

Constant at Church, and Change; his gains were sure, 

His givings rare, save farthings to the poor. 

(ll. 347-48) 


Clearly Pope’s treatment of “‘vice” in the City does not coincide with 
the campaign strategy of the Country Party. 

Yet the kind of ‘‘vice” which Pope stresses is one which the Opposi- 
tion otherwise makes much of. Year in and year out the Craftsman 
keeps denouncing “luxury, effeminacy, and corruption,” “venality 
and corruption,” the “power of money, as the world is now consti- 
tuted,” the omnipotence of “pecuniary motives,’’ “moneyed villainy,” 
and “luxury, corruption, and venality.’™* It concludes as early as 
1729 (in No. 150) that most of the English people are ‘‘now sunk in the 
love of wealth.” In his social and political satire Pope, too, bears down 
heavily on moneyed vice. He, too, comes to “see Britain sunk in lucre’s 
sordid charms” and, therefore, to study the ramifications of “the 
world’s respect for gold.”** But, instead of agreeing with the Opposi- 
tion that some kinds of business are irreproachable, he rigorously 
exposes the evils of a money culture in all strata and quarters of the 
nation, signally including the City. 

As it happens, Pope gives much !ess attention and weight to the 
conduct of Citizens than to the behavior of other groups. Though some 
historians may trace the spread of acquisitiveness to the ascendance 
of the middle class, and though in retrospect Pope’s satire may seem to 
be a poet’s response to the rise of modern business society, he himself 
does not see it that way; and even in retrospect he must be said to react 
much less to the success of business men than to the concomitant de- 
cline of landed aristocrats. Symptomatically, of the figures that Pope 
admits to his sternest and grandest evocations of a tainted society 
(the inner shrines of Vice in the Epilogue to the Satires and of Dullness 


* For this reason, Maynard Mack—“On Reading Pope,” College English, vu 
(1946), 270—has rightly insisted that the course of the story represents not a “program 
of deterioration” but the unfolding “logic of materialism.” 

* Nos. 192, 268, 443, 464, 488, 502. 

*” Moral Essay ITT, \l. 125, 145. 
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in Dunciad, IV) most of them are people of birth and fashion, and none 
of them are mercantile.** For Pope “vice” is not uniquely or mainly 
or originally the “philosophy of the urban capitalists.” Rightly or 
wrongly, like the Craftsman,”® he imputes the new “saving doctrine” 
—Get money, money still’*°—to the chiefs of state, the ministry. 
Consider the passage in Moral Essay III (ll. 135-46) which is nominal- 
ly concerned with the director Blunt. Pope’s fable of Blunt’s consulta- 
tion with a wizard is, in both volume and ideas, less concerned with the 
financier’s exploits than with the abominations of his social betters.™ 
Statesmen, Patriots, peeresses, judges, bishops, and dukes dominate 
the prophecy which Blunt receives from the wizard. They provide 
Blunt with wrongs to view with shame, and they give him high prece- 
dent for his own mischief. Above all, just as (later in the poem) the 
Court coolly sacrifices Sir Balaam as a scapegoat, these personages 
survive Blunt’s debacle. That they are the principals of the passage 
is made trebly plain by Pope’s own note on Blunt’s dealings with the 
wizard: 


Whether he did really credit the prophecy here mentioned is not certain, but 
it was constantly in this very style he declaimed against the corruption and 
luxury of the age, the partiality of Parliaments, and the misery of party- 
spirit. He was particularly eloquent against Avarice in great and noble persons, 
of which he had indeed liv’d to see many miserable examples. 


*8 Though business men are involved in 160 of the 402 lines of Moral Essay III 
(the poem that allows them most space), they appear in only a dozen or less of the 761 
lines that comprise Moral Essays I, II, and 1V. They are similarly confined (as nearly 
as I can compute) to only 85 of some 1,700 lines of the Horatian Imitations; only 25 of 
the 944 lines of the Prologue and Epilogue to the Satires, and 1740; and 7 of the 656 lines 
of Dunciad, 1v. The Second Satire of Donne gives some 66 of its 128 lines to business 
men; but this remarkably high ratio proves little, not merely in view of the low ratio in 
Pope’s other modernization of Donne or in the rest of the canon, but also in view of the 
sting for lords and courtiers lodged in the tail of the poem (ll. 115-28). 

Another index to Pope’s apportionment of his attention is the number of times 
(counted in Abbott’s Concordance) that Pope uses crucial nouns. Contrast citizen 2, 
cit 3, merchant 3, scrivener 3, and tradesman 5, with divine 9, peer 24, and lord (in the 
sense of peer) 50. Contrast mayor 5, alderman 4, director 5, with bishop 14 and courtier 
(in partisan sense) 16. Finally contrast City (for the business district) 9, Town (for 
fashionable London), 30, and Court (in regal or partisan sense) 65. 

* E.g., Nos. 1, 114, 172, 288, 297, 303, 325, 464, 488. See also Bolingbroke, A Pa- 
triot King, Works (ed. 1809), 1v, 226-29. 

%® Imit. of Hor., Ep. 1.i., l. 77-84. That the doctrine is preached by “London’s 
voice . . . toall, / From low St. James’s up to high St. Paul” is simply proof of its wide 
dispersion in the metropolis and is not at all an identification of the City proper as the 
fountai . 

* Moral Essay ITT, \\. 135-52, including Pope’s important note to I. 135. 
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Among those great and noble persons, statesmen are cited (with ironic 
parenthesis and inversion) for special mention: 

At length Corruption, like a gen’ral flood, 

(So long by watchful Ministers withstood) 

Shall deluge all. . . . 


These same highest authorities Pope consistently finds most responsi- 
ble for “that insuperable corruption and depravity of manners, which 
he had been so unhappy as to live to see.” 

It is, then, not quite accurate to call Pope’s code “the system of 
values of the ‘landed interest.’” Certainly Pope, the intimate of many 
aristocrats and the eulogist of some of them, loves the old landed way 
of life. The standards by which he judges and satirizes society are per- 
haps for the most part aristocratic standards—aristocratic “virtue.” 
But because of his very attachments and values, he writes large into 
his poems the corruptions of a decadent aristocracy—not merely in 
architecture (where Bateson sees Pope’s point very well®*) but also 
everywhere else, in entertainment, education, literature, and politics. 
Except for a rare few “yet unspoiled by wealth,” noblemen seem to 
Pope to lack abysmally 


The Sense to value Riches, with the Art 
T’enjoy them, and the Virtue to impart.™ 


In paying his disrespects (in poem after poem) to a “degenerate 
line” of patricians, Pope does not altogether deviate from the Opposi- 
tion’s pronouncements; he may rather be said to concur in the Op- 
position’s bill of complaints against the nobility (compiaints restricted 
essentially to luxury, avarice, and lack of public spirit),“and to broaden 
it immensely. All in all, though Bateson’s ‘‘understanding of the social 
basis of Pope’s poetry” is vastly more consonant with the facts of the 


*® Epil. to Sats., Dial. II, 1. 255n. The main texts showing Pope’s assignment of re- 
sponsibility are Dial. JI, ll. 24-51; Dial. I, ll. 144-70; Imit. of Hor., Ep. I1.ii., ll. 212-19; 
Ep. 1.i., ll. 115-19, 124-33; 1740, ll. 43-48; and Dunciad, tv, 499-604. 

* P. xli. In English Poetry: A Critical Introduction (London, 1950), pp. 188-89, 
Bateson, besides glancing again at the portrait of Timon, seems to verge on the inter- 
pretation I am propounding: “Of course, neither Pope nor Gray was a revolutionary. 
They had no wish to overthrow the squirearchy. Their satire was aimed essentially at 
shaming the arrogant oligarchy” into reform. 

* Moral Essay ITI, \l. 219-26. For further extensive specimens of Pope’s obloquy 
of the aristocracy, see ll. 47-64, 237-50; Moral Essay IV, in toto; Imit. of Hor., Ep. I.vi., 
ll. r10-25; Sat. IT.ii., ll. 45-60, 99-122; Epil. to Sats., Dial. I, ll. 109-70; Dunciad, rv, 
QI-100, 275-346, 493-604. 

% See, for example, Craftsman Nos. 21, 29, 89, 150, 178, 443. See also Common Sense 
for April 30, 1737. 
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poems than is Christopher Caudwell’s,® it is not wholly satisfactory. 
While Pope is indebted to the Opposition for many of his satiric con- 
cepts, he goes beyond the party organs in the scope of his criticism 
of the Quality; and he goes counter to party tactics in leveling criticism 
at the business community as a whole. While he subjects both groups 
to severe and independent scrutiny, he concentrates so heavily on one 
that “‘vice”’ figures in his poems essentially, not as the social philosphy 
of the middle class, but as the ethic of an upper class that has lost the 
virtues of a landed aristocracy. 


Hvuco M. REICHARD 
Duke University 


%* In Illusion and Reality (London, 1937), p. 89, Caudwell says that “Pope per- 
fectly expresses the ideals of the bourgeois class in alliance with a bourgeoisified aristoc- 
racy in the epoch of manufacture.” 
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DER VILLINGER BUHNENPLAN 


DIE HANDSCHRIFT 137 der Fiirstlich Fiirstenbergischen Hofbibliothek 
zu Donaueschingen enthalt den um 1485 entstandenen Text des 
sogenannten Donaueschinger Passionsspiels. F. J. Mone,' der erste 
Herausgeber dieses fiir eine Auffiihrung an zwei Tagen bestimmten 
Theaterstiicks, fand auf einem losen Blatt, das der Papierhandschrift 
beilag, und veréffentlichte (1846) die Handzeichnung eines Bihnen- 
plans, der seitdem als Biihnenplan des Donaueschinger Passionsspiels 
gilt. 

Dieselbe Donaueschinger Bibliothek besitzt noch eine zweite 
Passionsspielhandschrift, die die Nummer 138 triigt. Sie enthalt 
das Villinger Passionsspiel, das etwa hundert Jahre jiinger ist als das 
Donaueschinger. Der Prolog des Villinger Passionsspiels erwahnt 
die Griindung einer “Bruoderschafft” in Villingen im Jahre 1585. 
Die Vereinigung stellte sich die Aufgabe, das zweiteilige Villinger 
Passionsspiel zur Auffiihrung zu bringen. Die Einbainde der Hand- 
schrift tragen die Jahrzahl 1600. Der Text weist verschiedene Uber- 
arbeitungen auf und diirfte demnach fiir Auffiihrungen zwischen 
1585 and 1600 beniitzt worden sein. Das Villinger Passionsspiel hat 
viele, oft wértliche, Gemeinsamkeiten mit dem Text des Donaue- 
schinger Spiels, aber auch gewisse Unterschiede, auf die in der Folge 
noch hingewiesen werden wird, wobei ich allerdings, da mir der Text 
der Villinger Passion nicht zugiinglich ist, mich an die von Dinges? 
und Roder* mitgeteilten Tatsachen halten muf. 

Die Handschrift des Villinger Passionsspiels hat einmal den 
Franziskanern in Villingen gehért, und die Villinger Passionsauffiih- 
rungen diirften ihr Entstehen und Fortleben der Initiative der Franzis- 
kaner zu verdanken haben. Jedenfalls waren es Franziskaner, die am 
21. und 29. Mirz 1646 die “Tragicomoedia passionis Dominicae”’ 
in Villingen zur Auffiihrung brachten.‘ Roder hat friihere Auffiihrun- 
gen der Passion in Villingen festgestellt, wenn auch die Franziskaner 
im Zusammenhang mit diesen Auffiihrungen in den Quellen nicht 


1F. J. Mone, Schauspiele des Mittelaliers (Karlsruhe, 1846). 

? G. Dinges, Untersuchungen sum Donaueschinger Passionsspiel (Breslau, 1910). 

* Ch. Roder, ““Ehemalige Passionsspiele zu Villingen,” Freiburger Didzesan-Archiv, 
N.F., xvu (1916). 

* Nach dem Tagebuch des Abtes Georg Gaisser von St. Georgen, mitgeteilt von 
J. Bolte, “Handschriftliche Dramen in Donaueschingen,” Zeitschrift fiir deutsches 
Altertum, xxx (1888), 1 f. Vgl. auch Roder, p. 178. 
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erwahnt werden. Am 18. April 1600 fragte der Anwalt Peter Schleher, 
der die Villinger in einem Rechtsstreit vertrat, von Ensisheim aus 
bei den Villingern an, wann sie die “Actio passionis Christi’? aufzu- 
fiihren gedichten: einige Leute aus dem Oberelsa& planten, aus diesem 
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1. Originalskizze zur Villinger Passion (Hofbibliothek, Donaueschingen). Ver- 
seichnis der Biihnenorte. Links: Die hel, Der gart, Der Slberg. Mitte: Das tor, herodes 
hau, pilatus hauG, die sul dar an Jesus gaist, die sul dar vff der guler ist, kaivas huG, 
annas huf, da hu& in [dem] daf nachmal war. Rechts: Die greber, da hailig grab, der 
himmel. 





Raum fir die Jufdhauer. 
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2. Mones Nachzeichnung (Aus F. J. Mone, Schauspiele des Mitielalters). 


Anla® nach Villingen zu kommen. Hans von Schellenberg hatte am 
Sonntag nach dem 23. August 1606 von seinem Schlosse in Randegg 
im Hegau aus einen Besuch in Villingen gemacht, um “den Passion 
zu sehen spielen.” 

In der Einleitung zu seiner Ausgabe des Donaueschinger Passions- 
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spiels hat Mone eine Nachzeichnung des Biihnenplans veréffentlicht,* 
die die rohen Umrisse der Handzeichnung kriiftig stilisiert. In ur- 
spriinglicher Gestalt hat zuerst Froning* die Originalzeichnung repro- 
duziert. Gleichwohl beschiftigten sich spiitere Theaterhistoriker mit 
Vorliebe mit Mones unkorrekter Nachzeichnung.’ Der einzige 
Forscher, der der urspriinglichen Handzeichnung seine Aufmerksam- 
keit schenkte, war M. Blakemore Evans,' der dafiir bis zu einem ge- 
wissen Grade auch belohnt wurde. Albert Rapp® hat sich wohl mit dem 
Original befafit, aber nur um sogleich eine Umzeichnung auf einen 
Kirchengrundrif vorzunehmen. 

Es ist schon Mone aufgefallen, daf die Schriftzeichen des Biihnen- 
plans aus dem sechzehnten Jahrhundert stammen, wihrend die 
Handschrift des Donaueschinger Passionsspiels schon im fiinfzehnten 
Jahrhundert hergestellt wurde. Mone hat daraus den Schlu8 gezogen, 
daf der Biihnenplan das szenische Arrangement fiir eine Auffiihrung 
der Donaueschinger Passion im sechzehnten Jahrhundert darstelle. 
Es ist ihm dabei immerhin aufgefallen, daf die Biihnenskizze nicht 
zu dem Text der Donaueschinger Passion pafte, ja daf§ die Skizze 
sich auch im direkten Widerspruch befand zu dem auf Blatt 1° der 
Handschrift 137 gegebenen Verzeichnis der “hisser vnd héff,” die 
die Auffiihrung des Donaueschinger Passionsspiels erforderte; eine 
Anzahl von Stationen, die im Verzeichnis angefiihrt wurden, erschie- 
nen auf der Biihnenskizze gar nicht. Nachdem er festgestellt hatte, daf 
die Biihnenskizze “bei weitem nicht mehr so viele Gegenstinde 
enthilt, als im Eingang des Stiickes angegeben sind,” gab Mone 
hiefiir die folgende Erklirung: “‘Man hat also bei spateren Auffiihrun- 
gen das Stiick abgekiirzt, wie man es noch heutzutage thut.””!° 

Froning war der erste, der den Zusammenhang des Biihnenplans 
mit dem Donaueschinger Passionsspiel bezweifelte: “Die Zeichnung 
gehért nicht zu dem Spiele, so wie es iiberliefert ist, sondern stammt 
aus spiterer Zeit und ist auf einem losen Blatt beigelegt.’”™ Froning 


5 Mone, 1, 156. 

* R. Froning, Das Drama des Mittelalters (Stuttgart, 1891), Bd. I nach Seite 276. 

7™Zum Beispiel E. K. Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage (London, 1903), 1, 84. 
Zuletzt noch E. Hartl, Das Drama des Mitielaliers (Leipzig, 1942), IV, 12. 

8 M. Blakemore Evans, “The Staging of the Donaueschingen Passion Play,” MLR, 
xv (1920), 65-76, 279-97. 

* A. Rapp, Studien iiber den Zusammenhang des geistlichen Dramas mit der bildenden 
Kunst (Diss., 1936). 

1° Mone, UU, 155. 

" Froning, p. 277. 
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versuchte es denn auch gar nicht, den Text der Donaueschinger Pas- 
sion ins Prokrustesbett des Biihnenplans zu spannen. 

1910 kam Dinges in seinen Untersuchungen zur Uberzeugung, daB 
der Biihnenplan nicht zum Donaueschinger Passionsspiel gehért: 
“Er paBt vorziiglich zu dem Texte des VP [Villinger Passionsspiels].””” 
Von allen Forschern, die sich mit dem Biihnenplan beschiftigten, 
war Dinges der einzige, der die Handschriften 137 and 138 verglich; 
iiberdies hat er aus der unveréffentlichtep Villinger Passion Biihnenan- 
weisungen, Textproben und eine detaillierte Inhaltsangabe veréffent- 
licht. Aber auch Dinges ging dann nicht weiter auf den Zusammenhang 
des Biihnenplans mit der Villinger Passion ein. Immerhin beobachtete 
er, daf der Biihnenplan keinen Tempel vorsah, obgleich der Tempel 
in den Anfangsszenen der Villinger Passion, so wie sie in der Hand- 
schrift vorliegt, benétigt wurde. Dinges fand hiefiir die folgende 
Erklarung: “‘Es fehlt auf dem Plan nur der Ort des Tempels; dai er 
in der fliichtigen Skizze vergessen ist, kann uns aber nicht wundern, 
da er nur in Sz. 2 und 3 des I. Aktes vorkommt; wenn wir ihn zwischen 
Herodes’ Haus und den Abendmahlsaal verlegen, so wird dadurch 
die Symmetrie gut hergestellt.’’"* Ich werde unten eine andere Lésung 
fiir das Ritsel des fehlenden Tempels vorschlagen. 

Dinges’ Behauptung, da der Biihnenplan nicht zum Donaueschin- 
ger Passionsspiel passe, wohl aber fiir die Villinger Passion geeignet 
sei, hat zunichst keinen Eindruck gemacht. In seinen 1917 gehaltenen 
Frankfurter Vortrigen™ hat Julius Petersen noch vom ‘“Donaue- 
schinger Plan’ gesprochen und seiner Veréffentlichung einen Holz- 
schnitt von Vogtherr beigegeben, weil dieser uns eine Vorstellung 
vermittle, “in welcher Weise durch Mauer und Tor die Spielfelder 
von Golgatha und Jerusalem getrennt waren.” Die Vorstellung von 
‘Mauer und Tor” hat seither die Forschung in verhingnisvoller Weise 
beeinfluBZt. Petersen hat iibrigens in seinem Aufsatz iiber die Biihne 
des ilteren Frankfurter Passionsspiels'’® den Ausdruck “Donaue- 
schinger Biihnenplan’”’ vermieden und mit Bezugnahme auf Dinges 
vom Villinger Plan gesprochen. 

Inzwischen hatte M. Blakemore Evans der Auffiihrung der Donaue- 


12 Dinges, p. 135. 

8 Dinges, loc. cit. 

4 Veréffentlicht unter dem Titel Das deutsche Nationaltheater (Leipzig und Berlin, 
1919). 

6 J. Petersen, Das deutsche Nationaltheater (Leipzig und Berlin, 1919), pp. 8-9. 

6 J. Petersen, “Auffiihrungen und Biihnenplan des dltern Frankfurter Passions- 
spieles,” Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Aliertum, LIx (1922), 95. 
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schinger Passion eine langere Abhandlung gewidmet. Evans kannte 
Dinges’ Arbeit, hat aber gleichwohl seinen Untersuchungen die 
Annahme zugrunde gelegt, da} der handschriftliche Biihnenplan fiir 
das Donaueschinger Passionsspiel bestimmt war. Dabei kam er zur 
Uberzeugung: ‘“‘The sketch represents the action of the second day 
only.””? Bei der Durchfiihrung seiner Hypothese war Evans durchaus 
nicht in einer beneidenswerten Situation. Es galt, den Text der 
Donaueschinger Passion und das auf Blatt 1‘ der Handschrift gege- 
bene Verzeichnis der Hauser und Héfe mit der Handzeichnung in 
Einklang zu bringen. Dabei weisen der Text und das Verzeichnis 
keine wesentlichen Diskrepanzen auf, was allein uns schon bewegen 
sollte, das Verzeichnis der Biihnenorte als offiziell zu betrachten und 
mit seiner Hilfe die Rekonstruktion der Auffiihrung des Donaueschin- 
ger Passionsspiels durchzufiihren, wie es etwa Petersen fiir das Altere 
Frankfurter Passionsspiel ohne die Hilfe eines solchen Verzeichnisses 
getan hat. Bedauerlicherweise—so méchte man fast sagen—lag der 
Handschrift des Donaueschinger Spiels ein loses Blatt bei, auf das 
eine viel spitere Hand einen Biihnenplan gekritzelt hatte, so daf sich 
nun also das Verzeichnis der Biihnenorte und der das Verzeichnis 
stiitzende Text dem Biihnenplan fiigen muften—auf Biegen oder 
Brechen. 

Evans glaubte, einen Teil der Schwierigkeiten behoben zu haben, 
als er zur Uberzeugung gelangt war, daS der Biihnenplan nur das 
Arrangement des zweiten Tages wiedergebe.'* Ohne Gewaltsamkeiten 
ging es hier nicht ab. In dem Verzeichnis der Handschrift erscheinen 
“Der berg, da der tiiffel got versiicht,” und “Der dlberg” als zwei 
verschiedene Biihnenorte, Evans konnte der Versuchung kaum wider- 
stehen,’® die beiden Erhéhungen zu vereinen. Wahrend in dem 
Verzeichnis ‘Die appenteck” deutlich als Biihnenort definiert wird 
und als solcher an beiden Tagen der Donaueschinger Passion ge- 
braucht wurde, schrinkte Evans die Wichtigkeit des Salbenkrimer- 
standes ein: der Apotheker “‘at most would require merely a place on 
the stage.’”° Aber selbst ‘merely a place” miifte in einen Bithnenplan 
eingezeichnet werden, wenn ein Biihnenplan iiberhaupt einen Sinn 
haben soll, und Cysat hat auf seinen Planen denn auch die Apotheke 


7 Evans, p. 283. 

18 Diese Idee wurde tibrigens zuerst von Wilkens (Geschichte der geistlichen Spiele in 
Deutschland, p. 228) vorgetragen. 

1% Evans, p. 282, 4: “I have been sorely —_ to identify . . . the ‘berg’ of Temp- 
tation with the “iberg’ of the second day... . 

* Evans, p. 282, 2. 
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nicht vergessen. Evans hatte noch andere Schwierigkeiten zu iiber- 
winden. Die Zeichnung sah keinen Platz fiir Christus und die 
Jiinger vor. Auch fehlten der Tempel und ein Haus, worin sich die 
Christen, die nicht Apostel waren, treffen konnten. All dies sind 
Biihnenplitze, die der zweite Tag des Donaueschinger Spiels erforderte 
und fiir die im Verzeichnis Vorsorge getroffen war, wo wir den Tempel 
so wohl wie “Der zwélffbotten hu®’” und “Die christenen huf” 
angefiihrt finden. Fiir das Fehlen dieser Hiuser auf dem Biihnenplan 
hat Evans keine Erklirung, und er nimmt schlieBlich zu Cysats 
Biihnenplan seine Zuflucht, da man ‘with some probability” anneh- 
men diirfe, daf die Plaitze fiir den Heiland und die Jiinger, fiir den 
Tempel und fiir Lazarus mit seinem Kreis bei der Auffiihrung der 
Donaueschinger Passion ungefaihr so angeordnet waren, wie sie auf 
den Luzerner Planen erscheinen. Evans ging sogar so weit zu schreiben: 
“Indeed these Luzern plans, modified to meet the somewhat different 
requirements of the text and sketch, furnish a reconstruction of the 
Donaueschingen stage more accurate than any we might attempt.’ 
Man ist also kaum noch erstaunt, wenn Evans schlieSlich erklart, daB 
auf Grund des vorhandenen Materials die Rekonstruktion der 
Donaueschinger Passionsbiihne “‘a fairly easy matter” sein wiirde. 
Ich glaube, Evans war zu optimistisch. Er hat eine derartige 
Rekonstruktion versucht und kam, da er von der triigerischen 
Primisse ausging, daf der Biihnenplan zum zweiten Tag der Donaue- 
schinger Passion passe, zu falschen Resultaten. Trotzdem war Evans’ 
Rekonstruktion nicht ganz ergebnislos. Seine Studie hat uns einen 
Fortschritt gebracht: Evans hat die Monesche Nachzeichung ignoriert 
und sich der Originalzeichnung des Biihnenplans zugewendet. Dabei 
ist ihm aufgefallen—was allen, die sich nur mit der Nachzeichnung 
beschiaftigten, entgehen muSte—daf die dritte Abteilung der Hand- 
zeichnung (Golgatha, die Griber und der Himmel) durch zwei parallele 
Querlinien von der zweiten Abteilung getrennt erscheint. Evans sah 
in diesen zwei Querlinien von der Hand eines ungelenken Zeichners 
den Versuch, die erhéhte Lage der dritten Abteilung anzudeuten. Die 
erhéhte Lage der dritten Abteilung muSte im Hinblick auf die vielen 
Graber von gréitem Nutzen sein, vor allem mute die Versenkungs- 
méglichkeit dem Darsteller des Salvators zugute kommen, der zwi- 
schen der Grablegung und der Hdllenfahrt einen unterirdischen Kos- 
tiimwechsel vorzunehmen hatte. Unbegreiflich ist es freilich, daf 
Evans auch geneigt war, fiir die erste Abteilung eine solche erhéhte 


2 Evans, p. 283. 
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Lage anzunehmen, obgleich er in der Originalskizze dafiir keine 
Stiitze finden konnte. 

Der erhaltene Biihnenplan war nicht fiir eine Auffiihrung der 
Donaueschinger Passion bestimmt: er gehért zum jiingeren Villinger 
Schauspiel. Der Beweis fiir die Behauptung mu bei einem Biihnenort 
einsetzen, den meines Wissens keiner der Erklirer als solchen erkannt 
hat, und doch ist dieser Biihnenort deutlich auf der Biihnenskizze 
eingetragen und beschriftet. Ich denke an den als ‘‘das tor’’ bezeichne- 
ten Mittelbogen. Seit Mone waren die meisten Erklirer zu sehr 
damit beschiftigt, ‘die tore” zu numerieren und mit Mone den auf 
dem Biihnenplan als ‘‘das tor’’ bezeichneten Ort als ‘“‘zweites Tor” zu 
registrieren, wobei man iibersah, dafs es auf der Handzeichnung kein 
erstes und kein drittes Tor gibt, sondern nur, zentral, “das tor.”’ Evans 
gleitet tiber “das tor’ mit einem “which may be disregarded” (p. 282) 
hinweg. Ich glaube, dafi man dem “tor” zu Unrecht bisher keine 
Aufmerksamkeit geschenkt hat und daf es den Schliissel zur Erklarung 
des Bihnenplans und zu seiner Identifizierung mit der Villinger 
Passion enthilt. 

Die Villinger Passion deckt sich in grofen Ziigen mit dem zweiten 
Tag des Donaueschinger Spiels. Wenn man sich—in Ermanglung 
einer Méglichkeit, in die Handschrift des Villinger Spiels Einsicht 
zu nehmen—an die von Dinges mitgeteilte Inhaltsangabe der Villinger 
Passion halt, so entdeckt man immerhin ein paar Unterschiede, von 
denen im Augenblick nur einer hervorgehoben sei: die Villinger 
Handschrift enthalt eine Szene, die in der Donaueschinger Passion 
nicht vorkommt. Es ist die Episode, in der sich die Beschlieferin 
weigert, Petrus in den Hof des Hohenpriesters einzulassen, bis 
Johannes ihm schlieBlich den Eintritt erwirkt: “Petrus aber stand 
draufen an der Tiire. Da ging der andere Jiinger, der Bekannte 
des Hohenpriesters, hinaus, sprach mit der Tiirhiiterin und fiihrte 
den Petrus hinein. Da sprach das Midchen, das die Tiir hiitete, zu 
Petrus: Gehérst du nicht auch zu den Jiingern dieses Menschen? 
Jener antwortet: Ich bin es nicht” (Joh. 18, 16-17). Ich nehme nun 
an, da der ais “das tor” bezeichnete Biihnenort als Schauplatz 
dieser zur ersten Verleugnung fiihrenden Szene gedient hat. Da diese 
Szene in der Donaueschinger Passion nicht vorkommt, sieht das 
Verzeichnis der Biihnenstinde der Handschrift 137 auch kein “tor” 
vor. 

Uber das Aussehen des “tors” lassen sich natiirlich nur Vermutun- 
gen anstellen. Ein Gatter zwischen zwei Tiirpfosten diirfte als Andeu- 
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tung geniigt haben. SchlieBlich konnte man doch den Zuschauern 
nicht die Aussicht durch massive Bauten verstellen, wie sie Petersen 
auf Grund des Vogtherrschen Holzschnitts angenommen zu haben 
scheint. Und doch kommt uns der Vogtherrsche Holzschnitt hier 
zu Hilfe, wenn wir unsern Blick von den Mauern und Steinbogen 
zur Rechten auf die linke Seite wenden, wo ein aus drei Balken ge- 
zimmertes “tor” sichtbar ist, von dem aus eine Art niedriger Zaun 
nach rechts verliuft. Auf Cysats Biihnenplinen finden wir in den 
drei Ecken bogenférmige Andeutungen von Toren und dazu Cysats 
Anweisung: “Ein beschlossen durchsichtig Thor oder gatter.” Ein 
niedriger Zaun, der links und rechts von den Pfosten quer iiber die 
Biihne fiihrte, mag in Villingen die erste Abteilung von der zweiten 
getrennt haben. Bei der Gefangennehmung Christi in der ersten 
Abteilung flohen alle Jiinger. Johannes, dem die Juden in der 
Villinger Passion den Mantel entrissen, lief in die zweite Abteilung. 
Judas ging mit den Hiaschern, die den Salvator in die zweite Abteilung 
vor das Haus des Annas fiihrten. Petrus blieb in der ersten Abteilung 
zuriick. Die BeschlieBerin postierte sich am ‘“‘tor” und schlof das 
Gatter. Wahrend Christus vor Annas stand, versuchte Petrus, sich 
in die zweite Abteilung zu begeben, wobei es zur obengeschilderten 
Szene mit der BeschlieBerin und Johannes kam. Die Szene hatte 
Ahnlichkeit mit derselben Episode in Jean Michels ‘‘Passion,” wo 
eine ‘‘Chamberiere” Petrus den Zutritt verweigert. Michels Biihnen- 
anweisung lautet: ““Ycy entre Saint Jehan, et Saint Pierre demaure a 
l’uys.”” Nachdem Johannes interveniert hat, darf Petrus das Tor 
(huis) passieren.* 

Ich erwihnte die zwei Tiirpfosten, zwischen denen das Gatter 
eingehingt gewesen sein mochte. Ich erschliefe die Existenz solcher 
Pfosten aus der Selbstmordszene des Judas, obgleich ich mir des rein 

2 Auch H. H. Borcherdt, Das europdische Theater im Mittelalier und in der Renais- 
sance (Leipzig, 1935) spricht (p. 19) von einem “mittlern, durch Mauern und Tore 
abgegrenzten Teile.” In Die deutsche Literatur des Mittelaliers, Verfasserlexikon (Berlin, 
1943) findet man in Spalte 730 des dritten Bandes A. Dérrers symbolische Interpreta- 
tion: “Die ahnlich wie in Bozen durch Tore verbundenen Spielriume versinnbildlichen 
die drei Weltteile der mittelalterlichen Anschauung und Heilsgeschichte: in der Mitte 
die irdische Welt, zuvor die Hélle, hernach der Himmel.” 

% Die beste Vorstellung von einem durch Pfosten gebildeten Tor, an das sich rechts 
und links ein aus Pfihlen gebildeter Zaun anschlieft, vermittelt die Cailleausche 
Miniatur der Gefangennahme Christi in der Handschrift fonds fr. 12536 der Franzé- 
sischen Nationalbibliothek. Eine Reproduktion der Valencienner Miniatur in G. Cohen, 
Le thédtre en France au Moyen Age, 1: Le Théatre religieux (Paris, 1928), Tafel sr. 

% Vgl. die Szene in Gustave Cohen, Le Livre de conduite du régisseur (StraBburg 
und Paris, 1925), pp. 294-95. 
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hypothetischen Charakters dieser Annahme voll bewuft bin. Aber es 
hat noch niemand dariiber nachgedacht, daf} der ‘‘Sessel-Lift,” auf 
dem Judas in die Hille faihrt, an zwei Punkten montiert gewesen sein 
mu. Der eine Punkt war natiirlich die Hélle, das Endziel der Reise 
des Selbstmérders. Aber wo war der andere Punkt, an dem das Seil 
fiir die Schwebevorrichtung befestigt war? Vielleicht ist die Behaup- 
tung nicht zu gewagt, da in Villingen das Seil von einem dieser 
Tiirpfosten seinen Ausgang nahm. Dinges teilt uns mit, da® in der 
Villinger Passion die genauen Biithnenanweisungen fiir den Selbstmord 
des Judas fehlen, wihrend das Donaueschinger Spiel gerade an dieser 
Stelle alle technischen Ejinzelheiten notiert.* (Der Wortlaut des 
Selbstmordmonologes des Villinger Spiels deckt sich vollkommen 
mit dem der Donaueschinger Passion.) Wir wissen natiirlich nicht, 
ob auch in Villingen eine Leiter verwendet wurde, wie sie das Donaue- 
schinger Spiel vorsah, aber das Gatter hat dem Selbstmérder jeden- 
falls Gelegenheit gegeben, sich in die Héhe zu schwingen, wahrend 
Beelzebub (in Villingen statt Belzebock der Handschrift 137), der 
schon vorher auf den Pfosten hinaufgeklettert war, mit der Schlinge 
auf Judas wartete, worauf sie beide in die Hélle abglitten. 

Nun zu den zwei “anderen Toren,” von denen in allen Erklirungen 
die Rede ist. Der auf der linken Seite der Handzeichnung eingetragene 
Bogen scheint den Zugang zum Zuschauerraum und zur Biihne anzu- 
deuten: hier war der Abschlu® des Theaterraumes zur Linken, wie 
der Himmel zur Rechten den Abschluf bildete. Hier war der Eingang 
fiir die Zuschauer und, als diese auf ihren Plitzen waren, fiir die 
Prozession der einziehenden Laienspieler. Ich vermute, da wir hier 
das Tor angedeutet haben, durch das man in den Klostergarten der 
Franziskaner gelangte. Nach Roder™ haben ja die Villinger Auffiihrun- 
gen im Garten der Franziskaner auf der Siidseite des Klosters stattge- 
funden.”” 

Das “dritte Tor’ war meines Erachtens nichts als die vom 
Zeichner bogenférmig angedeutete Stelle, an der die (nach Evans) 


*® Dinges, p. 132. Vgl. die Biihnenanweisungen in Hartl (s. Anm. 31), rv, 188 und 
190: “Hie sol Judas béum oder ein leiter zi geriist sin, vnd ein sei] dar von bitz in die hell 
gespannen, mit schiben wol versorgt etc. . . . vnd gat der tiiffel vor im die leiter vif vnd 
zégt im allweg den strick, vnd gat im Judas nach vff. . . . Vff dissen spruch leit Belze- 
bock dem Judas den strick an vnd versorgt in wol am haggen vnd setzt sich den hinder 
in vff ein bengel . . . den farent sy beyd zi der hell.” 

* Roder, p. 177. 

*7 So hat zu Pfingsten 1509 die Auffiihrung des Mystére des trois doms in Romans 
im Garten des Franziskanerklosters stattgefunden. 
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erhéhte dritte Abteilung der Biihne betreten wurde. Wir mégen hier 
mit der Anlage von Stufen (wie in Luzern vor der Brunnenbiihne) 
oder einer Rampe rechnen. 

Man mag meine Auffassung niichtern nennen, aber es scheint 
mir nétig, eine Erniichterung herbeizufiihren, da die “drei Tore’ 
bei friiheren Erklirern eine geradezu mystische Bedeutsamkeit 
erhielten. Chambers glaubte, in den drei Abteilungen Entsprechungen 
zu den drei Abteilungen einer Kirche sehen zu diirfen.2* Rapp hat 
sich sogar die Miihe gemacht, den Biihnenplan zeichnerisch auf einen 
‘“‘normalen kirchlichen Innenraum” zu iibertragen, und gab dazu die 
Erklarung: ‘‘Nehmen wir nun, wie in der beiliegenden Umzeichnung 
geschehen ist, einen einfachen Kirchenraum als urspriingliche Grund- 
lage dieser Disposition an, so enthiillen sich jene Tore als die Mittel- 
schiffsbogen, welche, von der Laienkirche aus gesehen, zu den drei 
Abteilungen des bei hohen Festen der Priesterschaft vorbehaltenen 
Raumes den Zugang eréffneten. ... Die Kirche als heilige Strafe 
bestimmte also ein fiir allemal den Weg und die Ruhepunkte der 
Handlung.’”® Hans Rueff meinte, daf “ein sicheres Bewuftsein 
dramatischer Gliederung” sich im Bihnenplan enthiille: “Die Tore 
als Aktgrenzen scheiden drei Phasen der Intensitét. Der Verdienst 
des Dramaturgen ist, entdeckt zu haben, daf er den Aufbau der 
Passionsgeschichte, die in stetiger Linie zu ihren héchsten Tatsachen 
ansteigt, mit seiner einfach nach der Zeitfolge orientierten Bihne 
treu widergibt. Er hat tatsichlich erreicht, da die Skizze der Biihne 
einem Schema der inneren Zusammenhange in der Erlésungsgeschichte 
gleichkommt.’”*° 

Zuletzt hat Eduard Hartl den Versuch unternommen, die Hand- 
zeichnung des Biihnenplans mit dem Donaueschinger Passionsspiel 
in Ubereinstimmung zu bringen.** Auch Hartl erklart, ohne iibrigens 
auf Evans Bezug zu nehmen, daf es sich bei der Handzeichnung “‘nur 
um eine Darstellung der am zweiten Spieltag erforderlichen Bih- 
nenorte” handelt.” Es stért ihn offenbar gar nicht, daS nach der 


*8 Chambers, 11, 84. So auch A. Nicoll, Masks, Mimes and Miracles (London, 1931), 
p. 198. 

*® Rapp, pp. 60 und 63 (die Umzeichnung auf p. 62). 

%° H. Rueff, ‘Das rheinische Osterspiel der Berliner Handschrift,” Abhandlungen 
der Gesellschaft der Wissenschafien su Gottingen, Phil.-hist. K1., N.F., xvm/1 (Berlin, 
1925), P- 45- 

3! In seiner Neuausgabe (1942) des Donaueschinger Passionsspiels im 4. Band der 
Reihe Drama des Mitielaliers (Sammlung Deutsche Literatur in Entwicklungsreihen). 
Im Grunde hat sich Hart! freilich nur mit Mones Nachzeichnung befaSt. 

® Hartl, rv, 13. 
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Biihnenanweisung vor Vers 2395 Judas sich in den Tempel begibt, 
der doch auf der Biihnenskizze gar nicht erscheint. Hartl ist auch 
nicht sonderlich beunruhigt durch das Fehlen des Salbenkrimer- 
standes auf der Skizze, obwohl “die appenteck’’ ausdriicklich als 
“huB” im Eingangsverzeichnis aufgezihlt wird: ‘‘Fiir die Appenteck, 
die an irgendeinem freien Platz, also einem hoff untergebracht war, 
ist kein fester Biihnenstand nétig: ein Tisch, ein Stuhl und einige 
Salbenbiichsen diirften wohl geniigt haben.’* Die Donaueschinger 
Passion brauchte aber am zweiten Spieltag nicht nur den Tempel 
und die Apotheke, sondern auch einen Versammlungsplatz fiir die 
christliche Partei, einen Platz fiir die drei Marien, fiir Joseph von 
Arimathia, fiir Nikodemus und fiir Petrus, dem die Marien die Aufer- 
stehung mitteilen, abgesehen davon, daf wir nicht wissen, was auf 
den fehlenden sechs Seiten der Donaueschinger Handschrift gestanden 
hat (vielleicht die Erscheinung Christi vor den Jiingern, wie Dinges** 
nach der Luzerner Redaktion von 1545 annahm). In allen drei 
Fallen (Tempel, Apotheke, Haus der Christen oder Jiinger) gleitet 
Hartl tiber die Schwierigkeiten, die sich beim Biihnenplan im Zusam- 
menhang mit der Donaueschinger Passion ergeben miissen, einfach 
hinweg, ohne die Schwierigkeiten zu beheben. Im Folgenden soll 
gezeigt werden, daf die Schwierigkeiten verschwinden, wenn wir 
den Biihnenplan nicht mit dem Donaueschinger Spiel, sondern mit 
dem Villinger in Verbindung bringen. 

Zunichst der Tempel. Wie bereits angedeutet, erklirt Dinges® 
sein Fehlen aus der “Fliichtigkeit,’”’ mit welcher der Zeichner seine 
Skizze angefertigt hat, eine Fliichtigkeit, die Dinges verzeihlich 
erscheint, indem der Tempel in Villingen nur in der zweiten und 
dritten Szene des Spiels gebraucht wurde. Ich finde diese Fliichtig- 
keitstheorie und ihre Begriindung unhaltbar, denn der Zeichner hat 
nicht vergessen, die Siule mit dem Hahn einzutragen, obwohl der 
Hahn nur in einer Episode in Aktion trat. Vielleicht laft sich das 
Fehlen des Tempels auf der Skizze doch anders erkliten. Aus Dinges’ 
Inhaltsangabe der Villinger Passion ersieht man, daf} in der ersten 
Szene Christus in Jerusalem einzog und die Stadt beweinte. In der 
zweiten Szene der Handschrift haben wir die Tempelreinigung, in der 
dritten die Szene zwischen Christus und der Ehebrecherin, in der 
vierten erscheinen die Juden vor Kaiphas, und in der fiinften wird 


% Hartl, Joc. cit. 
* Dinges, pp. 144-53. 
* Dinges, p. 135. 
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der Beschluf gefaSt, Christus zu téten. Ich bin geneigt anzunehmen, 
da® sich der Biihnenplan auf eine Auffiihrung der Villinger Passion 
bezog, in der die Szenen 1-3 weggelassen wurden. In der Auffiihrung, 
fiir die der Biihnenplan bestimmt war, mag das Spiel mit der Szene 
begonnen haben, in der die Juden vor Kaiphas (in dem Kaiphas- 
Standort) den Tod Christi beschlossen. Man kann sich kaum einen 
besseren Auftakt zu einem Spiel denken, das sich auf das Leiden, 
Sterben und Auferstehen Christi konzentrierte—im deutlichen Ge- 
gensatz zum Donaueschinger Spiel, wo die Magdalenenszenen, die 
Wunderheilungen und die verschiedenen Auseinandersetzungen 
Christi mit den Juden einbezogen sind. Der Einzug in Jerusalem, 
die Tempelreinigung und die Szene mit der Ehebrecherin gehéren 
zur Vorgeschichte der Passion, und da das Villinger Spiel keine Vorge- 
schichte bringt, so ist es nicht ausgeschlossen, daf} man auch die 
einzigen Uberreste der Vorgeschichte (die Tempelreinigung und die 
Ehebrecherin) bei der Villinger Auffiihrung, fiir die der Biihnenplan 
bestimmt war, gestrichen hat. Dies wiirde jedenfalls das Fehlea des 
Tempels auf dem Plan hinlinglich erkliren. Der Wegfall der Anfangs- 
szenen machte den Tempel iiberfliissig, und in der Folge scheint das 
Haus des Annas den Versammlungsert der Juden gebildet zu haben, 
wiahrend die Judenschule in der Mansion des Kaiphas untergebracht 
war,** und Judas warf den Juden das Geld im Hause des Kaiphas oder 
Annas vor die FiiSe. Christus hatte seinen ersten Auftritt in der achten 
Szene (nach Dinges’ Zahlung), in der er sein Leiden voraussagte und 
den Jiingern befahl, das Abendmahl zu riisten. 

Nun zu der auf dem Biihnenplan fehlenden Apotheke. Evans und 
Hartl, die ihre Blicke starr auf die Donaueschinger Passion gerichtet 
hatten, dachten an eine Lésung mit einem improvisierten Stand. 
Nun berichtet aber Dinges,*?’ da die Villinger Passion im Gegensatz 
zur Donaueschinger gar keine Salbenkrimerszene hat. Der Villinger 
Bihnenplan hat also keinen Standort (nicht einmal einen improvisier- 
ten) fiir die Apothekerszene vorgesehen, weil Villingen ohne Apotheker 
auskam. Wiederum paft der Biihnenplan nicht zum Donaueschinger 
Spiel (auch nicht zum zweiten Tag), wohl aber zum jiingeren Villinger. 

SchlieBlich das Haus fiir die christliche Partei. Hartl la®t die 
Christen am zweiten Tag ziemlich frei herumschweben. Ich glaube 
nicht, da er dazu selbst bei dem Donaueschinger Spiel berechtigt 


% Man vergleiche den von Dinges (p. 136) zitierten Vers aus der Villinger Passion: 
“Zur Schuol zschuol in Herr Cayphas Hoff... .” 
37 Dinges, p. 143. 
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ist und da% das im Verzeichnis der Handschrift 137 genannte “zwAlff- 
botten hu8” und “Die christenen hu®8” auch am zweiten Tag in der 
Donaueschinger Passion eine Rolle spielten. Jedenfalls wurde ein 
Biihnenort gebraucht, in dem sich die Anfangsszene des zweiten 
Tages der Donaueschinger Passion abspielen konnte. Jesus sitzt 
mit seinen Jiingern. Nach den Worten des Proklamators beginnt 
Petrus. Die Biihnenanweisung nach Vers 1720 sagt: “Petrus nach 
dissem spruch stat vff fur den Saluator vnd spricht.”” Ein wenig spiater 
in derselben Szene hei®t es in der Biihnenanweisung nach Vers 1738: 
“Nu stand die dry, Johannes, Petrus vnd Judas, vff vnd gand mit 
einander gegen dem tempel.’’ Und schlieSlich am Ende der Szene: 
“Nu stat der Saluator vff mit den jungern vnd gat zu tisch.”’ Dies 
bezeugt nur allzu deutlich, da sich Christus mit seinen Jiingern am 
zweiten Tag der Auffiihrung der Donaueschinger Passion in einem 
eigenen Stand befand, der nur “Der zwdlffbotten huf’’ gewesen sein 
kann. Hart] (und vor ihm Evans) gelang es jedoch, den zweiten Tag 
der Donaueschinger Passion ohne einen solchen Standort zu rekon- 
struieren. 

Aber nicht Donaueschingen ist das Problem hier, sondern Villingen. 
Am zweiten Tag der Villinger Passion brauchte man einen Versamm- 
lungsort fiir die Freunde Christi and die Apostel, vor denen Christus 
in der letzten Szene erschien. Ich nehme an, dafi das auf dem Biihnen- 
plan eingetragene “huf in [dem] da nachmal war” (und das als 
solches nur am ersten Spieltag gebraucht wurde) am zweiten Tag als 
Versammlungslokal der christlichen Gemeinde benutzt wurde.** 
Solche Neuverteilungen der Biihnenorte waren durchaus iiblich (in 
Luzern, zum Beispiel) ; und daf der Biihnenplan diese zweite Funktion 
des Biihnenortes nicht angibt, ist verstindlich—denn was immer sich 
in dem “hui” spiter abspielte, war eine Antiklimax verglichen mit 
der Abendmahlszene. 

Ohne Gelegenheit gehabt zu haben, in die Handschrift der Villin- 
ger Passion Einblick zu nehmen, glaube ich auf Grund der von Dinges 
iiber die Handschrift gemachten Mitteilungen nachgewiesen zu haben, 
da® wir in dem sogenannten Donaueschinger Biihnenplan den Bih- 


* Bei clieser Gelegenheit sei darauf hingewiesen, da® der Villinger Biihnenplan 
zwei verschiedene Orte fiir “da hu® in [dem] daf nachmal war” und “die sul dar an 
Jesus gaist” vorsah, wihrend das Verzeichnis der Biihnenorte zur Donaueschinger Pas- 
sion ausdriicklich sagt, da® ein und derselbe Biihnenort (“ein gemeine burge, [dar in] 
man kront, geislet, das nacht [mal] vnd ander ding volbringt”’) fiir das Letzte Abend- 
mahl und die Geifelung verwendet wurde. Schon diese Tatsache allein schlieSt eine 
Verbindung des Biihnenplans mit der Donaueschinger Passion aus. 
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nenplan zu einer Auffiihrung der (ungedruckten) Villinger Passion 
vor uns haben. Die irrefiihrende Bezeichnung ‘Donaueschinger 
Biihnenplan” sollte aus der theatergeschichtlichen Literatur ver- 
bannt werden. 

Zum Abschlu& seien noch zwei Autoren erwiahnt, die ihren Zweifel 
an der Anwendbarkeit des Biihnenplans auf die Donaueschinger 
Passion geiufert haben. In seiner Studie iiber den mittelalterlichen 
Schauspielstil®*® schrieb Walther Miiller: “Der erhaltene Biihnenplan 
kommt auf keinen Fall fiir die Auffiihrung [des Donaueschinger Pas- 
sionsspiels] des 15. Jahrhunderts in Frage.” Robert Stumpfi* lief 
sich von Miiller warnen und bemerkte zu Rueffs oben zitierter Inter- 
pretation der Handzeichnung: ‘Man beachte jedoch, daf der iiber- 
lieferte Plan... fiir die Auffiihrung des XV. Jh. nicht in Frage 
kommt. Der Passionstext .. . scheint mit einer solchen Dreiteilung 
nicht zu rechnen.” Miiller war der Ansicht, daf sich der Biihnenplan 
des Donaueschinger Spiels an Hand der im Verzeichnis gegebenen 
Bauten “leicht rekonstruieren” lasse. Ich glaube nicht, da dies eine 
leichte Aufgabe sein wird. Aber dariiber kann kein Zweifel bestehen, 
daf die in dem Verzeichnis der Donaueschinger Passion angefiihrten 
Biihnenorte den Ausgangspunkt fiir eine solche Rekonstruktion bilden 
miissen. Das Verzeichnis der Hauser und die Bihnenanweisungen 
des Textes lassen eine Rekonstruktion bis zu einem gewissen Grade 
zu, wenn vielleicht auch nur die eine Tatsache feststeht, daS Himmel 
und Hdlle am weitesten voneinander entfernt waren und darum an den 
Polen des erst zu entwickelnden Biihnenplanes anzusetzen sind. Im 
iibrigen aber wird man bei einer Biihnenrekonstruktion der Donaue- 
schinger Passion gut daran tun, zu vergessen, daf ein Villinger 
Biihnenplan existiert. 

A. M. NAGLER 
Yale University 


3° W. Miller, Der schauspielerische Stil im Passionsspiel des Mitielalters (Leipzig, 


1927), p. 117. 
“ R. Stumpfi, “Die Biithnenméglichkeiten im XVI. Jahrhundert,” Zeitschrift fiir 
deutsche Philologie, trv (1929), 48, 14. 
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PEARL AND A LOST TRADITION 


* * * 


Felix qui potuit boni 
fSontem visere lucidum, 
felix qui potuit gravis 
terrae solvere vincula. 
—Boethius, De Consolatione 
Philosophiae, III, m. xii 


* * * 


I 


THE DISPUTE over Pearl demonstrates, generally speaking, that even 
to scholars the Christian tradition is a lost tradition. 

The presumed and belabored issue of Pearl—whether the mourned 
loss is fictitious or real—is, in fact, secondary, as surely will become 
obvious in the course of this interpretation. The Realists, who from 
the beginning have been the party in power, generally assume that 
Pearl can be saved as poetry only if the virtues of spontaneity, con- 
creteness, and pathos be imputed to it. For the Zeitgeist has long since 
revealed that didacticism and abstractness are unaesthetic and that 
reality is to be identified with naturalism. Thus Israel Gollancz, an 
early editor of Pearl, asserts (The Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th ed.): 
“Those who hold’ the non-autobiographical “view surely ignore or 
fail to recognize the subtle personal touches whereby the poem tran- 
scends all its theological interests and makes its simple and direct ap- 
peal to the human heart.” G. G. Coulton tells the readers of his trans- 
lation of Pear!: 

. .. it is mainly as literature that I bring this poem before the general public; 
as the sincere cry of a father’s heart at the grave of his infant girl. There are 
few more powerful pictures in any language of sorrow and love, despair and 
reconciliation. His child has died before the end of her second year. Mourning 


one day in the “arbour” under which her little bones are laid, he falls asleep, 
and sees in his dreams the glorified spirit of his little daughter." 


1 Pearl Rendered into Modern English (London, 1906), pp. vii-—viii. Coulton’s essay 
“In Defence of The Pearl,” MLR, 11 (1906), 39-43, is said by Albert C. Baugh (A Lit- 
erary History of England |New York, 1948], p. 234, footnote) to have disposed of W. H. 
Schofield’s “objections to an autobiographical interpretation.” 

“Pearl and a Lost Tradition” was read at the 1953 meeting of the MLA, December 
30 (English 2: Middle English Language and Literature). During work on this inter- 
pretation I was greatly aided by John Carroll University, which, by means of a generous 
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And the readers of A Literary History of England (1948), edited by 
Albert C. Baugh, are told: 
There is symbolism, to be sure, in incidental ways in the poem, and the prob- 
lems of divine grace and the equality of heavenly rewards constitute the major 
theme for discussion, but there are too many features which are meaningless 
on any other assumption than that the poet mourns the loss of a real child. . . 
Viewed as a personal elegy the Pearl is a poem of deep feeling, the poet’s 
grief yielding gradually to resignation and spiritual reconciliation.” 


The realist interpretation even appears in the studies of Pearl by 

René Wellek, Sister M. Madeleva, and W. K. Greene. Although 
Wellek denies that Pearl is an elegy, its purpose being, he asserts, to 
demonstrate the (quite orthodox) doctrine of the beatification of 
baptized infants, he believes that a real child is being mourned.’ In 
Pearl: a Study in Spiritual Dryness (New York and London, 1925), 
Sister M. Madeleva constructs, despite an arimadversion on hypo- 
thetical biographies,‘ the autobiography of an anonymous monk. 
Greene’s ‘“‘parabolical’”’ interpretation assumes that the narrator and 
the author are identical.’ Further (ibid): 
.. . 1am unwilling to reject all reality by denying the emotion of the poet and 
thus reducing him to the level of an architect, who coldly and mechanically 
constructs an amazingly symbolical structure without shedding a tear—or, 
what is worse, sheds tears over a pure abstraction, which has no relation to 
his personal experience. 


To date, the symbolic interpretation® has also been weakly argued. 
No wonder the privilege of private interpretation was granted, not 
long ago, by a Continental scholar, to all readers of Pearl.’ The father 





grant, afforded me much requisite leisure. The courteous aid of the Library of Western 
Reserve University should also be recorded, I feel. 

2 P. 235. The latest editor of Pearl, E. V. Gordon, essays a compromise (Pearl 
{Oxford, 1953], pp. xviii—xix). Additional realists of the elegiac persuasion are R. Morris, 
the original editor of Pearl; ten Brink, C. G. Osgood (another editor of Pearl), J. E. 
Wells, A. S. Cook, K. Sisam, O. Cargill, M. Schlauch, J. P. Oakden, and H. H. Glunz 
(see also the list provided by Schofield, “The Nature and Fabric of The Pearl,” PMLA, 
x1x [1904], 154-55). 

* “The Pearl: An Interpretation of the Middle English Poem,” Studies in English, 
tv, Charles University (Prague, 1933), 5-33. 

* See p. 2 of her study. 

5 “The Pearl—a New Interpretation,” PMLA, xu (1925), 826. 

* Perhaps one should note that the symbolic interpretation does not necessarily 
deny to Pearl a realistic occasion. 

7 Fernand Mossé, A Handbook of Middle English, tr. James A. Walker (Baltimore, 
1952), p. 248: “each reader is at liberty to give” Pearl “the interpretation which corre- 
sponds with his own temper{aJment.” The original French edition was published in 
1949. 
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of the symbolic interpretation, W. H. Schofield, knew where the look- 
ing should be done—in the Christian tradition—but unfortunately he 
failed to correlate the obvious.*® 

To my knowledge, only one general interpretation of Pearl ap- 
proximates correctness, Sister Mary Vincent Hillman’s, published in 
Modern Language Notes (April, 1945), under the title “Some Debat- 
able Words in Pearl and Its Theme.’ Sister Vincent sees Pearl as a 
wholly symbolic poem dealing with the “‘A, B, C of the mystical life, 
renunciation” :"® 


An [imaginary] jeweler, having lost a pearl which he particularly . . . prized— 
prized above his very spiritual welfare and to such a degree as to make nought 
of his sins... is gradually won to a conviction of the nothingness .. . of 
earthly riches in comparison with the value, the beauty, and the bliss of the 
immortal soul." 


The jeweler ‘“‘was guilty of one of the ‘seven deadly sins,’ covetyse, 
inordinate love of earthly goods.”” One merit of Sister Vincent’s 
interpretation is that a crucial datum of Pearl is at least partially 
explained. This datum is the presentation of the narrator’s grief as 
reprehensible. In the words of the narrator’s preceptress (ll. 265-70) :* 


5 Schofield’s interpretation is to be found in two long essays, published in 1904 and 
1909 (“The Nature and Fabric of The Pearl,” PMLA, xtx, 154-215, and “Symbolism, 
Allegory, and Autobiography in The Pearl,” ibid., xx1v, 585-675). Out of pietas I should 
have liked to dedicate this essay to the memory of Professor Schofield. 

* Lx, 241-48. Shortly after my interpretation was written, Wendell S. Johnson’s 
appeared: “The Imagery and Diction of The Pearl; toward an Interpretation,” ELH, 
xx, 3 (Sept., 1953), 161-80. Mr. Johnson’s concern is with “a ubiquitous sense of con- 
trast between the nature of heaven and the nature of earth, the revelation of which 
seems, for our present reading, to be the poem’s main purpose” (p. 163). Unfortunately, 
the details of Johnson’s interpretation are largely unsatisfactory. Concerning, for ex- 
ample, the symbolism of the pearl, we are left with a rather unhelpful conclusion: the 
pearl “may stand for a righteous person, for the perfect or potentially perfect soul (the 
poet pledges his own pearl to the Lord), or, in its largest sense, for the kingdom of 
heaven” (p. 179). Earlier (p. 171) Johnson observes, correctly in part: the “earthly 
maiden (the pearl or rose) has been the ground of the poet’s bliss; now her heavenly 
estate is this ground.” Seemingly, the “poem’s main purpose” is not identical with 
“the poet’s probable intention, to justify a position of blessedness for a person whose 
loss grieves him, for a soul departed from earth before it could labor long in the vine- 
yard...” (p. 178). Johnson is receptive to a baptismal interpretation; we are told, 
for example, in a footnote: “Garrett suggests that the Eucharist is the basis for the 
allegory of the poem, but a more convincing starting point for its symbolism, and one 
which has never been much emphasized, is the rite of baptism” (p. 179). Johnson’s 
analysis of key words is a welcome affirmation, at times wayward, of Pearl’s subtlety. 

© Tbid., p. 247. I have adapted this quotation. 

" Tbid., pp. 242-43. 2 Tbid., p. 242. 

The text of Pearl used throughout this essay is that of E. V. Gordon’s edition, 
on which his wife, Ida L. Gordon, collaborated. 
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‘Bot, jueler gente, if pou schal lose 
Py ioy for a gemme pat be wats lef [dear], 


Me pynk pe put in a mad porpose, 
And busyes pe aboute a raysoun bref; 


For pat pou lestes; wats bot a rose 
pat flowred and fayled as kynde [nature] hyt gef.’ 


Regrettably, Sister Vincent’s interpretation succumbs to a kind of 

fundamentalism. The lost pearl, despite the consequences, is taken 
literally; thus the appearance of the beatified virgin, the narrator’s 
preceptress, becomes a factitious crux, one that Sister Vincent would 
explain by resorting to a so-called “‘vision-soul,”’ a concept that seems 
to derive from Sister Madeleva’s study.“ By forcing the meaning of 
“deuoyde my wrange” (I. 15), Sister Vincent apparently turns the 
narrator into a hardened sinner (‘‘and to such a degree as to make 
nought of his sins’’). Renunciation, as perhaps should be remarked, 
seems to be thought of as theology’s private property. Finally, the 
virgin’s failure to correct “instantly the jeweler’s [alleged] error re- 
garding her identity” is explained, as is much else, at the expense 
of the poem and of the poet (ibid., p. 247): 
As a whole, the poem surely attests the diligence of the author in gathering 
an abundance of material from Holy Scripture for the edification of his readers. 
That material would have been completely wasted had he permitted his 
imagined jeweler to understand immediately the truth about the vision- 
maiden. If he, the jeweler, had at once recognized her as the soul, all the ap- 
pealing narrative of the Laborers in the Vineyard, all the pageantry of the 
subject matter appropriated from the A pocalypse would have been lost to the 
poet’s readers. There would have been no further opportunity for the exercise 
of that joy of mediaeval writers, the debate. The theme itself would have 
lacked the persuasive force lent to it by an incomparable artistry. 


II 


A desideratum in the dispute over Pearl is a rule book, so to speak. 
Such a book should contain at least these principles; inevitably, they 
flow into each other. 

First, the principle of coherence. Strictly speaking, no general in- 
terpretation of Pearl hitherto proposed is coherent, for even the one 


4 See Pearl, p. 192. The concept of the “vision-soul”’ is a kind of inverted parody 
of the hypostatic union. 

6 Of course, in a general sense, mortal sin may certainly be said to imply hardening 
of the heart. I do not believe that Sister Vincent is concerned with this sort of distinc- 
tion, however. Sister Vincent also forces “deuely” (1. 51) to mean “ ‘devilish,’ 
‘wicked’ ” (“Some Debatable Words,” p. 242). 
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that allows this principle something like its due,“ Greene’s, does not 
account for all the essential data. His interpretation of the lost pearl, 
for example, is meliorative: “divine grace . . . gloriously manifested 
in the personified Pearl.’”’ The incoherence of Schofield’s interpreta- 
tion has already been demonstrated by others, notably by Coulton 
and Greene;'* and there seems little need to fashion a series of wax- 
works. 

Second, the principle of probability. Naturalistic interpretations of 

Pearl are suspect before this principle.’® The radical anachronism to 
which Pearl has been subjected is the premise, part of the marrow of 
latter-day Western man, that human love cannot be other than 
laudable: the Unpardonable Sin is defined for us at the foot of Gray- 
lock, in “Ethan Brand.” The narrator of Pearl, not without some in- 
eptness on the part of the author,”* is accordingly thought to exemplify 
a model father who, in decorous self-abandon, is selflessly concerned ° 
about the welfare of his daughter. He is granted assurance in either of 
two forms: (1) his daughter is not dead after all; (2) though too young 
to have gained any merit, she is nevertheless gloriously saved (and, 
some would add, heretically rewarded”). One witness is E. V. Gordon, 
in his edition of Pearl (1953): 
The final consolation of the father was not to be found in the recovery of a 
beloved daughter, as if death had not after all occurred or had no significance, 
but in the knowledge that she was redeemed and saved and had become a 
queen in Heaven. Only by resignation to the will of God, and through death, 
could he rejoin her.” 


A second anachronism, scarcely any less radical than the first, is the 
premise that the lost pearl must symbolize primarily some sort of 


6 Gordon’s comments on this principle are markedly ineffectual (Pearl, especially 
p. xii). In “The Pearl as a Symbol” D. W. Robertson, Jr., asserts that what the narrator 
“thas lost is the innocence or spotlessness of childhood and concomitantly eternal life 
in the Celestial City” (MLN, txv, 3 [March, 1950], 160). 

't “New Interpretation,” p. 826. 

“In Defence of The Pearl,” p. 42 especially, and “New Interpretation,” pp. 
824-25 especially. 

18 Of pertinence here is Etienne Gilson’s “Le moyen Age et le naturalisme antique,” 
Héloise et Abelard (Paris, 1938), pp. 183-224. 

2” See, for example, Stanley P. Chase, The Pearl (New York, 1932), p. lvi, and 
E. V. Gordon, Pearl, p. xli. 

*! The charge of heresy against Pearl is another scholarly aberration, by now mori- 
bund (in my opinion, James Sledd gave the coup de grace in “Three Textual Notes on 
Fourteenth-Century Poetry,” MLN, tv [1940], 381). Let us hope that this charge will 
lie in an unmarked grave. 

@P. xviii. 
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sinlessness: scholarly discipline is routed by provincialism and senti- 
mentality. Schofield is thus able to assert: “our analysis shows that 
the symbolism of the poem centres on the fundamental conception 
of the pearl as ‘immaculate.’ ’™ In the Christian tradition pearl has 
a number of symbolic meanings, as both Osgood™ and Schofield* 
have shown. In the instance of Pearl beauty and preciousness are 
primarily ascribed to the lost pearl; he has lost, the narrator tells us 
in the opening stanza, a matchless pearl: 


Perle, plesaunte to prynces paye [pleasure] 

To clanly clos [set] in golde so clere, 

Oute of oryent, I hardyly saye, 

Ne proued I neuer her precios pere. 

So rounde, so reken [radiant] in vche araye, 

So smal, so smope her sydez were, 

Quere-so-euer I jugged gemmez gaye, 

I sette hyr sengeley in synglere. 

Allas! I leste hyr in on erbere; 

purs gresse to grounde hit fro me yot [went]. 

I dewyne, fordolked [greviously wounded] of 
luf-daungere [power] 

Of bat pryuy perle wythouten spot. 


Unless we interpret the introduction post-positively, according to data 
transposed from the vision, we surely must acknowledge that the 
imagery of this crucial stanza has neither an ethical nor a theological 
tinge and is, in fact, markedly secular. In the first two stanzas the lost 
pearl is mourned in courtly terms that should remind one of those 
employed by Chaucer’s man in black, who declares, in the midst of 
his eulogy: 


. certes, y trowe that evermor 
Nas seyn so blysful a tresor.™ 


In short, what the narrator of Pearl has lost is not, except subse- 


*% “Symbolism,” p. 623. E. V. Gordon (Pearl, p. xxviii) provides this gloss: “The 
poet of Pearl uses the pearl symbol variously, but always with traditional significations, 
and to express the attributes of purity and preciousness. The poem begins with praise 
of the poet’s precios perle wythouten spotte, which as the symbolism of the poem unfolds 
is the pure and spotless maiden who has died, his precious child. When she is found 
again in Heaven, the pearl becomes more definitely a symbol of her immaculate spirit 
and the blessedness of her heavenly state.” 

™“ The Pearl (Boston and London, 1906), PP. xxxii and 82-83. 

% “Symbolism,” pp. 634-36. 

% The Book of the Duchess (The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. F. N. 
Robinson [Boston, 1933], p. 324, ll. 853-54). 
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quently and secondarily, a symbol of innocence but a beloved treasure 
of matchless beauty. 

Subsumed under the principle of probability is the principle of 
aesthetic conveniion. Schofield is applying this principle when he asserts: 
And anyone then [in the fourteenth century] who wrote or read a poem en- 
titled The Pearl would expect the treatment to be allegorical. He would not, 
however, expect the author of a poem to include a list of all previous or possible 
interpretations of the word, but only such as the poet chose to emphasize at 
that particular time for a particular purpose.” 

Third, the principle of authorial competence. This might also be 
called the principle of critical humility, with the proviso that what is 
pride in one man may be humility in another. In general, no principle 
is more frequently contravened by scholars of medieval literature than 
this one. The source of apparent deficiencies in what, to the modern 
and even Catholic reader, is the largely distasteful literature of the 
Middle Ages can be only the author and his times. Courthope con- 
cludes that the author of Pearl probably 
did not know how to reach the heart by those exquisite touches that lend such 
pathos to the parallel situation in Dante’s Vita Nuova. Nor does the allegory 
itself appear to be very happily conceived: no great powers of invention are 
required to feign that one has lost a pearl, and afterwards indicate that what 
has been really lost is a daughter or sister.”* 


Stanley P. Chase is convinced that like ‘‘so many other allegorical 
compositions .. . The Pearl attains its wider meaning at some sacrifice 
of coherence and consistency.’”* Osgood, in the introduction to his 
edition of Pearl, asserts: 

If the poem is allegorical [the term is loosely meant], then, contrary to the 
rule of mediaeval allegory, the interpretation is nowhere given, or even sug- 


gested, by the poet. On the other hand, it is obscured by many details whose 
symbolism is imperceptible, or whose allegorical interpretation is impossible.** 


Fourth, the princi ple of economy (the law of parsimony or “ ‘Occam’s’ 
razor’). The elegiac interpretation of Pearl violates this principle 
grievously, requiring maximal postulates that in general take the form 
of petitio principii. Such representative assertions as the following 
belong not to literary criticism but to the history of error: “‘there are 
too many features which are meaningless on any other assumption 


27 “Symbolism,” p. 638. 

% A History of English Poetry (New York and London, 1895), 1, 350-51. 
*® The Pearl, p. \vi. 

*” The Pearl, p. xxxiv. 
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than that the poet mourns the loss of a real child’’;*! or without ‘“‘the 
elegiac basis and the sense of great personal loss which pervades it, 
Pearl would indeed be the mere theological treatise on a special point, 
which some critics have called it.’ All special postulates, then, in- 
cluding the one that the lost pearl is primarily a symbol of what inter- 
preters vaguely call purity, are to be rejected. 

Fifth, the principle of aesthetic determinism. The terms unity and 
coherence are too wide and inevitability is too narrow; the term needed 
is one that fixes the general element of causality within a literary work. 
Had this deterministic principle been observed in the dispute over 
Pearl, the error of the Undistributed Middle, to give it a name, might 
well have been avoided. Thus Greene might never have concluded 
that “the poem as a whole was designed to illustrate the doctrine of 
Divine Grace.”* The middle, as well as the end, of the poem might 
have been seen, in other words, to be implicit in the beginning. 

Finally, the principle of subtlety. In art, subtlety is one of treat- 
ment, generally, rather than of idea. In medieval belles-letires only the 
anachronistic reader need be on guard against what may seem to be 
special learning or arbitrary symbolism. We must count not only on 
subtlety of definition, however, as in the great hymns of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, but also on subtlety of aspect, especially in the forms of 
irony, of word play, and of metaphor.™ Pear/ is deeply ironic, much in 
the fashion of the “Knight’s Tale” and Troilus and Criseyde except 
for a certain general austerity, an austerity that does not preclude 
humor, however.® The irony of Christian paradox is manifested early 
in Pearl, in the lines 


For vch gresse mot grow of graynes dede; 
No whete were elles; to wones wonne.* 


* Baugh, Literary History, p. 235. 

* Gordon, Pearl, p. xviii. The dominion of the realist fallacy has long been apparent 
in studies of Piers Plowman and of Chaucer (a specific is J. V. Cunningham’s magisterial 
a Literary Form of the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales,” MP, xu1x [1952], 
172-81). 

% “New Interpretation,” p. 815. 

% “Wit and Mystery: a Revaluation in Mediaeval Latin Hymnody,” by Walter J. 
Ong, S.J. (Speculum, xx11 [1947], 310-41), is to be recommended, though with reserva- 
tions. 

% Though apparently unremarked by critics of Pearl, the narrator’s outburst in 
ll. 482 ff. is plainly humorous. 

* L]. 31-32. This is of course an allusion to John, 12.24-25. Of 25 Cornelius a 
Lapide has commented: “Haec ergo Christi sententia est axioma, basis, fundamentum et 
compendium vitae Christinae” (Commentarii in scripturam sacram, vim [Lyons and 
Paris, 1875], 1056). 
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As in Boethius’s Consolation of Philosophy, the concept of bad fortune 
is also ironic. And there is the radical irony, as we shall see, of folly. 
Concerning the ingenuity with which the term pear/ is handled,” 
we will not be at a loss if we already have done some reading in a 
Biblical commentary. The discovery awaits us, as I plan to show in 
detail at another time, that the lost pearl is not, despite Courthope, 
a banal artifice, and that the symbolism of this poem is not incoherent, 
much less partly unintelligible: rather, Pearl is a structure of extraor- 
dinary allusiveness, seriousness, and power.** 


III 


As the educated person of the Middle Ages would surely have been 
expected to perceive, Pearl is, in brief, a Christian consolatio.® Al- 
though the specific coloring of each is not identical,*® in theme, situa- 
tion, roles and treatment Pearl is analogous to Boethius’s then-re- 
vered Consolation of Philosophy.” 


7 The symbolic meanings of pearl in Pearl are in need of a comprehensive gloss, 
despite the recent scrutiny of Johnson, “The Imagery and Diction of The Pearl,” 
pp. 175 and 179. The gloss provided by Sister M. Hillman, “Some Debatable Words,” 
p. 243, is exceedingly inaccurate. Coolidge O. Chapman’s An Index of Names in Pearl, 
Purity, Patience and Gawain (Ithaca, 1951) is of rather little help here. Perhaps one 
should note that although pearl as a common noun is included, this index does not 
contain the two occurrences of pearl in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight (ll. 954 and 
2364). 

%8 The association of pearl with peril is not to be found in Pearl, and perhaps would 
not be made by a Middle English audience. This pun occurs, however, in a gloss of 
Chaucer’s Boece, in a passage relevant to Pearl: “He dalf up precious periles, (That is 
to seyn, that he that hem first up dalf, he dalf up a precious peril; for-why, for the precious- 
ness of swich thyng hath many man ben in peril)” (Robinson, p. 393). 

% In his “Boethius the Scholastic” (Founders of the Middle Ages |Cambridge, 1941], 
p. 136) E. K. Rand remarks: “Once on a time, Boethius’s Consolation of Philosophy 
was one of the hundred best books—one of those books that no educated man left 
unread. ... As Morris puts it in the preface of his edition of Chaucer’s translation of 
Boethius, ‘No philosopher was so bone of the bone and flesh of the flesh of Middle-Age 
writers as Boethius. Take up what writer you will, and you find not only the sentiments, 
but the very words of the distinguished old Roman.’ ” Howard R. Patch’s The Tradi- 
tion of Boethius (New York, 1935) is a jejune treatment of a rich subject.—The con- 
solatio seems badly to need study. Some help is provided by Sister Mary E. Fern, 
The Latin Consolatio as a Literary Type (St. Louis, 1941) and by Benjamin Boyce, 
“The Stoic Consolatio and Shakespeare,” PMLA, Lxiv (1949), 771-80. I have not 
yet seen Constant Martha, “Les Consolations dans |’Antiquité,” Eiudes Morales sur 
P Antiquité (Paris, 1893), to which Boyce refers in footnote 3. 

# After the introduction the coloring of Pearl tends to be that of theology rather 
than that of moral philosophy, whereas the coloring of The Consolation is largely that 
of moral philosophy. 

“ Schofield perceived that in general Pearl and The Consolation are much alike, 
and he even correctly identifies the blindness ascribed to Boethius. Schofield did not 
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Whether, in the conventional sense, Pearl, like The Consolation, 
is semi-autobiographical, we shall apparently never know nor, as was 
implied earlier in this essay, need we ever know.® In fact, probability 
compels the conclusion that the secular age of the virgin is to be ac- 
counted for parabolically rather than realistically:“ as a datum that 
allows the author of Pearl to enforce maximally a point concerning 
salvation, a point of which the typical sinner always needs to be re- 
minded—that ultimately salvation depends on God.“ 

The theme of Pearl, as of The Consolation, might be called the 
sovereign theme of the Christian tradition, as of life itself: the nature 
of happiness, specifically false and true happiness. Like the Boethius 
of The Consolation, as well as like St. Augustine of The Confessions 
and Troilus of Troilus and Criseyde, the narrator of Pearl had mistaken 
false for true happiness. In losing his pearl, 

‘Pat er wats grounde of alle my blysse. . .’ 
(l. 372) 
he had lost his happiness. When the virgin informs him, in a beautiful 
superimposed metaphor, that what he has lost “was but a rose” 


‘Pat flowred and fayled as kynde [nature] hyt gef,’ 
(I. 270) 


understand, however, that he had come upon the lost treasure, so to speak, and con- 
tinues his search through medieval literature. His conclusion concerning the resem- 
blance is more impressive out of context than in (“Nature and Fabric,” p. 179): 
“Hardly, I think, can one compare the parallel accounts of these scenes in The Pearl 
without coming to the conclusion that the author of the former was indebted to Boe- 
thius for definite suggestions in the treatment of his theme, even for details of phrase- 
ology.” The route of my interpretation, incidentally, was by way of Troilus and 
Criseyde. 

“ To be sure, medieval man did not scruple to write autobiography, and he has 
left us various accounts of bereavement. An especially pertinent example for an under- 
standing of much of the thought in Pearl is the lament, by that remarkable English 
monk Ailred of Rievaulx (1100-1167), for a fellow monk named Simon, in Speculum 
caritatis (Patrologiae Latinae cursus completus ... (Paris, 1844-64], cxcv, cols. 505- 
620). A neglected part of Boccaccio’s Olympia, the influence of which on Pearl 
Schofield accepted, is perhaps the line: “Non sum quae fueram dum tecum parvula 
vixi...” (as printed in Israel Gollancz, Pearl [London, 1921], p. 272, |. 141). 

* The virgin is represented (1. 483) as being less than two at death. A child of two 
or thereabout in the pre-Wordsworthian era with which we are dealing, besides being 
a symbol of innocence, was also, as even now, a symbol of irrationality. In The Romaunt 
of the Rose we find (Robinson, p. 668, ll. 400-402): “She [Elde] had nothing hirsilf 
to lede, / Ne wit ne pithe in hir hold / More than a child of two year old.” 

“St. Thomas Aquinas comments: “Ositensum est autem... quod beatitudo est 
quoddam bonum excedens naturam creatam. Unde impossibile est quod per actionem 
alicujus creaturae conferatur ; sed homo beatus fit solo Deo agente, si loguamur de beatitudine 
perfecta.” S.T., 1-11, q. 5, a. 6. All citations to St. Thomas in the original are from the 
New York reprint of the Parma edition (1948-50). 
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the lost pearl is plainly identified as a transient, therefore, in the lan- 
guage of The Consolation, as an imperfect good.“ In Boethian symbo- 
lism, which is also to say, in medieval symbolism, the lost pearl is 
another lost Eurydice (De Consolatione, III, m. xii): 


Heu noctis prope terminos 
Orpheus Eurydicen suam 
vidit, perdidit, occidit. 

Vos haec fabula respicit, 
quicumque in superum diem 
mentem ducere quaeritis. 

Nam qui Tartareum in specus 
victus lumina flexerit, 
quicquid praecipuum trahit, 
perdit, dum videt inferos.” 


Chaucer’s translation provides us with a gloss drawn, apparently, 
from two famous commentaries, Trivet’s and Pseudo-Aquinas’s: 


This fable apertenith to yow alle, whosoevere desireth or seketh to lede his 
thought into the sovereyn day (that is to seyn, into cleernesse of sovereyn good). 
For whoso that evere be so overcomen that he ficche his eien into the put of 
helle (that is to seyn, whoso sette his thoughtes in erthly thinges), al that evere he 
hath drawen of the noble good celestial he lesith it, whanne he looketh the 
helles (that is to seyn, into lowe thinges of the erthe).“ 


Plainly, if Eurydice is to be viewed as one of the “lowe thinges of the 
erthe,”’ then immunity should not be imputed to an infant. 


* “Quoniam igilur, quae sit imperfecti, quae etiam perfecti boni forma, vidisti, nunc 
demonstrandum reor, quonam haec felicitatis perfectio constituta sit.” Philosophiae con- 
solationis libri quinque, ed. Karl Biichner (Heidelberg, 1947), m1, pr. 10. All citations 
to the original are from this edition. (“Since then you have seen the form both of the 
imperfect and the perfect good, I think I should now show you where lies this perfection 
of happiness.” The Consolation of Philosophy (New York, 1943], p. 60. All translations 
of The Consolation will be from this edition. I have on occasion silently revised the 
wording.) 

“Alas! at the very bounds of darkness Orpheus looked upon his Eurydice; 
looked, and lost her, and was lost himself” (p. 73). 

“7 Robinson, p. 418. Pseudo-Aquinas comments on this passage (Commentum 
super lib. Boetii de consolaiu philosophico, Sancti Thomae Aquinatis . . . Opera Omnia 
[New York, 1950], xxiv, 83): “Nota, quod quia intellectus et ratio impediuntur et ob- 
scurantur per affectionem et desiderium terrenorum, quia corpus quod corrumpitur ag- 
gravat animam quando corpori est subjecta, ideo philosophia petit fugari nebulas terrenae 
molis.” Trivet comments (as given in The Poems of Robert Henryson, ed. G. Gregory 
Smith, 1, STS [Edinburgh and London, 1914], lv): “applicando fabulam hanc ad propost- 
tionem hortatur uitare illud quod contemplacionem summi boni impedit . . . flexerit lumina 
scilicet rationem et intellectum a celesti bono... perdit dum uidit injeros id est dum est 
intentus istis lerrenis et temporalibus que sunt infima.” This is the commentary that 
Henryson follows in the “Moralitas” to his Orpheus and Eurydice. The allusion to 
Boethius in the ““Moralitas” is not mentioned by Patch, The Tradition of Boethius. 
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The reprehension of natural love is profoundly Christian, as any- 
one knows who has read the New Testament, which is full of sayings 
harsh to carnal ears: 

If any man come to me, and hate not his father, and mother, and wife, 


and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea and his own life also, he cannot 
be my disciple. 


If we turn to St. Thomas we find: 


Now the aspect under which our neighbor is to be loved, is God, since 
what we ought to love in our neighbor is that he may be in God. . . . In like 
manner it would be wrong if a man loved his neighbor as though he were his 
last end... . 


Correlatively, the narrator’s past identity, which is involved with 
the identity of the lost pearl, is now plain: he was natural man— 
variously termed, in the Christian tradition, homo animalis, carnalis, 
or sensualis. Homo animalis, the intended audience of The Consolation, 
is addressed more than once: as “‘o terrena animalia” (III, pr. iii), 
as ‘‘caeci” (III, m. viii); and, earlier (III, pr. ii), he is likened to a 
drunken man who does not know the way home.*° The locus classicus 
is that of St. Paul, I Cor. 2.14: “But the sensual man perceiveth not 
these things that are of the Spirit of God; for it is foolishness to him, 
and he cannot understand, because it is spiritually examined.” 

Sin, we should remind ourselves at this point, may be said to con- 
sist of preferring the mutable (temporal, apparent, external, false) 
good to the immutable (perfect, or true) good, that is, the summum 
bonum. To cite St. Thomas: ‘‘Now every sin consists in the desire for 
some mutable good, for which man has an inordinate desire, and the 
possession of which gives him inordinate pleasure.” The narrator’s 


“8 Luke 4.26. A softened version, in a no less stern whole, is Matthew’s 10.37. 

The “Summa Theologica” of St. Thomas Aquinas, tr. fathers of the English 
Dominican Province [London, 1917], pt. II, q. 25, a. 1. All translations of the Summa 
will be from this edition. The last part of this quotation reads in the original “. . . repre- 
hensibile esset, si quis proximum diligeret tamquam principalem finem. .. .” 

50 “Sed ad hominum studia revertor, quorum animus etsi caliganie memoria tamen 
bonum suum repetit, sed velut ebrius, domum quo tramite revertatur, ignorat.” It is a 
pleasure to record that E. V. Gordon (Pearl, p. xviii) notes the “persistent earthliness 
of the father’s |?] mind.” 

5 §.T., I-11, q. 72, a. 2: “Omne autem peccatum consistit in appetitu alicujus com- 
mutabilis boni, quod inordinate appetiiur; et per consequens in eo jam habito inordinate 
aliquis delecatur.” In St. Augustine one finds similar definitions of sin, as in “De Libero 
Arbitrio, Augustini Opera Omnia, 1 (Paris, 1865], col. 1240: “ ‘Est ita ut dicis [Augus- 
tine], et assentior, omnia peccata hoc uno genere contineri, cum quisque avertitur a divinis 
vereque manentibus, et ad mutabilia atque incerta convertitur.’ ” 
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sin, in terms of a traditional distinction,” is not carnal but spiritual— 
and Pearl, being free thereby of a certain grossness, gains much. 

According to one principle of classification,™ the narrator’s sin 
may indeed be defined as cupidity or avarice, that is, as St. Thomas 
tells us, an “inordinate desire” for a ‘temporal good.’ A preferable— 
and correlative—classification is folly (stultitia), the antithesis of 
wisdom (sapientia). St. Thomas defines folly in terms of a distinction 
between it and fatuity (fatwitas): 


And folly differs from fatuity, according to the same authority [i.e. Gregory], 
in that folly implies apathy in the heart and dulness in the senses, while 
fatuity denotes entire privation of the spiritual sense. Therefore folly is 
fittingly opposed to wisdom.* 


In fact, folly ‘““denotes dulness of sense in judging, and chiefly as re- 
gards the highest cause, which is the last end and the sovereign 
good.’*’ This hebetude is of two sorts: the one which proceeds from 
a “natural indisposition”’ is of course not a sin; as for the other sort, 
however, which consists of a man’s “plunging his sense into earthly 
things, whereby his sense is rendered incapable of perceiving Divine 
things, according to I Cor. ii.14... suchlike folly is a sin.’** It 
should be obvious now that the sin of stultitia, the sin proper to homo 


& “Sic igitur illa peccata quae perficiuntur in delectatione spirituali, vocantur pec- 
cata spiritualia; illa vero quae perficiuntur in delectatione carnali, vocantur peccaia 
carnalia. ...”’ St. Thomas (ibid.) cites delight “in laude humana, vel in aliquo hujus- 
modi,” as illustrative of spiritual sin. This sort of delight St. Thomas also calls ani- 
malis; its character is defined in terms that illuminate Pearl: “duplex esi delectatio: 
una quidem animalis, quae consummatur in sola apprehensione alicujus ret ad votum 
habitae ...” (ibid.). “ ... pleasure is twofold. One belongs to the soul, and is con- 
summated in the mere apprehension of a thing possessed in accordance with de- 
i thas 

5 In the Middle Ages the classification of sins was not the pigeon-holing affair 
that we like to think. Morton Bloomfield’s admirable remark on the cardinal sins should 
perhaps be included here (The Seven Deadly Sins (East Lansing, 1952}, p. 107): “Me- 
dieval writers did not have the cardinal sins in mind every time they referred to sin, 
and to believe so does violence to a proper appreciation of medieval thought.” 

% See S.T., 1-11, q. 84, a. 1. 

5 In contrast to its role in Christian thought generally, folly is scarcely given more 
than a few lines, apparently, in the medieval manuals of sin. St. Thomas classifies 
folly as a species (of luxury [/uxuria] i.e. excess) rather than as a genus. 

% Tbid., 11-11, q. 46, a. 1. 

5 Tbid., a. 2. “ ... stultitia . . . importat quemdam stuporem sensus in judicando, 
et praecipue circa altissimam causam, quae est finis ultimus, et summum bonum.” 

58 Ibid. Significantly, Philosophy tells Boethius that “the cause, or the chief 
cause,”’ of his “sickness” is that he has forgotten what he is (“quid ipse sis, nosse de- 
sisti,” 1, pr. vi). 
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animalis, is imputed to the narrator of Pear/. In the end he repents his 
“mad porpose”’ and embraces the counsel of the virgin, which is the 
counsel of Christianity itself (ll. 743-44): 


‘I rede pe forsake pe worlde wode [mad] 
And porchace py perle maskelles [spotless].’ 


The action of Pearl is implicit in these two lines. Through grace 
the original and false “‘grounde” of “‘blisse’’®* is renounced for the true 
“grounde”’; the mutable (imperfect) good, for the immutable (perfect) 
good or summum bonum; correlatively, carnal or earthly love (ulti- 
mately self-love) is renounced for spiritual or heavenly love. In the 
words of the conclusion of Pearl, which are the words of the spiritual 
man who has put off the carnal man: 

Ouer pis hyul pis lote [lot] I lazte [experienced] 

For pyty of my perle enclyin, 

And sypen to God I hit bytaste [committed] 

In Krystez dere blessyng and myn, 

Pat in be forme of bred and wyn 

Pe preste vus schewes vch a daye. 

He gef vus to be his homly [household] hyne [servants] 
And precious perles vnto his pay [pleasure]. 


Just as in The Consolation, however, the resolution is delayed so as 
to allow the author to demonstrate that the narrator’s rebellion is also 
nothing but folly. The crux, which has been insufficiently appreciated, 
is, as in The Consolation, God’s apparent injustice. The narrator com- 
plains (Il. 249-50): 

‘What wyrde [fate] hats hyder my iuel vayned [sent], 
And don me in bys del [grief] and gret daunger [distress]?’ 


In her reply the virgin points out that in accusing his “wyrd,” he has 
accused God (ll. 273-74): 


‘And pou hats called by wyrde a pef, 
pat o3t of nost hats; mad pe cler...’ 


59 Cf. De Consolatione, 111, pr. i. Boethius asks where Philosophy is trying to lead 
him. Philosophy replies: “To the true happiness of which your soul too dreams; but 
your sight is taken up in imaginary views thereof, so that you cannot look upon itself.” 
Pseudo-Aquinas comments: “‘Noja: sicut somnians putat phantasmata sibi occurrentia 
esse veras res de quibus somniat, et tamen non sunt ipsae res, sic Boetius im istis tempora- 
libus putavit esse veram felicitatem quae tamen non est’’ (Commentum). True happiness 
and the swmmum bonum are, as Philosophy tells Boethius, identical (see De Consola- 
tione, 11, pr. x, next to last sentence). 
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And just as Philosophy tells Boethius that bad fortune is good for- 
tune,®° the virgin tells the narrator (1. 275) that 


‘pou blames pe bote [remedy] of by meschef .. . ’ 


The narrator begs the virgin’s pardon; then, shortly thereafter, his 
rebelliousness again is inflamed at the news, which he of course mis- 
understands, that the virgin has been made a queen of Heaven (ll. 
486-92): 

‘And quen mad on pe fyrst day! 

I may not traw [believel, so God me spede [bless], 

pat God wolde wrybe [turn] so wrange [unjustly] away. 

Of countes, damysel, par ma fay, 

Wer fayr in heuen to holde asstate, 


Ober elles a lady of lasse aray; 
Bot a quene! Hit is to dere a date [i.e. is unreasonable].’ 


God’s justice is then defended in terms of His grace. At first the 
narrator rejects the virgin’s argument, which is based, in keeping with 
tradition, on the parable of the workers in the vineyard. In an ironical 
reversal of roles, the narrator charges, in language that echoes the 
virgin’s reply to his first charge (ll. 590-92; 597-600): 

“Me pynk py tale vnresounable. 

Goodes ry3t is redy and euermore rert [supreme]. 
Oper Holy Wryt is bot a fable .. . 

Now he pat stod pe long day stable 

And pou to payment com hym byfore, 

penne pe lasse in werke to take more able, 

And euer pe lenger pe lasse, pe more.’ 


The virgin patiently explains (1) that no one need fear being done 
out of his reward, for God “lauez hys gyftez as water of dyche” 
(1. 607), i.e. the beatific vision is infinite; (2) that if justice be the cri- 
terion of desert, then, innocents excepted, who has not forfeited salva- 
tion sometime? (3) that in justice God cannot very well deprive the 
baptized innocents of the penny even though they come into the 
vineyard at the eleventh hour. 

The narrator’s rebellion is now extinguished, and he listens con- 
tritely as the virgin comes to the climax of her argument: (1) every 
sinner is assured of grace if he be truly penitent; (2) it is time that he 
purchase his “perle maskelles,” i.¢., put off homo animalis and put on 

\\ homo spiritualis. The narrator’s folly is dwelt upon almost to the end 


% See De Consolatione, u, pr. viii. 
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of the poem and even provides the reason for the breaking off of the 
vision: the narrator tries to cross the stream that separates earth and | 
Heaven. 

The essential argument of this interpretation has now been stated; 
a summary follows. First: The dispute over Peari demonstrates, gen- 
erally speaking, that even to scholars the Christian tradition is a lost 
tradition. Second: The presumed and belabored issue of Pearl— 
whether the mourned loss is fictitious or real—is, in fact, secondary. 
Third: A desideratum in the dispute over Pearl is a rule book, so to 
speak; such a book should contain at least the principles listed. Fourth 
and last: As the educated person of the Middle Ages would surely 
have been expected to perceive, Pearl is, in brief, a Christian consolatio, 
analogous in theme, situation, roles, and treatment to Boethius’s 
then-revered Consolation of Philosophy. 

I believe Pearl to be better than, for example, Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight, for all its brilliance. I should deny greatness to Pearl, 
however, according to the principle that all great art, somberly or 
smilingly, takes us into the depths of the dark wood, where dwell the 
Mysteries. Pearl takes us only part way in.“ What is lacking in its 
vision is supplied us, not unexpectedly, in the unblinking pages of St. 


Thomas Aquinas. In effect, the passage is both gloss and critique: 


... through God’s mercy, temporary blindness [i.e. folly] is directed medici- 
nally to the spiritual welfare of those who are blinded. This mercy, however, 
is not vouchsafed to all those who are blinded, but only to the predestined, to 
whom all things work together unto good (Rom. viii.28). Therefore, as regards 
some, blindness is directed to our healing; but as regards others, to their 
damnation, as Augustine says.™ 
Joun CONLEY 
John Carroll University 


* No corresponding judgment of The Consolation, a sublime work, is to be in- 
ferred. 

® S.T., I-11, q. 79, a. 4. In the original the concluding words read: “‘ut August. 
dicit in lib. de QQ. evang. (loc. cit. in arg. 3).” In E. Talbot Donaldson’s “Chaucer the 
Pilgrim” (PMLA, txrx [1954], 928-36), I have subsequently found independent cor- 
roboration for much in this paper. Professor Donaldson treats (p. 934) the “tradition 
of the fallible first person singular” and (ébid.) identifies “the protagonist of the 
Pearl” as ‘‘mankind whose heart is set on a transitory good that has been lost—who, 
for very natural reasons, confuses earthly with spiritual values.” Professor Donaldson’s 
paper was delivered, I learn, before the London Mediaeval Society in March of 1952. 
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BROWNING’S “POPULARITY” AND THE 
SPASMODIC POETS 


And there’s the extract, flasked and fine, 
And priced and saleable at last! 

And Hobbs, Nobbs, Stokes and Nokes combine 
To paint the future from the past, 

Put blue into their line. 


Hobbs hints blue,—straight he turtle eats: 
Nobbs prints blue,—claret crowns his cup: 
Nokes outdares Stokes in azure feats,— 
Both gorge. Who fished the murex up? 
What porridge had John Keats?! 
—Stanzas xii and xiii of 
“Popularity” 


ALTHOUGH we are increasingly aware of the topicality of many of 
Browning’s poems, no one—either in the handbooks or elsewhere*— 
has suggested the possibility of identifying the Hobbs, Nobbs, Stokes, 
and Nokes of the concluding stanzas of ‘“‘Popularity.” “Popularity” 
apostrophizes a “true poet”—Keats—and compares him to the 
Tyrian fisherman who obtained exquisite and highly concentrated 
blue dye. The stanzas quoted above apply this metaphor to the imita- 
tors of Keats, who profit by his achievement. It is not known when 
“Popularity” was composed, although it first appeared in Men and 
Women in 1855. Reference to the literary history of the early fifties 
will show that in these years the spectacular and much acclaimed 
Spasmodic poets were noted as imitators of Keats. I would suggest 
that the Spasmodics are the poets whom Browning has in mind in 
“Popularity” and that such an identification will be of help in dating 
the poem. 

Of course there have always been individual imitators of Keats, 
but never a group, nor any so celebrated as the Spasmodics, nor any 
flourishing in the early fifties. The Spasmodic poets, Philip James 
Bailey, Alexander Smith, Sydney Dobell, and perhaps J. Stanyan 
Bigg,* had names perhaps prosy enough to have suggested Hobbs, 


1 The Works of Robert Browning, ed. F. G. Kenyon, m1 (London, 1912), 251. 

2 W. C. DeVane, A Browning Handbook (New York, 1935), pp. 236-37; DeVane, 
ed., The Shorter Poems of Robert Browning (New York, 1934), p. 365; Edward Berdoe, 
The Browning Cyclopaedia (London, 1928), pp. 357-58; Mrs. Sutherland Orr, A Hand- 
book to the Works of Robert Browning (London, 1937), p. 212; George Willis Cooke, A 
Guide-Book to the Poetic and Dramatic Works of Robert Browning (Boston, 1919), p. 
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Nobbs, Stokes, and Nokes. Certainly they imitated the imagery of 
Keats. It was largely their pursuit of the vivid and striking image that 
gave these not too talented poets a brief and amazing celebrity. 
Ford in his Keats and the Victorians says the Spasmodics were “deeply 
influenced by Keats,” and that they reacted against the habit of 
softening Keats’ intensity.‘ Walker defines the Spasmodics as “a 
blend of Keats with Byron.’* Even a casual reading of Bailey’s 
Festus (1839), Smith’s Life Drama (1853), Dobell’s Balder (1854), or 
Bigg’s Night and the Soul (1854), would be enough to make anyone 
aware of their exaggerated attempts to write like Keats. 

Certainly their contemporaries thought of them as Keatsian. One 
of the reviewers of the Life Drama, the most Keatsian of the Spas- 
modic works, called Smith a “finer poet than Keats was in the very 
qualities in which Keats was finest.”* Clough spoke of Smith as “the 
latest disciple of the school of Keats,’’ and compared the Life Drama 
to Endymion.’ Kingsley compared him to Keats;* Tait’s and the 
Dublin University Magazine made the same comparison;*® and the 
Athenaeum even accused him of plagiarism, stating that Keats was 
“the true owner...of some of the most admired passages of the 
‘new poet.’ ’?° And when Arnold spoke in his 1853 “Preface” of the 


poets on whom Keats exercised a bad influence, he was referring 
primarily to Smith." Sydney Dobell, a fellow Spasmodic, said that 
Smith was “sensuous beyond even Keatsian intensity.” George 





* Bigg’s membership in the school is somewhat dubious, since his major work ap- 
peared after Aytoun had given the school its formal status in his parody Firmilian. 
He was, however, often spoken of, or rather condemned, along with the others. See 
“Recent Poems and Plays,” Oxford and Cambridge Magazine, 1 (Dec. 1856), 717-24; 
“Contemporary Literature,” Westminster Review, txt (Oct. 1854), 614-15; “Literary 
Leaflets,” New Monthly Magazine, ct (Oct. 1854), 140-47; “Brief Literary Notices,” 
London Quarterly Review, u (June 1854), 587; “Poetry—The Spasmodists,” North 
British Review, xxvu (Feb. 1858), 125-36. 

4 George H. Ford, Keats and the Victorians (New Haven, 1944), pp. 171 and 76. 

5’ Hugh Walker, The Victorian Age in Literature (Cambridge, Eng., 1940), p. 526. 

® Quoted in William Sinclair, “Introduction” to Poems of Alexander Smith (Edin- 
burgh, 1909), p. xxxiv. 

7 “Recent English Poetry,” North American Review, txxvu (July 1853), 2 and 5. 

8 “Alexander Smith and Alexander Pope,” Fraser’s, xtviit (Oct. 1853), 453. 

* “Balder and the Harbingers,” Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine, xx1 (March 1854), 
167; “Poe and Poetry,” Dublin University Magazine, xt (July 1853), 104. 

10 “The Last New Poet,” Athenaeum, No. 1523 (Jan. 3, 1857), 16-18. 

1 See H. W. Garrod, “Matthew Arnold’s 1853 Preface,” RES, xvi (July 1941), 
310-21. 

2 The Life and Letters of Sydney Dobell, ed. E{mily] Jfolly], 1 (London, 1878), 
243-44. 
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Gilfillan, Smith’s discoverer and literary sponsor, made numerous 
enthusiastic comparisons to Keats in his review of the Life Drama." 

The other Spasmodics, as we have suggested, were less strikingly 
Keatsian; Dobell, for example, wrote only one poem—‘Keith of 
Ravelston,”’ which was greatly admired by Rossetti—in direct imita- 
tion of Keats, but throughout his work there is a marked Keatsian 
strain, less noticeable because it runs alongside Byronic and Miltonic 
strains. Hogg’s Instructor explicitly compared Dobell to Keats. But 
more often Keatsianism is imputed to Dobell, Bailey, and Bigg 
through such phrases as “Australian wealth of ... imagery’; a 
“poetical Bengal light, . . . beautiful images’’; “‘wealth of splendid 
imagery.’”* “Imagery pulsates like an aurora” over the pages of 
Smith, Bailey, and Dobell.'’ The reviewers spoke of “passages of 
intense brilliance’’* and “grand pyrotechnic displays’”’® in Bailey. 
There were comments about the school’s “colour without form,’”° 
its ‘luxuriant imagination.’™ Smith was the most talked of, but when, 
after Firmilian, these writers were thought of as a group, there seems 
to have been some blurring of individual! distinctions: what was said 
of one writer was loosely applied to all four. Thus Patmore, summing 
up the movement a few years after its death, speaks of the whole 
school in terms most fully applicable to Smith. He argues that one 
reason for the great celebrity of the Spasmodics is the fact that those 
who preen themselves on their literary judgment are aware of the 
neglect accorded Keats; when they find writers ‘““whose verses very 
closely resemble those of Keats,’’ they rush to their support, thinking 
that they will thereby demonstrate their acute judgment.” 

The Spasmodics may not have gorged on turtle and claret, but 
in terms of both critical appraisal and sales they were phenomenally 
successful. Indeed it is difficult today to realize the popularity of these 
poets; the criticism—or rhapsodizing—of their patron George Gilfil- 
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18 “Alexander Smith,” reprinted in A Gallery of Literary Portraits (London, 1927) 
pp. 61-73. 

4 Hogg’s Instructor, 1 (Feb. 1854), 89-96. 

% Athenaeum, No. 1368 (Jan. 14, 1854), 49-50. 

6 “Balder,” Eclectic Review, vit, n.s. (Oct. 1854), 424-35. 

17 Hogg’s Instructor, ut (Sept. 1854), 189. 

18 “J. Stanyan Bigg,” reprinted in A Gallery of Literary Portraits, p. 80. 

1® “Poetry—The Spasmodists,” North British Review, xxvut (Feb. 1858), 132. 

20 London Quarterly Review, 11 (June 1854), 587. 

1 Oxford and Cambridge Magazine, 1 (Dec. 1856), 717. There is also a reference to 
Smith’s “luxuriant colouring,” ibid., 718. 

2 “New Poets,” Edinburgh Review, crv (Oct. 1856), 346. 
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lan, an influential if not perspicacious reviewer, must be read to be 
believed. Gilfillan was not alone; these poets were extensively re- 
viewed and highly praised. Herbert Spencer considered Smith “‘the 
poet of the age,” and ranked him the best since Shakespeare.* His 
essay on the Philosophy of Style, published before the Life Drama 
had appeared in full, quoted Smith as though he were an acknowledged 
classic. Samples of Smith’s work in The Critic in 1852 drew praise 
from George Henry Lewes and inspired Meredith to write a sonnet 
hailing “‘The mighty warning of a poet’s birth.”* When the Life 
Drama was published in full in 1853 it was extremely well received, 
and it went into four editions in two years. As for the popularity of 
Bailey, the number of editions—over a hundred—speaks for itself. 
Dobell’s reception was only slightly less enthusiastic. His Roman 
(1850) and Balder (1854) each went into two editions and were widely 
reviewed. As a member of the school he shared in its glory, and on his 
own account was hailed by more than one writer as the new hope for 
poetry. “Seldom,” said The New Monthly Magazine, “has such an 
ovation been offered to any modern poetical aspirant.’”’ So great was 
the fame of these poets that William Edmondstoune Aytoun of 
Blackwood’s early came to think of the Spasmodics as a genuine 


menace; after sniping at them, he gave them further celebrity and 
formal status as a school in his delightful parody Firmilian, which 


*% Dobell’s first major poem, The Roman (1850), received very favorable notices. 
The Athenaeum spoke of ‘a new poet amongst us” in whose work there was “a return 
to the completeness of poetic art” (No. 1172 [April 13, 1850], 389-90). The Roman 
was highly praised by Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, The British Quarterly Review, 
The Eclectic Review, The Leader, and Bentley's Miscellany in 1850 and The Literary 
Gazetie in 1851. Before its publication, Gilfillan reviewed the Life Drama in The Critic 
(Dec. 1, 1851), 576, and The Leader and The Examiner also cited parts of the poem in 
advance. After the Life Drama appeared in full, it received high commendation from 
The Athenaeum, The Dublin University Magazine, Fraser's, Chambers’s, The North 
British Review, The Westminster, The New Quarterly Review, and Tait’s in 1853, and 
from The Prospective Review, Colburn’s, and Blackwood’s in 1854. Although its reception 
was not so favorable as those of The Roman and the Life Drama, Dobell’s Balder (1854) 
received even wider notice: it was reviewed in 1854 in The London Quarterly, The 
British Quarterly, The Eclectic, Fraser’s, The New Quarterly, Chambers’s, The Athenae- 
um, The New Monthly Magazine, The Westminster, and Tait’s. And there were compre- 
hensive reviews of the Spasmodic school in articles in Blackwood’s, The Edinburgh, The 
North British Review, and The Oxford and Cambridge Magazine. 

%« Life and Letiers of Herbert Spencer, ed. David Duncan (New York, 1908), 1, 87. 

% “The Philosophy of Style,” Westminster Review, tvumt (Oct. 1852), 448, 449. 

%* Anna Theresa Kitchel, George Lewes and George Eliot: A Review of Records (New 
York, 1933), pp. 106-107. Meredith’s sonnet was published in The Leader, Dec. 20, 
1851, and is reprinted in his Works, xx1v (New York, 1910), 164. 

37 New Monthly Magazine, c (March 1854), 292. 
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was much discussed in 1854 and which punctured the reputations of 
these four poets.** 

It is clear that the Spasmodic poets were known as Keatsian and 
that they were popular. The question that remains is whether Brown- 
ing knew of them. The Spasmodics were so much discussed in the 
fifties that it seems almost inevitable that he would have been aware 
of them. Kingsley,”® Arnold, Clough, Morris,*° Patmore, Alling- 
ham, Meredith—all knew the Spasmodics. Ruskin had a kind word 
for them,” and Lear commented on the school.” Tennyson knew of all 
three major Spasmodics and was in some sense influenced by them, 
especially by Dobell, in his Maud.“ Rossetti spoke well of some of 
their work,* and Swinburne was attracted and later repelled by the 
school. 

We are certain that Browning was aware of Bailey, for he had sug- 
gested to R. H. Horne a motto for the chapter on Bailey and Taylor 
in Horne’s New Spirit of the Age (1845), and elsewhere he expresses 


*8 “The Two Arnolds,” Blackwood’s, txxv (March 1854), 303-14; “Firmilian: 
A Tragedy,” ibid. (May 1854), 533-51. Later Firmilian was enlarged and published 
as a book. It was reviewed widely. See, for example, The Athenaeum, No. 1405 (Sept. 
30, 1854), 1165; The Dublin University Magazine, xi1v (Oct. 1854), 488-92; The New 
Quarterly, tv (1855), 11, 82; The New Monthly Magazine, cu (Oct. i854), 140-47; and 
The Westminster, tx11 (Oct. 1854), 614-15. 

** There is a portrait of a Spasmodic poet in his Two Years Ago, Life and Works of 
Charles Kingsley, xt11 and xiv (London, 1902). See also Margaret F. Thorp, Charles 
Kingsley (Princeton, 1937), pp. 94-95. 

* Morris was closely connected with The Oxford and Cambridge Magazine, which 
had an article on the Spasmodic movement (cited in Note 3 above). 

*" The Letters of Dante Gabriel Rossetti to William Allingham, 1854-70, ed. G. B. 
Hill (London, 1897), pp. 62, 199. 

® In Vol. v of Modern Painters in his Works, ed. E. T. Cook and Alexander Wed- 
derburn, vir (London, 1905), 317. 

% Letters of Edward Lear, ed. Lady Strachey (New York, 1907), p. 198. 

* Tennyson was a Bailey enthusiast, expressing “great admiration” for his Festus. 
See Charles Tennyson, Alfred Tennyson (New York, 1949), p. 215, and Hallam Tenny- 
son, Alfred Lord Tennyson, A Memoir by His Son, 1 (New York, 1897), 234. Smith, he 
held, had “considerable promise,” (Memoir, 11, 73); Dobell was “no commonplace 
poet,” he “heartily allowed” (ibid., 1, 264). 

For the influence of Dobell on Maud see W. C. and M. P. DeVane, ed., Selections 
from Tennyson (New York, 1940), p. 451; Edmund Gosse, Silhoueties (London, 1925), 
Pp. 335; Jerome H. Buckley, The Victorian Temper (Cambridge, Mass., 1951), p. 253. 

* On Bailey see Letters of D. G. Rossetti to Allingham, p. 172. On Smith and Dobell 
see ibid., pp. 62, 139, 143, 191. Dobell’s “Keith of Ravelston” he called the “finest, of 
its length, in any modern poet—ranking with Keats’ La Belle Dame sans Merci” 
ars Gabriel Rossetti, His Family Letters, 1, ed. William Michael Rossetti [London, 
1895], 420). 

%* Edmund Gosse, The Life of A. C. Swinburne, xix of The Works of Swinburne, 
Bonchurch ed. (London, 1927), 73, 104, 268. 
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interest in Bailey.*” There is no direct statement by Browning to in- 
dicate that he knew Dobell, but it seems probable that he would at 
least have heard of a figure so much praised, condemned, and com- 
mented on in the literary periodicals from 1850 on. Just as everyone 
knows of Christopher Fry today, so Browning, even in Italy, would 
have heard of Sydney Dobell. Mrs. Browning, who kept up a wide 
literary acquaintance, had read Smith. She writes on April 12, 1853, 
that she has borrowed a copy of the Athenaeum to see the article on 
Smith, “who appears so applauded everywhere.’** In June she writes 
of the opulence of his imagery, adding that, “It strikes us, however, 
that he has more imagery than verity, more colour than form.’*® 
Two months later she says, ““The very judgment Tennyson gave of 
him, im the very words, we had given here—‘fancy not imagination.’ 
Also, imagery in excess; thought in deficiency. . . . It is extraordinary 
to me that... he has met with so much rapid recognition.’”“ In 
September she tells another correspondent that she knows Smith by 
copious extracts in reviews “and by some MSS. once sent to us by 
friends and readers.’”’ Once more she notes his opulence of imagery, 
cites Tennyson’s opinion, refers to Smith’s “colour,”’ and concludes, 
“Nothing is more surprising to me than his favourable reception with 
the critics.” The “us,” the “we,” and the “us” imply that her hus- 
band had also read Smith and offered opinions on him. And it is in- 
teresting to note that twice Mrs. Browning uses the color metaphor 
to describe Smith and twice she expresses surprise at his popularity, 
for—if we substitute indignation for surprise—these are the principal 
points in the last two stanzas of “Popularity.” 

Surely such a response from Browning would not be surprising; 
he was a lover of Keats and a good judge of poetry; he would naturally 
be offended at the success of such inferior imitators. Moreover, his 
own poetry, like that of Keats, had not achieved popularity (only 


37 See New Letters of Robert Browning, ed. W. C. DeVane and K. L. Knickerbocker 
(New Haven, 1950), pp. 31, 82. In 1855 Browning wrote asking Rossetti’s opinion of 
Bailey’s Mystic (Letters of Robert Browning Collected by Thomas J. Wise, ed. Thurman L. 
Hood [New Haven, 1933], p. 41). Mrs. Browning was enthusiastic about Bailey. See 
Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning Addressed to R. H. Horne, ed. R. H. Stoddard 
(New York, 1889), pp. 222-25, and also The Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, 1845-46, 1 (New York, 1899), 373, 382. 

% The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, ed. Frederic G. Kenyon, 1, 2 vols. in 
one (New York, 1899), 112. 

% Tbid., 11, 120. 

4 Thid., 11, 134. 

® Jbid., 11, 138. 
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A Blot on the ’Scutcheon had reached a second edition, recognition 
which even Men and Women was not to attain), whereas the upstart 
and untalented Spasmodics had overnight become the poets of the 
age.” What more natural, therefore, than his taking up cudgels 
against them in “Popularity”? 

As for the dating of the poem, Mrs. Browning’s first reference to 
Smith occurs in April, 1853, and it would thus seem likely that 
“Popularity” was written some time after the early part of 1853. 

JEROME THALE 
University of Notre Dame 


“ The most striking instance of the inordinate praise given these poets is in the 
work of George Gilfillan. See for example his reviews of the Spasmodics reprinted in 
A Gallery of Literary Portraits. For the opposition’s testimony to the popularity of the 
Spasmodics see “Modern Light Literature—Poetry,” Blackwood’s, Lxxtx (Feb. 1856), 
125-38. 





FORM IN RICHARD II, Il. i. 40-66 


WHEN THE young scholars of sixteenth-century England had com- 
pleted the Latin curriculum of the lower grammar school and moved 
on to the upper school, part of the rhetorical training they received 
dealt with prose composition, the writing of themes. The guide for 
“correct” theme writing in English grammar schools was Aphthonius’ 
Progymnasmata, and after 1572 the version of Aphthonius current 
in England was a page for page reprint of a 1565 Frankfort edition 
translated into Latin by Rodolphus Agricola and Johannes Maria 
Cataneus, with the scholia of R. Lorichius.' Essentially all of the edi- 
tions appearing in the latter half of the century were alike, and an 
English grammar school student may have been trained in any one 
or a number of them. 

It is clear that William Shakespeare knew Aphthonius and the rest 
of the grammar school curriculum,? and it may reasonably be pre- 
sumed that the formulae in which he was drilled in grammar school 
were at least potential influences when he came to write his plays. In 
his chapter on Laws (Praise), the eighth of the fourteen forms which 
he treated, Aphthonius gave directions for the proper method of 


praising any person, place, or thing: Laus est Oratio, bona alicuius 
enumerans.* To these directions were added the scholia of Lorichius. 
This paper will concern itself with the relationship between Aph- 
thonius’ Progymnasmata, Lorichius’ scholia, and the form of the famous 
praise of England by John of Gaunt in the beginning of the second act 
of Richard II: 


This royal throne of kings, this sceptred isle, 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 


' See D. L. Clark, “The Rise and Fall of Progymnasmata in Sixteenth- and Seven- 
teenth-Century Grammar Schools,” Speech Monographs, xix (Nov., 1952), 259-63, 
for a brief survey of the Latin translations used as school books between 1500-1700. 
Ray Nadeau, “The Progymnasmata of Aphthonius in Translation, Speech Mono- 
graphs, x1x (Nov., 1952), 264-85, provides the first English version of the Greek text 
upon which the many Latin editions were ultimately founded. F. R. Johnson, “Two 
Renaissance Textbooks of Rhetoric,” HLQ, v1 (1943), 435-38, lists the various trans- 
lations and adaptations. See also T. W. Baldwin, William Shakspere’s Small Latine & 
Lesse Greeke (Urbana, 1944), 1, 288. This paper had its beginning in the author’s 
doctoral dissertation done under Professor Baldwin’s direction and submitted to the 
Graduate School of the University of Illinois in October, 1952. 

2 See Baldwin, Small Latine, 1, 288-354. 

* Aphthonius, Progymnasmata ... Partim A Rodolpho Agricola, partim @ Ioanne 
Maria Cataneo latinitate donata: Cum luculentis & utilibus in eadem Scholijs Reinhardi 
Lorichij Hadmarij (Frankfort, 1565), fol. ror. 
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This other Eden, demi-paradise, 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 

Against infection and the hand of war, 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 

This precious stone set in the silver sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a wall 

Or as a moat defensive to a house 

Against the envy of less happier lands, 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 
This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings, 
Fear’d by their breed and famous by their birth, 
Renowned for their deeds as far from home, 

For Christian service and true chivalry, 

As is the sepulchre in stubborn Jewry, 

Of the world’s ransom, blessed Mary’s Son, 

This land of such dear souls, this dear dear land, 
Dear for her reputation through the world, 

Is now leas’d out, I die pronouncing it, 

Like to a tenement or pelting farm. 

England, bound in with the triumphant sea, 
Whose rocky shore beats back the envious siege 
Of wat’ry Neptune, is now bound in with shame, 
With inky blots and rotten parchment bonds. 
That England, that was wont to conquer others, 
Hath made a shameful conquest of itself.‘ 


A comparison of the above lines with the directions of Aphthonius 
and the scholia of Lorichius in the 1565 edition of the Progymnasmata 
for the proper praise of towns will show that somehow William 
Shakespeare came to know these particular directions and—con- 
sciously or otherwise—made use of both their matter and their form 
when he came to compose John of Gaunt’s lines. 

For the encomium of John of Gaunt I have found no verbal par- 
allels in Holinshed’s account of the story of Richard II. William Allan 
Neilson thought that the “treatment of the character of John of 
Gaunt follows Froissart rather than Holinshed, but of the great speech 
on the glory of England there is no hint in the sources.’* J. Dover 
Wilson would have us believe that “‘we must look to Froissart for the 
origin of the... speech,’* but it is rather in his conception of the 
character of Gaunt than in the praise of England’s glory that Shake- 


* Richard IT, u. i. 40-66. Citations from Shakespeare in my text are to The Com- 
plete Plays and Poems of William Shakespeare, ed. William Allan Neilson and Charles J. 
Hill (Cambridge, Mass., 1942). 

5 The Complete Plays, p. 598. 

® King Richard II, ed. John Dover Wilson (Cambridge, England, 1939), p. lvi. 
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speare is like Froissart. Miss Campbell has pointed out a parallel to 
Act V, Scene vii, ll. 116-17 of King John in Holinshed’s record of 
Edward Campion’s trial in 1581: “This little land, God having so 
bountifullie bestowed his blessings upon it, that except it proove false 
within it selfe, no treason whatsoever can prevaile against it... .””? 
The “little Iland” blessed by God in Holinshed also parallels John 
of Gaunt’s sentiments, whatever the connection, if any. Except for 
this there is no hint of Gaunt’s speech in the sources. 

Although the materials that Shakespeare used are not to be found 
in Holinshed, there are many analogues elsewhere in the drama of the 
period. For example, in The Honourable History of Friar Bacon and 
Friar Bungay Greene has King Henry say 

Great men of Europe, monarchs of the west, 

Ring’d with the walls of old Oceanus, 

Whose lofty surge is like the battlements 

That compass’d high-built Babel in with towers, 
Welcome, my lords, welcome, brave western kings, 
To England’s shore, whose promontory cliffs 

Show Albion is another little world . . . (Sc. Iv. 1-7) 


And in the earlier Arraignment of Paris Peele speaks of Eliza’s king- 
dom as 


An ancient seat of kings, a second Troy, 
Ycompassed round with a commodious sea . . . (Vv. i. 66-67)* 


The picture of England, a little world set in the sea, is not original 
with Shakespeare. 

Furthermore, there are numerous analogues to parts of Gaunt’s 
speech throughout Shakespeare’s own earlier plays. The idea of 
Nature’s fortress which in Richard II takes the following form 


This fortress built by Nature for herself 
. . . set in the silver sea, 


7 Holinshed (1587), m1, 1323. Cited in Lily B. Campbell, Shakes peare’s “Histories” 
Mirrors of Elizabethan Policy (San Marino, 1947), p. 126. The same idea occurs in 
Troublesome Raigne: 


Let England liue true within it selfe, 
And all the world can neuer wrong her State. 


The Second Part of the Troublesome Raigne of King Iohn (Praetorius Facsimile, London, 
1888), v. ix. 45-46. 

8 J. Dover Wilson in the New Cambridge Edition of King Richard II (Cambridge, 
England, 1951) claims there are sources for Gaunt’s speech in Daniel’s Civil Wars, st. 
43 and in Thomas of Woodstock, |. 1888. At least they are parallels. 
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Which serves it in the office of a wall 
Or as a moat defensive to a house 
Against the envy of less happier lands . . . (11. i. 43-49) 


parallels [J Henry VI where Hastings thought it 


. .. better using France than trusting France. 

Let us be back’d with God and with the seas 

Which He hath given for fence impregnable, 

And with their helps only defend ourselves. (Iv. i. 42-45) 


Thus God, who gave England the defence of impregnable seas in 
III Henry VI, isin Richard IT Nature the builder of the fortress which 
He places in the sea. 

Nor is this the lone similarity between the two plays. In JIJ 
Henry VI Warwick had said that his 


. .. sovereign, with the loving citizens, 

Like to his island girt in with the ocean, 

Or, modest Dian, circled with her nymphs, 

Shall rest in London till we come to him. (Iv. viii. 19-22) 


John of Gaunt spoke later of “This happy breed of men, this little 
world, / This precious stone set in the silver sea.”” Thus some of the 
material used in the later Richard IT has affinities to that used in JJI 
Henry VI. 

But the figure of the defending seas in Henry VI is not the sole 
example earlier than Richard II. It is more fully developed in King 
John when Austria vows 


That to my home I will no more return 

Till Angiers and the right thou hast in France, 
Together with that pale, that white-fac’d shore, 
Whose foot spurns back the ocean’s roaring tides 
And coops from other lands her islanders, 

Even till that England, hedg’d in with the main, 
That water-walled bulwark, still secure 

And confident from foreign purposes, 

Even till that utmost corner of the west 

Salute thee for her king . . . (11. i. 21-30) 


England backed by the seas, “a fence impregnable” (J7J Henry VI, 
Iv. i. 44), is in King John “hedg’d in with the main, / That water- 
walled bulwark, still secure / And confident from foreign purposes.” 

One other figure of Gaunt’s speech seems to have been anticipated 
in Richard III, There Buckingham asked Catesby if it were 
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. +. not an easy matter 
To make William Lord Hastings of our mind 
For the instalment of this noble duke 
In the seat royal of this famous isle? (11. i. 161-64) 


The “seat royal of this famous isle’’ is paralleled, though not exactly, 
by the opening lines of Gaunt’s speech. 

Aphthonius had directed that all speeches of praise should begin 
‘“Primum prooemium pro qualitate rei pones.’’® Shakespeare began 
Gaunt’s praise of England in the way suggested by Aphthonius with 
a parallel to Buckingham’s “seat royal of this famous isle” and Peele’s 
“ancient seat of kings’’: 

This royal throne of kings, this sceptred isle, 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demi-paradise . . . (11. i. 40-42) 


Thus, by means of the rhetorical device of varying he had begun with 
his prooemium pro qualitate rei. The beginning was according to the 
directives, but Aphthonius went on to deal only with the praise of 
men. To this, however, R. Lorichius added his scholia, among which 
were “‘copiosa vrbes laudandi ratio. . . ’"® He began his instructions 
for the correct method of praising a town by expanding Quintilian 
and observing that 

Vrbes laudantur non secus atq; homines, principid sunt ea spectanda, quae 
tempore praesentem urbis celebritatem antecesserunt: ut conditor, ciuésq; 
qui administrarunt, inhabitaruntq; deinde quae ipsi sunt tempore coniuncta, 
ut ager, flumina, montes, mare, portus, moenia, fouea, tecta, et ciues, qui 
inhabitant: postrem6é quae insecuta infortunia, quibus commemorandis com- 
miserationem mouemus, ipsisq; euersoribus odium conflamus." 


In the first three lines of his praise of England, Shakespeare not only 
began with his prooemium, as Aphthonius required, but he also obeyed 
the scholia of Lorichius: “ . . . principid sunt ea spectanda, quae tem- 
pore praesentem urbis celebritatem antecesserunt.”’ The remainder 


* Aphthonius, fol. r1ov. 

10 Aphthonius, fol. 145v. 

"t Ibid. My translation from the Latin is as follows: Cities are praised just as men: 
first those things are to be regarded which in point of time preceded the present renown 
of the city: such as the founder, the citizens who governed and inhabited it; then the 
things bordering on it at the time, such as territory, rivers, mountains, the sea, a 
haven, a moat, dwellings, and the citizens who inhabit it; and finally those misfor- 
tunes which have followed, by the noting of which we incite pity and stir up hatred 
against the destroyers. 
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of the speech uses the materials suggested by Lorichius and arranges 
them in the order suggested. 

In the fourth line Shakespeare takes up the conditor, Nature her- 
self. Regarding Vrbis laus a conditore, Lorichius had added a further 
scholia: ‘“‘Conditorem igitur commodé primum ex descriptionis loco, 
atq; aded adiunctis describemus: . . . Deinde a causis erit augendum, 
cur eo in loco urbem loc4rit.”" Shakespeare gave the description of 
“this little world, / This precious stone set in the si!ver sea,’”’ and then 
he told cur eo in loco urbem locérit: the sea ‘serves it in the office of a 
wall / Or as a moat defensive to a house... . ” (Cf. Shakespeare’s 
‘moat defensive” with Lorichius’ “‘moenia, fouea”’ above.) 

Next Lorichius advised praising those ‘“‘qui administrérunt, in- 
habitaruntq.” This Shakespeare did by praising England for being a 
“teeming womb of royal kings,’’ and he proceeded to praise these 
kings for their ‘deeds as far from home, / For Christian service and 
true chivalry, / As is the sepulchre in stubborn Jewry, / Of the world’s 
ransom, blessed Mary’s Son.” Richmond Noble says that Shake- 
speare may have taken the idea of Christ as a ransom from I Tim. 
ii.6: ““Who gaue himselfe, a raunsome for all’’; or Matt. xx.28: “& to 
giue his life a ransome for many.” But the idea of Christ as a ransom 
is much too widespread in Christian thought to be pinned down to any 


single source, as the medieval hymn Pange Lingua Gloriosi with its 
line ‘‘Sanguinisque pretiosi” shows. 

Lorichius’ scholia on the proper method for praising a town con- 
cludes “postremd quae insecuta infortunia, quibus commemorandis 
commiserationem mouemus, ipsisq; euersoribus odium conflamus.” 
And Shakespeare concludes John of Gaunt’s speech 


This land of such dear souls, this dear dear land, 
Dear for her reputation through the world, 

Is now leas’d out, I die pronouncing it, 

Like to a tenement or pelting farm. 

England, bound in with the triumphant sea, 
Whose rocky shore beats back the envious siege 
Of wat’ry Neptune, is now bound in with shame, 
With inky blots and rotten parchment bonds. 
That England, that was wont to conquer others, 
Hath made a shameful conquest of itself. 


Lorichius himself would have been pleased. 


2 Aphthonius, fol. 146r. 
4% Richmond Noble, Shakespeare's Biblical Knowledge (London, 1935), P- 265. 
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It is now abundantly clear that William Shakespeare knew and 
followed the directions for the praise of a city or town which were con- 
tained in Aphthonius’ Progymnasmata and the scholia of R. Lorichius. 
From this source he obtained the form which he impressed upon ideas 
familiar to him and to many of his contemporaries and predecessors. 
Much of his material was commonplace; his pattern was open to all 
who looked into Aphthonius; but Shakespeare’s creative genius could 
combine the two and produce a speech that thrilled the Elizabethan 
Englishman and still thrills the Englishman of our day. 


Witiram C. McAvoy 
Saint Louis University 





JORG ZOBELS “ZAHMUNG DER WIDERSPENSTIGEN” 


VON JORG ZOBEL sind bis jetzt zehn erzihlende Gedichte nachgewie- 
sen, die simtlich im Cgm. 568 (aus dem Jahre 1468) stehen. Nur von 
einem davon, dem “Leben des heiligen Eustachius,”’ ist noch eine 
zweite Handschrift nachgewiesen, ein Fragment, das 1837 K. Roth 
gehérte und jetzt verschollen zu sein scheint (s. K. Langosch im 
Verfasserlexikon tv, Sp. 1164 f.). Gedruckt liegen nur der Anfang 
dieses Bruchstiicks (14 Verse) und das “Leben des heiligen Alexius”’ 
vor, das 1843 H. F. Mafimann herausgegeben hat. Diese Proben 
geniigen nicht, um ein Urteil tiber Jérg Zobel zu gewinnen, denn sie 
zeigen nur ein Gebiet seines Schaffens, die Legendendichtung. Er 
hat daneben auch die weltliche moralische Erzahlung gepflegt, was 
die Uberschriften, die Langosch den Gedichten gegeben hat, vermuten 
lassen, aber nicht deutlich genug kennzeichnen. Eine dieser Versnovel- 
len wird nun hier bekannt gemacht. Sie triigt bei Langosch den Titel 
“Von einem Roftauscher.” Sie behandelt das weitverbreitete Thema 
von der Bésen Sieben, die von ihrem Mann mit drastischen Mitteln 
zur Vernunft gebracht wird. Da& der Gatte bei Zobel ein Roftaiuscher 
ist, erscheint zu unwesentlich, als da wir die Dichtung nicht in An- 
lehnung an Shakespeare’s Taming of the Shrew mit dem kennzeichnen- 
deren Titel ‘‘Zahmung der Widerspenstigen”’ versehen diirften. 

V. d. Hagen hat—im Gesamiabenteuer 1 (1850), LX XXIII-XC— 
zahlreiche italienische, spanische, franzésische, orientalische, eng- 
lische und deutsche Versionen nachgewiesen. In der mhd. Literatur ist 
die bekannteste Bearbeitung ein Gedicht Sibotes von Erfurt, das 
in den Handschriften “Frauenzucht” heiSt und von dem Neubear- 
beiter des Gesamtabenteuers, H. Niewéhner, “Die gezihmte Wider- 
spenstige” iiberschrieben wurde. Ein Einflu® Sibotes auf den aus St. 
Gallen stammenden Zobel ist nicht anzunehmen, obwohl Sibotes 
Gedicht ziemlich weit verbreitet war und auch in einer erweiternden 
Bearbeitung aus der Bodenseegegend bekannt ist (Nr. CXLVIII in 
Lafbergs Liedersaal, 11, 499 ff.). Bei Zobel ist die Widerspenstige die 
Tochter eines Adligen. Sie mu wegen ihres Charakters unter ihrem 
Stande verheiratet werden, und der Vater fiirchtet zunichst sogar, 
da nicht einmal der Roftiauscher, dem er sie anbietet, sie nehmen 
werde. Ihre Zahmung geschieht anders als bei Sibote, und auch keine 
der andern bisher nachgewiesenen Fassungen bietet die gleichen 
Ziige. Wahrend bei Sibote nach der Tétung des Pferdes die bése Frau 
gesattelt und geritten wird und in den andern Fassungen, die meist 
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das Reiten der Frau vermissen lassen, wenigstens die Tétung ver- 
schiedener Tiere (Pferd, Windhunde, Habicht u.a.) vorkommt, la8t 
Zobel seinen Rof tiuscher schonender verfahren. Gleichwohl ist 
seine Szene, wie der Mann die Katze peitscht, die seine nackt im 
Bett liegende Frau festhalten muff, noch immer peinlich genug. 
Daf der Gatte der Katze befiehlt, das Friihstiick zu bereiten, weil seine 
Frau diese Arbeit verweigert, findet sich nur bei Zobel. Die Katze 
kommt im iibrigen auch in einer orientalischen Version vor. V. d. 
Hagen wies auf eine persische Fassung hin, die Simrock aus einer 
Sammlung Sketches of Persia bekanntgemacht hatte; in dieser Ge- 
schichte erzihlt ein vornehmer Mann einem Pantoffelhelden, er 
habe seine eheherrliche Autoritait dadurch behauptet, da®B er der 
Lieblingskatze seiner Frau den Kopf abschlug. Bei Zobel wird die 
Bése Sieben nicht nur durch die Furcht, daf sie selbst wie die Katze 
geziichtigt werden kénnte, von ihrem Trotz kuriert, sondern auch 
durch die Sorge vor einer etwaigen Wiederholung der Bestrafung der 
Katze: das gepeinigte Tier hatte sie durch verzweifeltes Kratzen und 
Beifen iibel zugerichtet. 

Zobel erzéhit nicht ungewandt, zeigt sich aber hinsichtlich der 
Verstechnik recht nachlassig. Er erlaubt sich mehrere konsonantisch 
unreine Reime (arg: ward 9; sturb: wurd 43; omm:jung 63; hus: rust 88; 
spis:list 95) und grobe vokalische Ungenauigkeiten (vngeschlacht: 
mocht 11; schiin schén:in 13; schiin schén:tin 219; gert:gehdrt 19; 
sinn:gien génnen 37; getan:davon 255). Er ist zwar bemiiht, einen 
regelma®igen Wechsel von Hebungen und Senkungen herzustellen, 
nimmt aber dabei mehrmals zu dem geschmacklosen iiberschiissigen 
-e Zuflucht (die jm vsermasen liebe was 3; Ain ross tiischel wase das 32; 
da es tage ward 181; Als bald er in das huse gieng 203). Das Priteritum 
stie 101 (=stuont) ist offenbar aus Reimnot in Anlehnung an gie, lie 
usw. gebildet. 

Die Urschrift war wenig filter als die im Cgm. 568 vorliegende 
Abschrift. Zwei der Gedichte Zobels sind datiert: 1455 und 1456. 
Die “Zaihmung der Widerspenstigen” wird um die gleiche Zeit 
verfaB8t worden sein. Die Schrift—zweispaltig auf Papierbogen in 
Folio geschrieben—ist eine nicht eben schéne, aber iiberall leserliche 
Kursive und textlich recht sorgfialtig. Die Sprache des Schreibers 
kommt der des Dichters sehr nahe. Die alten Langvokale #, @ und iu 
sind meist erhalten; wo die neuen Diphthonge gesetzt werden, liegt 
Einflu8 der nichtalemannischen Schreibsprachen vor. Kennzeichnend 
alemannisch sind sowohl die Kontraktionen kust (=kumest) 113, 
124, sond (=sollend) 260 als auch die -i-, -a- und -w- statt der sonst 
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tiberall im Mhd. geltenden -e- in unbetonten oder schwachbetonten 
Silben: dini 83; allerliebsti 110; ally 130; ally disy gantzy 190; baydi 
227; werdist 117; hebiniz 178; schaffind 191; liessist 211; miistin 249; 
iran 15; disan 76; welan (welchen) 112; allan 233; gekochut 95, 209; 
ainust 195; verwandlut 225; kundust 234. 

Unser Abdruck schlieSt sich engstens an die Handschrift an. Die 
Versanfinge werden regelmafig grof geschrieben, Satzzeichen werden 
eingefiihrt und die Abkiirzungen aufgelést. Bei den diakritischen 
Zeichen iiber den Vokalen ist nicht stets genau zu unterscheiden, ob 
es sich um °, °," oder handelt. Die iiber y regelmafig erscheinenden 
zwei Punkte werden weggelassen. Die Schreibung von w# und 2, i, 7 
und y wird nicht geregelt. Da der Schreiber des 15. Jahrhunderts 
z and s nicht mehr unterscheidet und wz sowohl fiir altes waz (116, 
141) als auch fiir altes was (133) setzt, wird einheitlich was gedruckt; 
entsprechend wird auch dz durch das wiedergegeben (156, 180). 


(Bl. 245ra) Es was ains mals ain edel man, 
Der hett ain frawen wol getann, 
Die jm vsermassen liebe was, 
Als ich an ainem biche las. 
By jm gebar die schiin, die finn, 
Treiy kind. Das warenn téchterlin. 
Die zoch man vf gar ziichteklich. 
Zwo die warnn ain ander glich. 
Sy wuchsen vf an alles arg. 
Die tritt von in gesundert ward. 
Die was so recht vngeschlacht, 
Das niemen by ir beliben mocht. 
Die zwo die waren tungentlich vnd schiin, 
Das menklich gutz seytt von in. 
Da die za iran tagen kommen, 
Als ich es syder han vernomen, 
Der vater gab in man also. 
Nach irem wilen versorgt er die zwo. 
Der triten gar niemen gert, 
Wan menklich hett von ir gehért, 
Das sy so recht bése was 
Vnd so vngeert vnd so las, 
Das niemen by ir beliben kund. 
Der vater gedacht ze der selben stund: 
“Mich enricht, wer mich vmb sy batt, 
Das ich das vnhail von mir titt. 
Sy niempt mir hertz, sin vnd mit. 
Das sy so recht schantlich tit. 
Sy wil mirs hertz im lib versencken.” 


1. Der Raum fiir die Initiale E ist leer geblieben. 
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30 An dem begund er gedencken 
An ainen, der nach by jm sas. 
Ain ross tiischel wase das. 
Er kund mit rossen solich 168. 
Es was kain ro nit so bé8, 
Er machts tugentliches mit. 
Da mit gewan er er vnd git. 
Der herr gedacht jn sinem sinn: 
“Zwar ich solt jm min tochter gien, 
Ob er sy auch gezimen miig 
(Bl. 245rb) Vnd sy nach sim wilen ziig, 
Won sy ist so bés vnd verhit. 
Solt ich sy schlachen mit ainem schit, 
Ich miist sy schlachen das sy sturb, 
E das sy jmer giitig wurd.” 
Er nam das festeklich in sinn 
Vnd schickt bald nach jm hin. 
Der ros tiischel kam gegangen. 
Er ward von jm gar schin enpfangen. 
Er sprach za jm: “Nun sitz za mir, 
Won ich muf etwas sagen dier. 
Das verstand von mir gar eben: 
Wilt, ich wil dier min tochter geben.” 
Der rostiischel sprach: ‘‘Das sol nit sin! 
Was maint jr, das ir spotend min?” 
Der her sprach: “Du hast kain spot an mir! 
Bitst du mich, ich gib sy dir. 
Das solt du von mir werden gewar.” 
Er sprach: “So schlacht mirs frélich dar!” 
Der her sprach: Das sol sin! 
Nun se hab dier die tochter min. 
Vnd was ich dir gitz an ir geb, 
Das heb mir vf die wil ich leb.” 
Der rostiischel sprach: ‘Was ist dar vmm? 
Sy wirt noch git, won sy ist jung. 
Ich wil sy faren mit mir hain. 
Da sy wir bayde san alain, 
Da wil ich ir zucht vnd er erzégen. 
Mit wem wolt sy dann hadritz pflegen?”’ 
Er fart sy hain vnd het sy wol, 
Als man ain frowen bilich sol, 
Die nach eren stellen tat. 
Das doch der nie kam ze mit, 
Wan sy was bos vnd vngschlacht. 
In sinem hertzen er gedacht: 
“Zwir ich sol dich dar za pringen, 
Das du list von disan dingen!” 
An ainem morgen er ausraytt. 
Er sprach: “Lig, das das essen werd berait, 
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Won ich kom her wider schier.” 

Sy sprach: “Was seist du dar an mir? 
Ich lig vnd schlaff, bis mich beniigt, 
Vnd wil essen, so es mir fiigt. 

Ich acht nit fast vf dini wort.” 

Da der man das erhort, 

Er rait da hin, als ich euch sag, 

Vnd kam her wider ze mitem tag 
Vnd ging frélich jn das hus. 

Do sas die katz bim herd vnd rust 
Vnd lag sin wib danocht jm bet. 

Mit der katzen er do ret: 

“Wes hast du dich nit wol bedacht 
Vnd hast ain fiur zim hafen gemacht, 
Das die spis gesoten wir? 

Sicherlich vnd geschicht es mir mer, 
Das nit gekochut ist die spis, 

Ich schlach dich, das du vor mir list.” 
Mit der katzen er das ret. 

Dar nach gieng er zi dem bet, 

Da sin wib jne lag. 

Er winst ir ain salgen giten tag. 

Vnd do er also vor ir stie, 

Von richter boshait so tanckt sy im nie. 
Also gieng er wider vs 

Vnd liess sy schlaffen jn dem hus. 

Sy lag bis das ir eben was. 

Da stand sy vf vnd tranck vnd ass. 
Die wil was der man jm stal 

Vnd versach die ros iiber all 

Ynd gieng dar nach wider hain. 

Er sprach: “‘Zart, allerliebsti min, 
Mich hungert ser, gib mir ze essen!” 
Sy sprach: “An welan galgen bist gesessen, 
Das du nit kust ze rechter zit? 

Nun fris das brot, das dert lit, 

Won ich dir dalan koch alain.” 

Er gedacht: “‘Zwar ich main, 

Du werdist verwandlen dinen zorn!” 
Er schwaig aber stil bis morn. 

Do sas er zi dem herd alain, 

Die katz by jm auf ainem stain. 

Za der sprach er: “Gedenck dar an 
Vnd ta das ich dich gehayssen han! 
Vnd beheltstus nit jn dinem sin, 
Zwir du kust mirs nimer hin.” 

Also rayt er wider vB 

Vnd lieB die katzen by dem hus 

Vnd och die frawen da sy lag, 
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Vnd kam her wider ze mitem tag 
Vnd fand die katzen by dem fwr. 
“Ally freiid die wirt dir tiir, 
Jch schlach dich, das du schrist waffen! 
Wie hast so lasterlich verschlaffen?” 
Er macht ain rit, die was gros, 
Vnd trig die katzen jn der schos 
Ze siner frawen da sy lag. 
“Nun hér vnd merck was ich dir sag: 
Die katz die hatt verschlaffen ser. 
Ich seit jrs gestert, tit sis mer, 
Das ich jrs nimer tiber sich.” 
Sy sprach: “Wie bist du doch so giich! 
Was wilt der katzen gewinen ab?” 
Er sprach: “Bald nun se vnd hab, 
Daz ich die katze sere schlach!” 
Dar ab sy jemerlichen sach, 

(Bl. 246ra) Won sy was nakend vnde plos. 
Er gab ir die katzen jn die schos. 
Er sprach: “Heb fast vnd lass sy nit, 
Won entrint sy dir nun ainen trit, 
Jch wil dich fair die katzen schlachen.” 
Vnd begund also an fachen. 
Er schlig die katzen vf den schwantz. 
Das wib er grayff sy by dem kantz 
Vnd hab sy fast vnde ser. 
Die katz die stalt sich gen ir ze wer 
Vnd zer kratzt sy so jamerlich, 
Das sy nit was aim menschen glich. 
Als begund er die katzen hetzen. 
Sy gund fast pissen vnde kretzen, 
Das sy schray das bitter mort. 
Do der man das erhort, 
Er schlig die katzen aber me. 
Die katz kratzt fast vnde schray 
Vnd zert sich von dem wib mit gwalt. 
Der man schwWr fast vnde schalt: 
“War vmm hast du die katzen glan? 
Zwar des mist du strayche hin!” 
Das wib gar schnel zi jm sprach, 
Do sy jn also zornig sach: 
“Was woltest du zichen mich? 
Siech wie recht jemerlich 
Mich die katz hatt zerrissen 
Vnd so recht hart gebissen. 


137. v ’schaffen Hs. 
146. die von mir ergdnst. 
166. str dber Rasur. 
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Nun vergib mirs, das bit ich dich! 

Jch kund sy nit beheben sicherlich.” 
Der man der sprach: “Sy dir vergeben! 
Doch so lig by dinem leben, 

Ob die katz me wider mich tat 

Vnd ich dich me hebintz batt, 

So lass sy nit by dinem lib!” 

“Das wil ich tin,” sprach das wib. 

En mornne, da es tage ward, 

Er hab sich aber uf die fart 

Vnd rayt mit den rossen vs. 

Das wib das gieng frw jm hus 

Vnd ligt, was die katz kiind kochen. 
Do lags bim fWr, das was getrochen. 
Das wib sprach: “Du verschlaffes tier, 
Heb dich vom herd vil bald vnd schier, 
Won ich wil selber riiren vnd kochen 
Ally disy gantzy wochen 

Vnd was jm hus zi schaffind ist, 

Won du so recht verschlaffen bist, 

Das ich dich licht me miist haben. 

Ich welt vil lieber sin vergraben, 

Denn das ich dich noch ainust hiib.” 
Sy sas& zim herd vnd scharbet riib 
Vnd wisch die haffen vnd richt sich zi 
Vnd gedacht: “Weder spatt noch frw 
Wil ichs an katzen nit me lan, 

Won ich wil selber frw vf stan. 

Das hus wil ich versorgen selb.” 

Jn dem so kompt der man vom feld. 
Als bald er jn das huse gieng. 

Wie tugentlich sy jn enpfieng 

Vnd enpfieng jm mantel vnd den hit. 
Er gedacht: “Es mécht noch werden git, 
Das ich die katzen han geschlagen.” 
Er begund sy dor nach fragen, 

Ob die katz gekochut het. 

Sy sprach: “Vnd tattest das ich dich bat, 
Das du die katzen liessist gann, 

So wilt ich selber frw vf stan 

Vnd schaffen was man schaffen sol.” 
Er sprach: “Das gefelt mir fast wol. 
Was dir dar vmm sy ze mit, 

Das ta! Es tunckt mich sicher git.” 
Sy ward so git vnd tugendlich. 

Sy versach das hus vnd och das vich. 
Vnd was man schaffen solt vnd tin, 
Das tet sy aygenlich vnd schin 
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Vnd gelies an katzen nimer me. 

Sy forcht, sy miist sy heben als éé. 
Sy ward so gemach vnd so zam, 

Das menklich wunder dar ab nam. 
Sy verwandlut gar den alten sin. 
Ains mals do schickt ir vater nach jn. 
Als kommentz dar baydy sand. 

Zia jm nam er den tochter man. 

Er forst in bald vnd fragt jn der mir, 
Ob im sin wib gehorsam wir. 

Er sprach: “Sy gefelt mir wol, 

Won sy tit alles das sy sol. 

Sy ist mir gehorsam jn allan dingen.” 
Er sprach: “Wie kundust sy dar za bringen? 
Sicherlich mit straichen gros?” 

Er sprach: “Weder straich noch stos 
Han ich jr al min tag nie geben.” 
Der schwecher sprach: “‘Nun sag mir eben, 
Wie hast du sy dar zi zogen? 

Sy was so ge, starr vnd vngebogen. 
Jch westin geren, wie dem wir.” 

Er seytt jms aygenlich vnd gir. 

Der schwecher sprach aber zi jmm: 
“Sicherlich du hast gat synn. 

Du hast der sack so wislich tan.” 

Ich welt, das ain yeglich man, 

Der da hett ain sélich wib, 

Die so bés vnd wider kib, 

Das sy die katzen miistin heben. 

Das welt ich ir ze basse geben, 

Das sy die katzen also plos 

Fast miist heben jn ir schos8, 

Won ich main, das noch meniger hab 
Ain solich wib noch hut zetag. 

Vnd tat er, als der hatt get&n, 

Sy lies vilicht auch da von, 

Das sy wurd git die wil sy lebt. 

Da mit die red ain ende hett, 

Die ich Jérg Zobel han gesprochen. 
Die frawen die sond selber kochen 
Vnd willig sin hiir vnd ferd. 

So jagt man katzen von dem herd 
Vnd auf dem hus mit ainer rit. 

Ir lieben frawen, hand iich in hit! 


GERHARD EIs 


Universitat Heidelberg 
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PEACOCK’S USE OF MUSIC IN HIS NOVELS 


DURING A LONG study of Peacock, I became increasingly aware of a 
factor in his writings which seems never to have been fully pointed 
out, and which I believe aids in understanding much about him that 
has seemed puzzling—this is his use of music. Several critics have re- 
marked about a kind of light opera atmosphere that pervades the 
novels but they have pursued the idea no further. Of all the perceptive 
critics who have written about Peacock only Wilson and Able have 
partially grasped the musicality of his work. Wilson, in particular, 
has a sensitive ear and observes: 

The fact that Peacock’s imagination is not vigorous has kept people from 
realizing how exquisite his effects are. It is usual to treat him as a satirist 
whose power is more or less weakened by his scoring off both sides of every 
question, but the truth is Peacock is an artist the aim of whose art is to achieve 
not merely a weaving of ideas but also an atmosphere—an aroma, a flavor, a 
harmony. 

You get closer to what Peacock is trying to do by approaching him 
through his admiration of Mozart than by assimilating him to Lucian or 
Voltaire. His books are more like operas than novels and the elements of 
fantasy with which they play as well as landscapes, boating and skating 
parties are as important as the conversations. It all makes a delicious music, 
at the same time sober and gay, in which words fall like notes from a flute.' 


And Able wrote, ‘The idea of a social group as a sort of symphony, 
which becomes explicit in Meredith, is in Peacock as such unexpressed, 
but the behavior of the characters themselves illustrates it abun- 
dantly.’” This is only partly true: Peacock was aiming to express with 
his social groups a musical ensemble, not a symphony, but an opera; 
his main interest was operatic and he preferred in music the human 
voice rather than an instrument. If instead of a symphony one calls 
to mind the ensemble scenes in Mozart’s operas, and particularly 
Don Giovanni, which was his favorite, one will begin to have a per- 
ception of what Peacock was trying to do—to express, through the 
behavior of his characters, a musical ensemble. 

Peacock’s basic use of music was as the crowning expression of the 
harmoniousness of the good life—a life that included also dancing 
and laughter, good food, wine, and talk. The people in the novels are 


* Edmund Wilson, “Musical Glasses of Peacock,” New Yorker, xxi (Aug. 23, 


1947), 72. 
* Augustus Henry Able, George Meredith and Thomas Love Peacock: A Study in 
Literary Influence (Philadelphia, 1933), p. 76. 
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all strongly musical but definitely prefer vocal music of the classical 
style—music with expressed but restrained emotion, beauty of melody 
and harmony, and clarity of phrasing—primarily Mozart, Beethoven’s 
Fidelio, and the Italian romantics (particularly Rossini, also Bernini 
and Donizetti, etc.). Every heroine in Peacock’s novels both plays and 
sings—‘‘She should be musical, but she should have music in her soul, 
as well as her fingers: her voice and her touch should have no one point 
in common with that mechanical squalling and jingling which are 
commonly dignified with the insulted name of music: they should be 
the modes of the harmony of her mind.”* More important is the social 
application of music; it always unites and quiets the group after a 
clamorous argument and draws them together into a pleasant, har- 
monious, communal activity; in Melincourt “‘music and conversation 
consumed the evenings.’ In Gryll Grange the music and chorus of the 
comedy “Aristophanes in London” are all performed by the guests at 
the Grange. The characters in the novels are not only adept at play- 
ing instruments and singing, they also display a thorough knowledge 
of music in their discussions, though it must be granted that the 
opinions they express are simply extensions of Peacock’s own. In 
Crotchet Castle the “dilettante musician” Mr. O’Trillo “maintains 
that the sole end of enlightened society is to get up a good opera, and 
laments that wealth, genius and energy, are squandered upon other 
pursuits, to the neglect of this one great matter.’”* Moreover, he is 
supported by Dr. Folliott, who states that “The Athenians gave to 
music-making, choreography and didascalics, precedence of all other 
matters, civil and military.’ But in Gryll Grange is the clearest state- 
ment of Peacock’s ideas on music. Favoring vocal music and the tonal 
gradations of the human voice, he disliked the “tempered scale” 
or mechanically adjusted tonal differences adapted for instruments, 
particularly the piano, in the eighteenth century and still in use today. 
Disliking it he turned back to the Greeks, and since very little was 
known about Greek music he could imagine it to be as perfect as their 
other arts, and presented his ideas in a discussion between Falconer 
and Mr. Minim, the professional musician. 


? Thomas Love Peacock, Melincourt (London, 1924), p. 116. Citations from 
Peacock in my text are from the Halliford edition, in ten volumes, of Peacock’s entire 
works, edited by H. F. B. Brett-Smith and C. E. Jones and published in London in 
1924-34. 

4 Ibid., p. go. 

5 Thomas Love Peacock, Crotchet Castle (London, 1924), p. 64. 

® Ibid., p. 83. 
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Falconer: With their three scales, diatonic, chromatic, and enharmonic, 
they must have exhausted every possible expression of feeling. Their scales 
were in true intervals; they had really major and minor tones; we have 
neither, but a confusion of both. They had both sharps and flats: we have 
neither, but a mere set of semitones, which serve for both. In their enhar- 
monic scale the fineness of their ear perceived distinctions which are lost on 
the coarseness of ours. 

Minim: With all that they never got beyond melody. They had no harmony 
in our sense. They sang only in unisons and octaves. 

Falconer: It is not clear that they did not sing in fifths. As to harmony in 
one sense, I will not go so far as to say with Ritson that the only use of the 
harmony is to spoil the melody; but I will say, that to my taste a simple 
accompaniment, in strict subordination to the melody, is far more agreeable 
than that Niagara of sound under which it is now the fashion to bury it. . . . 
A song sung with feeling and expression is good, however accompanied. Other- 
wise, the pianoforte is not much to my mind. All its intervals are false, and 
temperament is a poor substitute for natural intonation. Then its incapability 
of sustaining a note has led, as the only means of producing effect, to those 
infinitesimal subdivisions of sound, in which all sentiment and expression are 
twittered and frittered into nothingness. 

Minim: Yet I must say that there is a great charm in that brilliancy of 
execution which is an exclusively modern and very modern accomplishment. 

Falconer: To those who perceive it. All things are as they are perceived. 
To me music has no charm without expression.’ 


The discussion of the difference between brilliant execution and 
true expression led to a final statement of Peacock’s taste. He acknowl- 
edged his limitation—that his experience was principally in opera, or 
as it was then known, “Italian theatre’—but in that realm as in 
others, Peacock’s taste was infallible and his criticism excellent. “‘For 
music . .. which requires only to be correctly interpreted to be uni- 
versally recognized as the absolute perfection of melody, harmony, 
and expression, I think Mozart has... [no equal.] Beethoven per- 
haps: he composed only one opera, Fidelio; but what an opera that is! 
. .. What pathos in the songs of affection, what grandeur in the songs 
of triumph, what wonderful combinations in the accompaniments, 
where a perpetual stream of counter-melody creeps along in the bass, 
yet in perfect harmony with the melody above!’”* 

Now that Peacock’s taste in music is apparent and also his general, 
conventional use of it, what remains to be seen is how it influenced 
the style and the structure of the novels. He does not use music for 
the purpose of character ‘‘Leit-motifs” in the Wagnerian manner, or as 


7 Thomas Love Peacock, Gryll Grange (London, 1924), p. 129. 
8 Tbid., p. 142. 
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Shaw does in his Don Juan in Hell, where each person enters to the 
accompaniment of the music associated with that character in Mo- 
zart’s Don Giovanni. He does use it to express a character’s mood and 
personality, and to heighten the effect of a scene; he uses musical 
forms in the structures of his plots and applies tone and rhythm both 
internally and externally in the verbal style. 

The use of music and musica] expressions to delineate a character’s 
personality and mood occurs mostly in Nightmare Abbey and Maid 
Marian, two earlier works. Peacock says of the gay, vain, sprightly 
and unpredictable Marionetta of Nightmare Abbey, Scythrop’s first 
love: “Being a compound of all the Allegro Vivace of the O’Carrolls 
with the Andante Doloroso of the Glowries, she exhibited in her char- 
acter all the diversities of the April sky.”® When you know that in 
music Allegro Vivace means merry, gay, brisk, lively, spirited and 
fast-moving; and that Andante Doloroso means slow, plaintive and 
pathetic, you get a far more vivid picture of the contradictions of 
Marionetta’s character than a long string of such adjectives would 
give. Also in Nightmare Abbey Peacock made an interesting though 
not greatly original use of familiar arias to express and heighten the 
moods of his characters. In the middle of one of Scythrop’s long, 
pathetic, and impassioned remonstrances to Marionetta about her 
constant changes of heart she strikes up a gay rondo, and when he 
begins to storm she answers him with “Zitti, zitti, piano, piano, non 
facciamo confusione” (quiet, quiet, soft, soft, let us not create con- 
fusion),’° from Rossini’s Barber of Seville. Or, when Scythrop sulks in 
a corner reading Dante, Marionetta remarks to him, “I see you are in 
the middle of Purgatory.” “I am in the middle of Hell,” said Scythrop 
furiously. “Are you,”’ said she, “then come across the room and I will 
sing you the finale of Don Giovanni’™ (which happens to tell of the 
final disappearance of Don Giovanni in flames). 

Maid Marian is the most singing of all the novels; music is inherent 
in its spirit, and it is so interspersed with beautiful songs that, accord- 
ing to Garnett, it was transplanted in its entirety as the libretto of a 
very successful opera in London.” The characters in it cannot con- 
tinue speaking in prose; they burst into song out of an overflow of good 


* Thomas Love Peacock, Nightmare Abbey (London, 1924), p. 20. 

10 Thid., p. 35. 

" Tbid., p. 45. 

2 Richard Garnett, Introduction to Maid Marian, by Thomas Love Peacock 
(London, 1908), p. 10. 
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spirits: ““The friar was warm with canary, and in his singing vein; 
he could not go on in plain unmusical prose. He therefore sang a new 
tune.” Later when he has to leave his abbey and join the outlaws 
Peacock’s most effective expression of the friar’s grief and sadness is 
the statement that he cannot sing. The friar bids farewell to Matilda, 
who had always joined voices with him whenever they met, and 
“walked away without a song.’ 

The use of music and singing to heighten whole scenes is most 
evident in Maid Marian, which is a veritable songfest, one particular 
scene of Crotchet Castle, two scenes in The Misfortunes of Elphin, and 
one scene in Gryll Grange. In The Misfortunes of Elphin, instead of 
assuming the protective jester’s coat Taliesin wears the inviolable 
bard’s robe in order to be free to tell the truth in song. He avails 
himself of this inviolability to go to a neighboring king and rebuke 
him for holding his step-father, King Elphin, a captive. The more pow- 
erful ruler acknowledges that Taliesin is a far better bard than his, 
but announces that he is not to be “sung, cajoled, or bullied out of 
his prisoner.’ On his way to King Arthur to seek help, Taliesin stops 
at the castle of a King Melvas; entering the castle he hears Melvas’ 
knights singing of their exploits in what Peacock rightly called ‘“‘the 


quintessence of all the warsongs that ever were written, to the sum 
and substance of all the appetencies, tendencies, and consequences of 
military glory”: 


The mountain sheep are sweeter, 

But the valley sheep are fatter, 

We therefore deemed it meeter, 

To carry off the latter. 

We made an expedition; 

We met a host, and quelled it, 

We forced a strong position, 

And killed the men who held it. . . . 
We brought away from battle, 

And much their land bemoaned them, 
Two thousand head of cattle, 

And the head of him who owned them: 
Ednyfed, king of Dyfed, 

His head was borne before us; 

His wine and beasts supplied our feasts, 
And his overthrow our chorus."* 


8 Thomas Love Peacock, Maid Marian (London, 1924), p. 40. 

“4 Ibid., p. 75. 

% Thomas Love Peacock, The Misfortunes of Elphin (London, 1924), p. 78. 
8 Ibid., p. go. 
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This is one of Peacock’s best songs, those in Maid Marian have more 
charm and beauty, but nothing else has such tight craftsmanship. 
Every line is packed with meaning, power and rhythm. After hearing 
this song Taliesin has a good idea of the character of King Melvas 
and what he could expect from him. Finally Taliesin achieves his end 
by winning the highest prize at the Bardic Congress in Arthur’s court, 
thus freeing Elphin, marrying Elphin’s daughter, and later becoming 
Chief of the Bards of Britain—all through the power of song. 

In Gryll Grange we find a much more subtle use of music to heighten 
a scene and illustrate character. Falconer is a young man in danger of 
investing ideality with too much the semblance of reality and is 
immersed in the sentimental depths of religiosity—worshipping the 
ideal beauty of St. Catherine. Dr. Opimian observes this at one of the 
regular evening sessions, where the seven sisters who superintend 
Falconer’s household all appear dressed in purple and white, play the 
harp and piano and sing music, including Mozart and Beethoven, and 
then invariably end with a hymn to Falconer’s favorite saint, St. 
Catherine, whom he considers ‘‘a most perfect emblem of purity and 
in that sense alone there can be no fitter image to be presented to the 
minds of young women.” “Very true,” said the doctor. “And very 
strange withal,” he thought to himself.!? Obviously, this is a pattern 
of life quite charming but neither natural nor healthful. 

The most interesting influence of music on Peacock is not in the 
external uses just indicated but in the application of it to his internal 
structure and verbal style. This is what Wilson caught when he wrote: 
“Peacock is an artist the aim of whose art is to achieve not merely a 
weaving of ideas but also an atmosphere—an aroma, a flavor, a 
harmony. ... It all makes a delicious music, at the same time sober 
and gay, in which words fall like notes from a flute.’”"* What Wilson 
missed and what Able caught was that the weaving of ideas together 
created a consistent whole. ‘“‘As the line of argument passes from one 
to the other of them, however, their contradictory points of view are 
shown to be complementary, for each is a segment of truth made con- 
tributory to a rounded whole. Truth is discovered on all sides, al- 
though the wranglers themselves are unaware of it; all parties are 
justified, while none is accredited. . . . The characters themselves are 
really the threads of an argument, logical partitions of a subject, the 
pro’s and con’s of debate.’”"* What Able missed and Wilson perceived 


17 Gryll Grange, p. 44. 
18 Wilson, p. 72. 19 Able, p. 102. 
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was that Peacock was aiming not merely to create a whole idea but 
also to create an audile texture in the prose itself. It is in this purpose 
that the influence of operatic practice is evident. Each character main- 
tains his thread of argument, speaking his piece and allowing the 
others to speak without his thread’s being changed. The separate 
strands of all the characters, woven together, create a true whole. 
Similarly, in a vocal ensemble, particularly in contrapuntal music, 
each voice sings its own melody, the less important melodies are 
subordinated to the more important ones, but each is complete in 
itself. One may be in dissonance with another but the weaving to- 
gether of these separate melodies, all moving along together but 
at different speeds, creates a harmonious whole. And the factor of 
dissonance is imperative; if all the melodies were in constantly har- 
monious relations with each other the effect would soon become 
cloying and boring. Dissonance is needed to create interest and pro- 
vide contrast; whenever dissonance resolves into harmony there is 
created a feeling of relaxation and rightness. 

There are two large scenes, one in Nightmare Abbey and one in 
Crotchet Castle, that show this use to best effect. In the climax scene 
of Nightmare Abbey Mr. Glowry discovers Stella in Scythrop’s tower; 
she learns of his engagement to Marionetta, while he had been paying 
court to her. Mr. Hilary appears and, seeing another young woman, 
protests that his niece “has been sported with in an unjustifiable man- 
ner.”*° He summons Mrs. Hilary and Marionetta to the tower. Mr. 
Toobad goes along out of curiosity and discovers that Stella is his 
runaway daughter. Stella and Marionetta, seeing each other, both 
refuse to have anything further to do with the double-dealing Scy- 
throp, who refuses to say anything at all concerning the whole matter. 

Mr. Toobad and Mr. Hilary, in the mean time, were each insisting on an 
explanation from Mr. Glowry, who they thought had been playing a double 
game on this occasion. Mr. Glowry vainly endeavored to persuade them of his 
innocence in the whole transaction. Mrs. Hilary was endeavoring to mediate 
between her husband and brother. The Hon. Mr. Listless, the Rev. Mr. 
Larynx, Mr. Flosky, Mr. Asterias and Aquarius, were attracted by the tumult 
to the scene of the action, and were appealed to severally and conjointly by 
the respective disputants. Multitudinous questions, and answers en masse, 
composed a charivari, to which the genius of Rossini alone could have given a 
suitable accompaniment, and which was only terminated by Mrs. Hilary and 
Mr. Toobad retreating with the captive damsels.” 


2 Nighimare Abbey, p. 132. 
" Ibid., p. 133. 
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The statement about an accompaniment by Rossini indicates that as 
Peacock composed the scene he was thinking of it operatically, as 
the increasing number of speakers and the subtly increasing speed of 
the prose indicate. An operatic “tutti”—the total tonal effect of all 
the players and singers performing together—is produced in the same 
way. First the principals perform their arias and then more and more 
persons join them until there is a full group singing—“everybody 
gets into the act.” 

Peacock handled this method still better in a scene in Crotchet 
Castle, where the construction is tighter, and the separate parts, each 
independent and unaffected by the others, intermesh with one another 
to create a harmonious chorus: 


Crotchet, Jr.: Pray, gentlemen, pocket your manuscripts; fill your glasses; 
and consider what we shall do with our money. 


After each member of the group has proposed his own pet, little proj- 
ect, Crotchet says: 


Gentlemen, it is not for partial, but for general benefit, that this fund is 
proposed: a grand and universally applicable scheme for the amelioration of 
the condition of man. 

Several: That is my scheme. I have not heard a scheme but my own that 
has a grain of common sense. 


The finale of the scene is Mr. O’Trillo’s observation: 


Gentlemen, you inspire me. Your last exclamation runs itself into a 
chorus, and sets itself to music, 

After careful meditation, 

And profound deliberation, 

On the various pretty projects which have just been shown, 

Not a scheme in agitation, 

For the world’s amelioration, 

Has a grain of common sense in it, except my own.* 


A still greater influence of music is reflected in his verbal style— 
his choice and arrangement of the precise words that would convey 
his ideas with the utmost clarity; and which would, at the same time, 
develop a definite rhythm and pace, and also create a distinctive prose 
texture. Many critics have puzzled over Peacock’s style and have com- 
pared it to old dry wine; sparkling, dry, light, and strong; have re- 
marked about its clarity and simplicity, stripped of everything 


® Crotchet Castle, p. 133. 
% Tbid., p. 133. 
% Tbid., p. 134. 
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irrelevant or redundant, yet capable of anything Peacock wished it 
to do without the slightest strain or forcing. Priestley caught the 
qualities of rhythm and balance in it: 

All his people, in spite of individual differences, which are more marked in the 
later novels, talk in the same way, like members of one closely united family. 
They all talk in crisp phrases, delicately balanced and full of antithesis, and 
with a precision that is at once admirable and droll. However wild their 
opinions and arguments may be, their actual statements of them are all given 
an epigrammatic brevity and ring. Thus the maddest of them is something of 
a stylist and wit . . . they explain themselves, as it were, only too well: there 
is mockery in the very precision of their language and the crisp rhythm of 
their phrases.” 


It is my contention that Peacock was trying to write prose in a 
manner that is similar to the way in which music is written; and was 
carrying on an experiment in tone and rhythm that many modern 
writers have carried further beyond the ordinary realms of syntax; 
and that the model for this style was primarily Mozartian. Shaw 
called Mozart “‘the master beloved of the masters,’ and it is interest- 
ing to note this appeal of Mozart to such similar personalities, satir- 
ists, and verbal stylists as Shaw and Peacock. Everything in Mozart’s 
music appealed to Peacock’s feelings and philosophy: its gay knowl- 
edge, and the inimitable sense of physical well-being that radiates 
from it. Tovey has observed that the “eighteenth century style of the 
Comedy of Manners was translated by Mozart into the music of his 
operas,’”’ and that “‘the fact is that Mozart’s whole musical language 
is and remains throughout, the language of comic opera,’”* but he also 
added that “perhaps the most luminous thing ever said about Mozart 
was by Edward Fitzgerald, ‘People will not believe Mozart can be 
powerful, because he is so beautiful.””*® This combination of comedy, 
power, and beauty is what appealed to Peacock and suited his own 
genius. Music is inherent and embodied in his novels, but it is freed 
of the restraints of the stage and production, and has become the 
very essence of his stories. 

When one reads Peacock aloud one soon notices that the style is 
tuned to the cadence of the human voice rather than to the sweep of 


Views Fou eT 
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% J. B. Priestley, Thomas Love Peacock (London, 1927), p. 166. 

* George Bernard Shaw, Preface to Man and Superman (London, 1903), in John 
Gassner, “The Puritan in Hell,” Theatre Arts, xxxvi (1952), 68. 

*7 Donald Francis Tovey, Essays in Musical Analysis (London, 1936), 1, 21. 

% Tbid., 1, 192. 

9 Tbid., 11, 194. 
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the eye. which accounts for so much of its balance and variations of 
rhythm and tone. Wilson thought of flute music in connection with 
the qualities of clarity and purity of tone in Peacock’s style, but the 
roundness and fullness of the style evoke the sound of the French 
horn as well. Both the flute and the French horn were, with the oboe, 
Mozart’s favorites as best for cleanness of phrasing and precision and 
balance. When one considers that Tovey calls Mozart’s tunes “bris- 
tling with epigram,’*° the complete parallelism is obvious and ex- 
plains the passage in Maid Marian where Peacock was definitely try- 
ing, though playfully, to blend music and prose into one, and wrote 
the whole passage as one would write music: 


The abbott began to intone the ceremony in a style of modulation im- 
pressively exalted, his voice issuing most canonically from the roof of his 
mouth, through the medium of a very musical nose newly tuned for the 
occasion. But he had not proceeded far enough to exhibit all the variety and 
compass of this melodious instrument, when a noise was heard at the gate, 
and a party of armed men entered the chapel. The song of the choristers died 
away in a shake of demisemiquavers, contrary to all rules of psalmody. The 
organist, intent only on his performance, and spreading all his fingers to strike 
a swell of magnificent chords, felt his harmonic spirit ready to desert his body 
on being answered by the ghastly rattle of empty keys, and in the consequent 
agitato furioso of the internal movements of his feelings, was preparing to 
restore harmony by the segue subito of an appoggiatura con foco with the 
corner of a book of anthems on the head of his neglectful assistant, when his 
hand and his attention together were arrested by the scene below. The voice 
of the abbott subsided into silence through a descending scale of long-drawn 
melody, like the sound of the ebbing sea to the explorers of a cave.™ 


Thus, one realizes that Peacock, in Gryll Grange, his last published 
work, is merrily giving away his own secrets when he states that he 
has used the mottoes of his chapters in the manner of “the motivo 
of the operetta,” and is truly, as Miss Gryll remarks, handling as a 
musician “everything that presents itself, dealing with your theme 
like a series of variations in music.’ 


PAULINA JUNE SALZ 
University of Southern California 


% Tbid., u, 182. 
3 Maid Marian, p. 2. 
® Gryll Grange, p. 5. 
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DOGS AND DOGGEREL IN THE GERMAN BAROQUE 


EVEN THE ETERNAL mask behind which the German seventeenth 
century was wont to hide itself did not suffice to conceal the evils of 
the day, which are reflected in the innumerable lamentations, jere- 
miads, satires, and attempts to escape into a utopian Arcadia with 
which the Baroque literature is replete. The Thirty Years’ War and 
its attendant evils, lack of Christian virtues, the condition of society 
(both courtly and common), infiltration of foreign, alamode customs 
and language, and the ever-present extravagances of human nature 
provided adequate material for loud complaint. 

One of the most interesting attempts at satire, and, indeed, a 
unique phenomenon in the literature of the seventeenth century, is a 
poem by Sigmund von Birken, the Niirnberg poet-eulogist. It may be 
found in Guelfis, oder NiderSichischer Lorbeerhayn,' a work written 
to eulogize the House of Braunschweig-Liineburg and the young 
prince Anton Ulrich, Birken’s protector and benefactor. 

The poem is entitled: Lob- und Leichschrift eines Hof-Lewhundes, 
Namens Ménnchen. The title itself betrays Birken’s objectives, for 
the dog, ““Miannchen,” represents “man” or, more specifically, a 
typical man at court. The dog, by means of his adventures and atti- 
tudes, provides the vehicle for a satirical commentary on court life. 
The poem paraphrases in canine phraseology the career of a courtier 
of the day, with his ingenious and covert behavior, his abject obsequi- 
ousness, and his fear of losing the good graces of the ruler, all of which 
typified life in this environment. 

The satire is neither sharp’nor pointed, but rather is accomplished 
in a humorous, half-indulgent tone which satirizes not by open con- 
demnation but by manifestly unjustified approval. The emphasis is 
not on the satiric element, but on the humorous delineation of human 
life transposed to the world of the dog. 

Humans are also introduced in the poem with the implication that 
their relationship to the dog corresponds to the relationship, in the 
seventeenth century, of noblemen to a commoner. The dog and his 
canine companions react to their human masters at court just as we 
would expect non-nobles to react to the titled nobility. The subservi- 
ent conduct of the dog is emphasized by this symbolic overlay of con- 
notation. Regarded in this light, the poem reveals the great distance 
between the social strata of the day. 

1 Guelfis oder NiderSachsischer Lorbeerhayn: Dem HochFiirstlichen uralien Haus 


Braunsweig und Liineburg gewidmet, auch mit Dessen Alien und Neuen Stamm-Tafeln 
bepflanset: durch Sigmund von Birken . . . 1669. 
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The work begins with a justification for choosing so lowly a subject 
as a dog for the eulogy and cites others who have written about simi- 
larly insignificant topics. “‘Mannchen’s” parents, his physical appear- 
ance and moral virtues are described and praised. His early youth, 
spent in luxurious surroundings, his marriage, his progeny, and, finally, 
the death of his “wife” provide occasion for moralizing remarks con- 
cerning celibacy, cuckoldry, and loose moral conduct. ‘‘Mann” then 
decides to devote himself exclusively to the court, and the rest of the 
poem tells of his life there. His habits are not all models of moderation, 
so that gluttony and drunkenness may receive their share of attention. 

In general, however, “Mann” is a paragon of virtue and good 
taste, and his actions elicit praise at the expense of those lacking his 
qualities. But his situation at court is a precarious one, with many 
envious courtiers seeking to depose him. Two trivial adventures are 
related, and finally his death from an unknown cause is reported. The 
work closes with a short epitaph. 

Satire, however, was not the only reason for the writing. As men- 
tioned above, the poem is included in a eulogy of the House of Braun- 
schweig-Liineburg, at whose court Birken himself stayed for a time as 
tutor to the two sons of August, Prince of Braunschweig-Liineburg. 
The position enabled Birken to gain the favor of his one charge, 
Anton Ulrich, later famous for his two novels Aramena and Die 
rimische Octavia. Court life did not seem to appeal to Birken, however, 
and for some unknown reason? he left the court after slightly less than 
a year. 

The unique aspect of the poem is that Birken must have intended 
to convey to certain of his close friends that he, at least in part, is 
‘““Mann,” and that the life of the dog at court pictures to some ex- 
tent the dog’s life which he, Birken, is forced to live. This may in- 
deed provide the raison d’éire for the work, in that Birken perhaps 
wanted to demonstrate to the house to which Guelfis is directed just 
what his life had been like and to justify his rather precipitate depar- 
ture from the court. 

In this respect the poem is indeed unique—for where else in the 


? Ostensibly “seine Studia noch fiirters zu continuiren . . . ” (letter of release from 
August, Herz. z. Br. u. L., quoted in: Amarantes [Joh. Herdegen], Historische Nach- 
richt von de liblichen Hirten- und Blumen-Ordens ... Anfang und Fortgang .. . 
Niirnberg, 1744, P. 93); but Martin Limburger, editor of a eulogistic biography of 
Birken published shortly after his death, reports: “Er [Birken] hatte kein Gemiite zum 
Hof-Leben, und hassete etlicher Héflinge Neiden, Verleumden, stellen und verstel- 
len ...,” which might seem to indicate trouble from some sort of courtly intrigues 
((M. Limburger], Die Betriibte Pegnesis . . . Niirnberg, 1684, p. 189). 
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German seventeenth century do we find an author describing humor- 
ously and with self-irony his own experiences, attitudes, difficulties 
and successes? It is, in a sense, true Bekenntnisdichtung, and this in a 
century which conceals itself so carefully behind the curtain of arti- 
ficiality, of objectivity and meaningless hyperbole. 

The autobiographical clues in the work are just sufficient to betray 
Birken’s intent to anyone who was well enough acquainted with his 
life (and surely Anton Ulrich had wit enough to grasp the significance 
of the hints), whereas enough misleading information is present to 
obviate any difficulties arising from a disgruntled patron. The half- 
humorous, half-pathetic tone is well designed to strike just the right 
note of appeal and self-justification. 

The following biographical references are exemplary: 

Birken refers to some of the accidents which befall ‘“‘Mann”’ during 
his life: 

Einmal verfiel er sich, und zweyer Stockwerk’ hoch: 
doch stund er wieder auf, ohn Wunden, Bruch und Loch. (Guwelfis, p. 80) 


In the contemporary eulogy Die Betriibte Pegnesis, compiled by 
Martin Limburger (see note 2), we find the following passage referring 
to Birken himself: “... [er ist] nemlich ...neben seiner Stube, 
durch ein Heu-bedeckets Loch, iiber 3. Klafter hoch, hinunter auf 
den geschaleten Boden gefallen ...massen er dif§ letzteremal, als 
zween gute Freunde zu ihm hinunter gestiegen, gantz unverletzt 
auf der Erden sasse, und gegen ihnen lachete” (p. 167). 

Again, with reference to “‘Mann’s” entering the court, the poem 
reports: 

Nach diesem, hat er sich bey Hof in Dienst begeben,, 

ein Tisch- und Cammer-hund. Des Hofes Sorgen-leben, 
erfreut’ ihn sonder Sorg. Er wurde wehrt geacht. 

Ihn hat, sein Hofmansgliick, zum Schlo$-Hund bald gemacht. 


Mit Fiirsten, fiigt’ er sich zur Tafel und zu Bette. 
Man liebt’ ihn auch, zu lieb dem Fiirsten, in die Wette. (pp. 70-71) 


The corresponding portion of Die Betriibte Pegnesis is as follows: 
“Er Wohnte ... bey beyden Printzen auf ihrem Gemach, speisete 
an der Junkern-Tafel, oder Sfters, neben Ihnen, zu Mittage, auf des 
Erb-Prinzens Gemach, und machete sich Durchleuchtigster Herr- 
schafft durch seine Poesyen, Gnad-Beliebt” (p. 186). 

Other passages throughout the poem are so much in keeping 
with Birken’s own situation that we cannot help feeling that they 
must express his true attitude. For example: 
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. .- Die Wiirst’ und rohe Schinken 
fra er auch gerne mit: es schmeckt darauf das Trinken. 
Es sind zu Brunswik viel, die seiner Meinung sind. . . . (p. 72) 
Hatt’ er dann, wie es sich gebiihret, seinen Kragen 
mit Speisen satt gefiillt: kond er ein Rauschlein wagen, 
den Briihan (wie er heist,) mit Strémen schlucken auf. . . . (p. 72) 


. .. Doch, Epicurus Orden, 
der war es, der von ihm ist hochgehalten worden, 
der ihn erzogen hat. Sein Bauch, der war sein Gott: 
dem opfert’ er mit Flei8, aus manchem Kiichenpott. (p. 78) 


A glance at a portrait of Birken showing his immense bulk will 
well substantiate his love for food and drink. Birken’s diary also makes 
frequent references to: “Rixa cum ux{iore] wegen des Rausches.’” 
The pointed reference to certain others at Braunschweig would ob- 
viously have been understood. 

Again, in referring to the dog’s abilities and occupations, Birken 
remarks: 


... Er war kein Rechte-Lehrer, 
die theils sind bése Leut und oft nur Rechtsverkehrer . . . (p. 78) 


a phrase which Birken no doubt acquired from his father, the staid 
pastor Daniel Betulius, who, when informed of Birken’s own attrac- 
tion to the study of law, “ward ...so unwillig auf ihn, daf er 
{Birken] ihm drey Tage nicht dorffte vor Gesicht kommen. Er 
vermeinte .. . Ursach zu haben, die Rechts-gelehrte zu hassen, weil 
einige Gewissens-lose Leute, die sich dieser heiligen Lehre riihmeten, 
ihm das Recht verdrehet hatten” (Die Betriibte Pegnesis, p. 151). 

It is, of course, natural for an author to include such personal 
references in imaginative works, but here the very presence of this 
particular poem in Guelfis leads one to look for a motive for including 
it. It is certainly unique to find a poem satirizing court life, with the 
open reference to the court at Braunschweig, in a work which is 
directed to the end of praising the house in question; moreover, this is 
the only occurrence of such a poem in all of Birken’s encomiastic 
works. All of these peculiarities seem to point to the explanation that 
we have indicated: the justification, under a humorous guise, for 
Birken’s leaving the court and the depiction of his life at court for the 
benefit of Anton Ulrich. 

Also the episode of the dog’s fall from the second story of a build- 
ing seems rather out of place and unmotivated in the poem itself, al- 


8 The diary, which is unpublished, is quoted here by permission of the Pegnesischer 
Blumen-Orden, Niirnberg, owners of the mss. 
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most as though Birken were forcing the event, perhaps well-known to 
his friends, into the framework with a purpose, possibly as a key to the 
dog’s identity. The whole tenor of the poem fits Birken’s own situa- 
tion at court to such an extent that it is inconceivable that this should 
not have been perceived by a reader aware of Birken’s life and per- 
sonality. 

The poem is unique not only among Birken’s works, but also 
among the literary satires of the early seventeenth century. If we look 
for a possible source for the work, we are at a loss, since there seems 
to be no other well-known satirical work along these lines. To be sure, 
poems about dogs abound in the German literature of this age as well 
as in the works of French, Spanish, Italian and Latin writers, but 
nothing can be found prior to Birken’s time which might have influ- 
enced him significantly or given him the idea. Epitaphs and epicedia 
to animals are also not uncommon. Opitz,‘ Tscherning,’ and Wenzel 
Scherffer® have all contributed examples, but none resembles Birken’s 
satire. If we look at the poems following Birken’s, we may see, how- 
ever, that his work was not without its influence. The most prominent 
example of imitation is a work by Erdmann Neumeister: Lob-Gedichte 
des sogenannten Bauer-Hundes, Oder Fiirstl. Leib-Hundes zu Weissen- 
fels, Mit allerhand Sitten-Lehren und angenehmen Galanterien Moralisch 
vorgestellet, von einem Tugend-Freund und Laster-Feind. Gedruckt in 
diesem ietzt-lauffenden Jahr." It is perhaps best known (if it is known 
at all) for the fact that it is the oldest source as yet discovered for the 
disreputable Hans von Rippach mentioned in Faust.* This work is 

* Martini Opicii Teutsche Piemata ond Aristarchus . . . (StraBburg, 1624), p. 94. 
The poem is a translation from Du Bellay’s Cuiusdam Canis (Poésies frangaises et 
latines de J. du Bellay, Librairie Garnier [Paris] 11, 305) the inspiration for which may 
in turn have been derived from Catullus (cf. Fourth Elegy). Paul Fleming also trans- 
lated this epigram of Du Bellay, as did an anonymous poet in the anthology of Philan- 
der von der Linde (cf. Fleming: Geist- und Weliliche Poématia . . . (Jena, 1660], p. 277; 
and Philanders von der Linde Galante Gedichte . . . (Leipzig, 1705], p. 132). 

5 Andreas Tschernings Deutscher Getichte Frilling (BreGlaw: In Verlegung Georg 
Baumans Buchdruckers, 1642), pp. 363-64. 

* Wencel Scherffers Geist: und Welilicher Gedichte Erster Teil ... Zum Briege.. . 
M.DC.LIT., Buch x, pp. 696 ff. 

7 Although the work is unsigned, Neumeister’s authorship is asserted by Hans 
Schréder, Lexikon der hamburgischen Schrifisteller bis zur Gegenwart . .. (Hamburg, 
1870), v, 497: “Daf diese Schrift von Neumeister ist, beweisen zwei Briefe J. G. 
Millers, des Enkels, an den Antiquar Schwormstadt, die in dem Exemplar des Hrn. 
Dr. Caspar, von diesem selbst genau abgeschrieben, hinzugefiigt sind. Vgl. J. M. Ges- 
ner’s Christomathia Pliniana.” Moreover, the poem is also included in Die aller- 
neueste Art, Zur Reinen und Galanten Poesie zu gelangen . . . (Hamburg, 1707), Neu- 
meister’s poetic. 

* Cf. Erich Schmidt, “Kleinigkeiten zur Faust-Scene in Auerbachs Keller,” Arch. 
f. Lit.-Gesch., tx (1880), 115. 
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also a satire, but a satire on almost all the extravagances and vices of 
the day. The approach differs radically from that of Birken, in that 
the satiric element is manifestly the basis of the poem, while the dog 
serves merely as a point of departure. 

That the idea for the work was borrowed from Birken’s poem is 
revealed by the similarity of situation, plot and plan. Precisely the 
same uncommon idea was used to the same common ends. But even 
more, Neumeister must have written the work with Birken’s Guelfis 
before him, as many passages which express precisely the same 
thoughts in strikingly similar language indicate. Moreover, to add 
insult to imitation, Neumeister expresses in his introductory part his 
disgust for that type of poetaster who honors the great in eulogistic 
poems and wins renown by his flattery of “the right people,” rather 
than by his own poetic merit; in short, an attack is made on precisely 
the type of poet that Sigmund von Birken must have seemed to repre- 
sent in Neumeister’s eyes. One might say that this was killing a man 
with his own stones. 

Although it is curious that Neumeister should have adopted this 
form of satire in order to launch an attack on Birken, the attack is 
not in itself strange. The Niirnberg poets in general, and Birken in 
particular, earned Neumeister’s scorn and ridicule by their dithyrambic 
poetry and their passion for onomatopoetic word coinage.!® The irony 
of the situation is, of course, that Neumeister “borrows” his form of 
attack from the man whom he criticizes so severely. 

One other poem, appearing between those of Birken and Neu- 
meister, shows distinct evidences of the former’s influence. This is: 
Auf den gestorbenen Hund eines guten Freundes, by an unknown au- 
thor." It, too, is a mild satire on the times, using the dog as a contrast 
to humans. Several lines are reminiscent of Birken’s poem, but the 
work is much shorter than Birken’s and can scarcely be considered 
as having more than minor significance or casual interest. Two other 


* The introductory passages of both poems, the section about cuckolds, and the 
statement about heredity are almost identical. 

In his Specimen Dissertationis Historico-Criticae de Poetis Germanicis (1706), 
which has been called “erster Versuch einer kritischen deutschen Literaturgeschichte’ 
(Max Freiherr von Waldberg, “Erdmann Neumeister, Versuch einer Charakteristik,” 
Germ.-Roman. M onatsschrift, 1 [1910] 117), Neumeister takes Birken severely to task: 
“Quis enim non videt, voces istas, quas ingeniose tornatas vulgo admirantur, totas 
esse, quaeque [sic!] ipsis arrident, irrideri ab iis qui rem intelligunt recte.” (p. 15). 

The poem appeared in Des Schlesischen Helicons auserlesene Gedichte . . . Nebst 
einer Vorrede von Vortreflichkeit der Neueren Deutschen Potien (Frankfurt u. Lpz., 
1700), 11, 86-89. 
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short poems,” also of a satiric nature, employ the device of the dog. 
Both are signed “‘Brandenburg’’ and appear in C. F. Weichmann’s 
anthology Poesie der Nieder-Sachsen." 

A host of other poems about dogs appeared in the latter part of 
the seventeenth and in the early eighteenth century.” In general, they 
are of mediocre quality and in no way distinguished from the mass of 
pedestrian doggerel so prevalent in the Gelegenheitsdichtung of this 
period. They are either erotic, galant poems of jealousy over the dog 
of the poet’s mistress, or simply epitaphs on the deaths of real dogs. 
Both types may be found in the poems of the French Pléiade, which 
may well have served as models." 

However, Birken’s poem stands alone. In no other work of the 
seventeenth century has an author depicted himself with such de- 
tached self-irony and with such delightful humor at his own expense. 
This ability not to take oneself too seriously and this indulgently ironic 
viewpoint imply a subtlety far above the usual level of the German 
Baroque. The humorous, half-pathetic figure which comes to life in 
the poem in the form of the Léwenhund shows us a Birken who has 
succeeded in attaining a degree of objectivity, in rising above the 
obsequious encomia to see himself in the bright light of reality and 
what is more, to exhibit himself to those on whom he wishes to im- 
press his position. 

Neumeister’s imitation is precisely that—an imitation—and does 
not approach the subtlety of Birken’s work. No autobiographical 
attempt is made; the ‘‘Bauer-Hund” is only a dog. Of the other poems 
of this nature, none shares the connotations of Birken’s work. 

It is indeed noteworthy to remark that such a work was possible 
in the seventeenth century and that Sigmund von Birken, who has 
almost slipped into oblivion, should have been capable of it. 

BLAKE LEE SPAHR 
Yale University 

2 T am grateful to Dr. A. George De Capua of the University of Illinois for having 
called these poems to my attention. 

8 Michael Christoph Brandenburg, pastor at Sterleg and Salem (Lauenburg), a 
little-known poet. 

4 C.F. Weichmanns Poesie der Nieder-Sachsen, oder allerhand, mehrenteils noch 
nie gedruckte Gedichte von den beriihmtesten Nieder-Sachsen, . .. (Hamburg, 1721-38), 
II 333-36 and 338-42. 

‘6 No less than ten poems about dogs are included in Neukirch’s Sammlung alone 
(1, 19-21; I, 126, 261-62, 275; IV, 32-35, 273, 290; VI, 3, 58; VII, 46). 

6 Cf. Ronsard, Epitaphe de la Barbiche de Madame de Villeroy, Epitaphe de Courie, 
Chienne du Roy Charles IX ; Du Bellay, Epitaphe d’un chien, Epitaphe d’un petit chien, 
and the Cuiusdam Canis (see note 4 above). Cf. also Marot, De la Chienne de la Royne 
Eleonor (adapted from Catullus). 
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Aspects oF LANGUAGE. By William J. Entwistle. London: Faber and Faber, 
1954. Pp. ix+370. 


THE LATE W. J. ENTWISTLE, professor of Spanish Studies at Oxford, left a 
manuscript behind which now adds another volume to the available general 
treatments of the subject of language and languages. After three general 
chapters entitled “Language,” “Change,” and “Techniques” (pp. 1-96), he 
discusses “Sounds” (pp. 97-144), then in three chapters “Grammar” (pp. 
145-225), which includes morphology and syntax, and “Words” pp.(226—64). 
“Values” (pp. 265-84) deals with stylistics, particularly the work of Bally, 
Vossler, Spitzer, Winkler; “Classification, Description, Affiliation” (pp. 286- 
304) and “Languages” (pp. 305-61) deal with the languages of the world, their 
structures and distribution. An index (pp. 363-70) completes the book; there 
is no separate bibliography. 

Entwistle knows modern linguistic literature. He seems, on the whole, 
to understand and to accept the phonemic principle. He defines a phoneme 
as “a place in the sound-system of a given language.’”’ He recognizes the exist- 
ence of allophones as nondistinctive variants of phonemes; he refers, for in- 
stance, to the “mental unawareness of variations of phonemes” (p. 52). Ent- 
wistle cannot be blamed for being somewhat bewildered by D. Jones’s “‘dia- 
phones” and for rejecting the odd “‘diphonemes.” Lacking in precision is his 
comment on the spirantal and stop values of Spanish 6 dg (p. 120): “To be 
one of the constituent sounds of a language it is not necessary to be signifi- 
cant.” Does this simply mean that significant phonemes can have constituent, 
nondistinctive allophones? 

Entwistle offers a sound discussion of spelling, alphabets, and their de- 
velopment. His occasional equation of phonemic writing and “broad tran- 
scription” is not accurate: a broad transcription may or may not be phonemic. 
He appears to imply that some languages are not suitable to be reduced to 
writing: “The Bantu languages are, strictly speaking, only oral, and to write 
them down is to give them a rigidity improper to them” (p. 360). 

Entwistle’s account of sound-laws (“historical statements of tendencies’’) 
and sound-change and of their explanations is reasonably clear. He fails, how- 
ever, to differentiate clearly between various types of linguistic change—e.g., 
between phonemic change, morphemic change, analogical change. He rejects 
“analogy” as too “mechanical” (p. 131); apparently he prefers such concepts 
as “therapeutics,” “divergence,” “convergence.” Serious and deplorable is his 
failure to make any clear distinction between sound change and linguistic 
borrowing, which usually causes the spread of phonemic and other changes. 

Entwistle does not describe the reconstruction procedures of comparative 
linguistics in detail. He is vitally interested in reconstructing more primitive 
linguistic stages, but he perhaps does not feel bound to adhere to conventional 
linguistic procedures in this respect. His statements about the Indo-European 
parent language are usually not supported by any specific evidence, nor by 
any references to a more thorough treatment. He refers to the case endings and 
the verbal endings of Indo-European (for instance, the s in dominus, the ¢ in 
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aedificat) as “‘suffixed pronouns” (p. 212 f.); he declares the consonantal de- 
clension to be the most archaic, and the i and # stems to be older than the 
others. He postulates a consistent distribution for the e, 0, and zero grades 
of ablaut (p. 251). Indo-European labiovelars are treated like clusters of k and 
w (p. 48), but a labialized *k” is mentioned on p. 342. The Indo-Hittite 
hypothesis is strongly rejected (p. 339). Among the main divisions of Indo- 
European we find listed (p. 338): Italic, Latin (sic), Sanskrit (sic), Iranian, and 
so forth. 

Examples from the Romance languages, Russian, even Chinese are com- 
mon in this book. English is rarely referred to, since Entwistle is, as he 
observes (p. viii), ‘no Anglicist.”” Examples from other Germanic languages 
are not common either. It may be a curious coincidence that most of the 
German expressions and examples are somewhat awkward and suspect. Laut- 
geschichte (p. 38) for sound-laws should read Lauégeselze, Biihnenausdruck 
(p. 63) should be Biihnenaussprache, and Lautgebilde of N. S. Trubetzkoy 
(“Prince Troubetzkoy”) probably Lasuvorstellung (p. 114); freundlich (p. 201) 
is not necessarily an adverb; Mitleid (MHG wmitelidunge), herausgeben, 
Fiirwort are not loan translations of English sympathy, edit, pronoun (p. 256); 
German 6 and # are not “mixed vowels” and are certainly not the result of 
former diphthongs, not even orthographically (p. 134 f). 

The linguistic terminology of this book does not deviate a great deal from 
the one used now in this country. Philology is suggested as a synonym for 
linguistics (p. 73); “Historical Grammar” is differentiated from “History of a 
Language” (p. 78), and a phonologist from a phonetician (p. 97). Entwistle 
somewhat petulantly remarks that the popularity of the term phoneme “seems 
to be determined by a dislike of English usage” (p. 111); he insists upon 
phonematics and phonematic instead of phonemics and phonemic since the latter 
terms are “ungrammatical” (p. 94). The term ablaut appears only in the index 
as a gloss to the entry mutation, which is Entwistle’s term for it and includes 
the more general meaning “morphophonemic alternation.” 

We may ask ourselves at this point what the central theme of the book 
really is. The author states (p. viii) that he is “most in sympathy with Wil- 
helm von Humboldt, who sought so diligently among all the tongues of men 
for the common principles of expression.”’ There is no doubt that Entwistle is 
strongly convinced that there is a correlation between types of linguistic 
structure, cultural types, and varieties of the human mind. He finds or suggests 
the presence of this correlation in many languages. He firmly believes that 
modern savage or civilized society is reflected by a “savage” or “civilized” 
linguistic structure which provides an insight into the general development of 
language from its very origin, and he is not dissuaded from this point of view 
by the conclusions of Sapir and other anthropologists that there is no “general 
correlation between cultural type and linguistic structure.” From the sound- 
systems of modern primitive languages, somewhat naively, ai «a are de- 
rived as the primitive vowels and wymnl/rpitks as the primitive con- 
sonants. The statement on Australia’s Arunta (Aranta) language that “The 
Arunta do not differentiate vowels or distinguish between voiced and voiceless 
consonants” (p. 163) is completely erroneous and misleading. It either implies 
the existence of a language without phonemic system or the “primitiveness” 
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of extensive allophonic variation. Actually Alf Sommerfelt’s description in 
La Langue et la Société (Oslo, 1938) was misunderstood; Sommerfelt himself 
specifically rejected the possibility of correlating phonemic and social struc- 
tures (op. cit., p. 52 f.). 

The assumption of a correlation at least between linguistic and notional 
categories is weakened by the author’s failure to give specific evidence instead 
of the labels “‘savage,” “barbarous,” “‘civilized,”” and by his rather naive and 
vague parallels. Regarding Arabs and Turks we read (p. 62) that “the skill 
needed for their livelihood is matched by the skilful structure of their lan- 
guages.”” Elsewhere we find references to “European sentences” (p. 44), a 
“European mind” (p. 272), “civilized syntax”’ (p. 95), “savage indifference to 
details,” “barbarous delight in differentiation” (p. 161), and the like. Incorpo- 
rating, “agglomerative” (p. 287) l:nguages are considered to reflect a savage 
mind and to represent a stage of “pregrammar” characterized by disorganized 
“‘word-sentences”’ and the lack of specific, describable grammatical patterns. 
An isolating language like Chinese is not condemned, however, but considered 
just as “civilized” as Indo-European or Finno-Ugric. 

Entwistle’s book is obviously one written by a well-read and alert British 
scholar with experience in many languages. It contains his personal convic- 
tions and is not written as an introduction to the field; it cannot, therefore, be 
recommended to nonlinguists and only with qualifications to beginners in the 
field of linguistics. Mature linguists will find it a stimulating, well-written 
book containing opinions with which they will often disagree but which, most 
of the time, they will be able to respect. 

HERBERT PENZL 
University of Michigan 


Tue Worps WE Use. By J. A. Sheard. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 

1954. Pp. 344. $4.50. 
IF ONE WOULD like an interesting, informative account of the development of 
the English vocabulary, then turn to Dr. J. A. Sheard’s The Words We Use. 
It is a book prepared for the general reader and based on a series of lectures 
he gave at Kings College, London University. The lectures were for students 
taking Honors in English Literature and Language who probably would not 
specialize later in the linguistic side of English. This volume is not intended 
for the specialist, but even he will find it valuable in that he will have much of 
the available material brought together and presented in readable form. On 
the other hand, this book is not a superficial account. It is written by a 
philologist who has a thorough acquaintance with the scholarship in the field. 
A great deal of attention has been paid to the period before 1450, primarily to 
show how much of our everyday vocabulary was already part of our language 
five hundred years ago despite the many later adoptions and formations that 
are found in the dictionaries. The majority of the words in the working- 
vocabulary of present-day English were in the language before the sixteenth 
century. 

Dr. Sheard outlines in the beginning the important events in history 
which were decisive in the formation of the language and then examines the 
various influences separately. He naturally has devoted more space to 
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Scandinavian, Latin, French, and Greek in treating foreign loan-words, for 
these are the most important sources. Ninety per cent of our vocabulary is 
derived from native sources or these four languages and most of these words 
were established by the seventeenth century, although numerous words have 
been added since then and from various sources. For example, there have been 
recent borrowings from the French connected with women’s clothes, cos- 
metics, and special kinds of luxury items, and from the German for what one 
may call the coarser articles of food, as opposed to the more refined delicacies 
of French origin, such as frankfurter, hamburger, pretzel, and sauerkraut. Dr. 
Sheard considers each new special source of influence that has been added to 
our language, such as colonial expansion, mass immigration, trade, and scien- 
tific discovery. 

After an introductory view of the subject as a whole, the author explains 
how words have been formed or borrowed; why some have been accepted and 
others have been rejected; why some words have retained their original mean- 
ing for hundreds of years while others have changed and in some cases have 
come to mean the opposite or almost the opposite. In the chapter entitled 
“Word-formation and Extension of Vocabulary” he deals with the composite 
forms, compounded from either roots and formative affixes, or from two or 
more independent words. The different methods are: 

(1) DERIVATION, a term applied to the process by which new words 
are formed by adding prefixes or suffixes or both to an existing root-form, as 
in advert, convert, controvert, incontrovertible, divert, extrovert, invert, introvert, 
pervert, revert, subvert, and other related words; 

(2) WORD-COM POUNDING, where independent words are joined, as 
in blackbird (adjective+noun), housewife (noun+noun), sky-blue (noun+ad- 
jective), light-green (adjective+-adjective), fully-grown (adverb+adjective), 
whitewash (adjective+verb), filljoy (verb+object-noun), father-in-law 
(group-compound) ; 

(3) BLENDING of words, where a part of one or both words may be 
lost, as in Lewis Carroll’s galumphing (gallop+triumphing) and chortle 
(chuckle+snort) or euripidaristophanisein (Euripides+ Aristophanes+sufhix 
-izein), the earliest example (from 403 B.C.) known to Harold Wentworth 
who collected 3,600 examples in his thesis Blend Words in English, austerne 
(Wiclif’s austere+stern), grumble (growl+rumble), comintern (communist 
+ international) ; 

(4) TELESCOPING, the dropping of syllables, a process quite similar to 
blending, as in don (do+on), Lord (from O. E. hlafweard—“guardian of the 
loaf’), nostril (from O. E. nosupyrel), daisy (from O. E. dezea3e—day’s eye); 

(s) ABBREVIATION, a process of shortening one word, as mob (for 
mobile vulgus), port (for Oporto), rum (for rumbullion), wig (for periwig), fan 
(for fanatic), sample (for example) ; 

(6) SYNCOPATION, similar to abbreviation, but usually with at least 
two words involved, where the beginning and end of the word are retained, 
but syllables are lost and components are run together, as forlorn, torn, worn, 
where the unstressed vowel in the final syllable (-en) of the old past participle 
has been lost, against forgiven, forgotten, where the syllable remains, or the 
using of initials to form words: B.B.C., V.I.P., M.P., SHAEF, SHAPE, 
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NATO, or as Basic English from British (and) American Scientific Interna- 
tional Commercial (English); 

(7) METANALYSIS, a term employed by Jespersen to denote a re- 
analysis or different analysis at a later period, resulting in a faulty division of 
words, where the consonant at the end of one word is transferred to the 
following one, or the initial consonant of a word becomes attached to the end 
of the previous word, as for the nonce from for then ones, where then goes back 
to the O. E. dative of the demonstrative adjective bem, the phrase really 
meaning for that one (time), or a nickname from an ickname, “an additional 
name,” “an also name,” ick developing from M. E. eke, O. E. éac, “also,” “in 
addition,” or an apron from a maperon (Fr. napperon), or Eldorado, from 
el dorado, “the golden,”’ or almanac, M. E. almenak derived through Medieval 
Latin from Arabic al- manakh, “the weather, climate”’; 

(8) BACK-FORMATION, the unconscious coining of a “root-form” 
from a word thought to be formed from a primary stem plus a suffix when this 
has not been the case, such as the verb grovel from the adverb grovelling, be- 
cause of the confusion of the adverbial ending -ling with the ending -ing, or 
edit from editor, though -or is not a suffix added to a verbal stem but an integral 
part of the word; 

(9) WORDS FROM PROPER NOUNS, as ampere, ohm, volt, watt, 
named respectively for a Frenchman, a German, an Italian, and a Scotsman, 
as well as a cardigan, a mackintosh, and a derby, names of garments, and 
calico, cashmere, and damask, materials associated with the places from which 
they come; 

(10) CORRUPTION, the result of misunderstanding, usually of foreign 
words and expressions, such as San Fairy Ann, said by the Service men for 
the French expression ¢a ne fait rien; 

(11) POPULAR OR FOLK ETYMOLOGY, the association of some for- 
eign or unfamiliar term with one known to the speaker, as illustrated in 
cockroach, a corruption of the Spanish cucuracha, having nothing whatever to 
do with cock; and in buttery, derived from M. E. botery, botelrye, from O. Fr. 
boteillerie, having no connection with butter, but with bottles; 

(12) FREAK FORMATIONS, as funnybone, a pun on the anatomical 
name humerus, and tandem, said to be a university witticism, from the Latin 
adverb, meaning “at length,” first used in referring to horses harnessed at 
length, or lengthwise, and later extended to cyclists riding in that position. 

Next Dr. Sheard devotes a chapter to the common heritage, the great 
Indo-European family, before he discusses the English vocabulary in particu- 
lar as it has developed during the last fifteen hundred years, the starting point 
being the language of the Anglo-Saxons, followed by the remarkable story of 
contact between the English and the Scandinavians in the ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh centuries and the fusing of two closely related peoples and languages 
and then a discussion of the Normans and their influence in the Middle English 
period. 

Beginning with the Renaissance period the influence of no one language is 
predominant, for words are borrowed from many languages. The author 
therefore begins to investigate the growth of the vocabulary according to the 
particular field of development, beginning with the language of learning, 
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introducing particular terms in natural science, theology, philosophy, and 
other specialized branches of knowledge and discussing the position of English 
itself in relation to Latin, the universal language of European scholarship. 
This struggle naturally had a great effect upon the English vocabulary. 

Chapter Eight is devoted to exploration, colonization, and trade, showing 
the contributions that have come to our vocabulary from such sources. 
Chapter Nine is entitled “The Seventeenth Century and After,” for the author 
considers numerous influences which have affected the development of vo- 
cabulary in the last three hundred years, not alone the adoption of foreign 
words, but the employment of native material for new purposes and the adapt- 
ing of the existing vocabulary. Dr. Sheard, in tracing the evolution of the 
English language, also gives a view of social history by centering his attention 
on words which have been accepted in the standard vocabulary. 

During the last fifty or hundred years there has been a rapid expansion of 
vocabulary, thousands of words making their way into our vocabulary, paral- 
leled in our language only in the period following the Renaissance. This dis- 
cussion of the life history of our everyday vocabulary which “trades with the 
living and the dead” for its enrichment ends with the author’s balancing the 
profit and loss in the growth of the vocabulary of the English language, which 
has gone steadily forward to the present, holding an important place in the 
world today through its strength and variety. 

MARGARET M. BRYANT 
Brooklyn College 


Tue Hanp-Propucep Book. By David Diringer. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1953. Pp. 603. $15. 


THE HisToRY of the transmission of texts by inscription, manuscript, and 
printed book is a history of survivals. Some of the formats and some of the 
sets of symbols have survived like fossils; some have a traceable lineage show- 
ing progressive modification and development; some, such as the roman letter 
in which this page is printed, reappeared and achieved a dominant position 
because of the conscious efforts of scholars or workers in the graphic arts. 
Thus the historical records and literatures of the world are preserved in sym- 
bols and in forms which are themselves historical evidence. 

There is an enormous body of scholarship bearing on this field, and Dr. 
David Diringer has set for himself the task of surveying the work of palaeog- 
raphers, philologists, archaeologists, art historians, and others in an attempt 
to reduce it to some kind of order. So far two volumes have appeared in this 
ambitious project: The Alphabet (1948), which deals with the symbols em- 
ployed, and The Hand-Produced Book (1953), which concerns the earlier use 
of these symbols in physical objects—inscriptions, clay tablets, papyri, rolls, 
and codices. Additional volumes are promised for the future, to deal with 
illumination and binding, and with the printed book. 

Dr. Diringer’s chief contribution is that of synthesis. Anyone wishing to 
obtain a foothold in some phase of these subjects will do well to consult his 
pages, for he provides an admirable summary of the state of knowledge at the 
time of his publication, and his chapters and sections close with selective 
bibliographies. And this is valuable, because the literature is immensely com- 
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plicated and is scattered through a very wide range of publications and lan- 
guages. Consequently it is well for us to have Dr. Diringer to show us where 
we are: or rather, where we were, for there have been important advances 
since he published. For example, it has now been established that the basic 
language expressed in Minoan Linear “B” is Greek, ending much fruitless 
speculation on that subject. On another front, Prof. Jean Mallon has been 
busily at work (Palaeographie romaine, Madrid, 1952) re-examining the rela- 
tionship between inscriptional and written scripts, and as a result revising 
some hitherto accepted ideas concerning Latin palaeography. Progress is con- 
stant, and scholars all over the world are studying palaeographical problems 
more intensively than ever. A survey is out of date before it can be published. 

But this is the common fate of books like Dr. Diringer’s, and it is cer- 
tainly nothing to be held against them. Users of such works must always re- 
main aware of the date on preface or imprint; and it is to be hoped that Dr. 
Diringer may himself bring his books up to date from time to time. The 
Alphabet has already undergone one revision. 

Both The Alphabet and The Hand-Produced Book are copiously and excel- 
lently illustrated, which is perhaps their most useful feature. In no other 
publication can be found so wide a range of pictures on these subjects, and in 
no subjects are illustrations more valuable. Anyone looking for a specimen of a 
script, whether rare and exotic or relatively common, will find it here together 
with a bibliography to lead him to further specimens. 

Thus these two books are encyclopedic in scope and admirable in their 
illustration. But in the details of presentation, they offer some difficulties. It is 
hard to avoid side-issues when dealing with so vast a subject bearing upon so 
many phases of human activity, and Dr. Diringer has not always succeeded 
in resisting the temptation to digress. The content of books often has a direct 
bearing on the format adopted for them, and must be considered in any study 
of books as physical objects. But Dr. Diringer frequently wanders into a 
catalogue of the authors represented in the manuscripts of a given period, 
when the exact connection with his main theme is rather far to seek. He must 
move at such a pace that he can seldom stay long enough to establish this kind 
of evidence as material; it is a case of at once too little and too much. Perhaps 
necessarily he has duplicated in The Hand-Produced Book a certain amount of 
material previously presented in The Alphabet. This may make the two books 
easier to use independently but it is a drawback when they are used together. 
His books could gain in compression and ease of use by severe editing. 

A more serious flaw is in the presentation of his bibliography, which is 
found in specialized lists appended to the sections to which they apply, and in 
a general bibliography at the end. Dr. Diringer has chosen to arrange these 
lists chronologically rather than alphabetically, and the works listed are not 
included in the general index. Such an arrangement reveals the historical de- 
velopment of scholarship, but the reader in search of a particular reference 
may have some trouble locating it. Since Dr. Diringer’s books seem more 
likely to be used for reference than to be read straight through, this is a matter 
deserving consideration in any future revision. 

Despite these strictures, Dr. Diringer’s books represent a useful contribu- 
tion to knowledge. They cover their field with a breadth to be found in no 
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other publication, and they will be used with gratitude by students seeking a 
point of departure for further research, as well as by those looking for informa- 
tion on a particular question or for the identification of a particular script. 
Wittram H. Bonn 
Harvard University 


JAHRESBERICHT UBER DIE ERSCHEINUNGEN AUF DEM GEBIETE DER GER- 
MANISCHEN PHILOLOGIE. Herausgegeben von der Deutschen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften. (58.-61. Jahrgang. Neue Folge, Band xvi/xrx. 
Bibliographie 1936-39.) Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1954. Pp. xxxiii+- 1052. 


AFTER WAITING these many years for the continuance of the two Jahresbe- 
richte—both of them were last published in 1939 with the bibliography for 
1935—the reappearance of at least one of them is an event almost as in- 
credible as it is welcome. And it is indeed reassuring to have the compilers’ 
(“Institut fiir deutsche Sprache und Literatur”) promise of a speedy succes- 
sion of further volumes, the first of them to contain the bibliographies for the 
war years. One can only hope that similar developments are in store for us 
with regard to the Jahresbericht iiber die wissenschaftlichen Erscheinungen auf 
dem Gebiete der neueren deutschen Literatur. 

Whatever the errors, inaccuracies and gaps of the present volume (and 
no one is more painfully aware of them than are the editors themselves), they 
are certainly excusable in view of the adverse circumstances that governed 
this undertaking: technical difficulties in securing the materials for checking, 
in some instances, total inaccessibility, etc. Also, it is understandable that the 
compressing of the bibliography of four years necessitated the exclusion of the 
customary critical comments. As for the traditional arrangement of the ma- 
terial, it has been maintained with respect to the over-all picture. The indi- 
vidual sectors have been improved by the policy of having more finely de- 
lineated subdivisions. Other innovations are: strategic use of bold print, a more 
detailed table of contents, and an improved system of references, aided by a 
“Personen- und Werkverzeichnis” that takes the place of the former “Sach- 
verzeichnis.” 

Joun R. Frey 
University of Illinois 
STUDIEN ZUM BESTIMMTEN ARTIKEL IN DEN GERMANISCHEN SPRACHEN. Von 

Heinrich Matthias Heinrichs. Beitrige zur deutschen Philologie, Band 1. 

(Neue Folge der GieSener Beitrige zur deutschen Philologie.) GieSen: 

Wilhelm Schmitz Verlag, 1954. Pp. 142. DM 8. 


THIS IS THE FIRST in a series of three volumes which, we are promised, will deal 
with the function of the definite article in Germanic languages, its use in older 
' Germanic poetry, the origin of the post-positive article in Norse, and the 
question of when and how the “general” article originated. 

In this volume, Heinrichs first lists the articles of the Indo-European 
languages and then attempts to describe their functions, largely in semantic 
terms. His presentation of syntactical matter follows generally the system 
of H. Hirt, and upon this he superimposes a mass of semantic conjecture 
selected from the remarks of older grammarians and characterized by a tend- 
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ency to argue the point by presenting analogies. Thus, Heinrichs works back 
and forth between the “Balto-Slavic” and the Germanic languages, as well as 
between German and Norse, and finds rather specious evidence in favor of 
his argument. Most original is his discussion of his native dialect of Amern; 
the divagation is so obviously abrupt that it is relegated to the Appendix of 
the book. As far as the evidence goes (or cam go), Heinrichs proceeds with 
reasonable caution. He does not, for example, fall into the trap of ascribing 
the rise of the definite article to the sloughing-off of inflectional endings; that 
would be refuted by the example of Greek. But of course he does suggest 
that the multiplicity of inflectional contrasts in older Germanic languages 
may have been self-cancelling, since, with the increased use of the definite 
article, their fine distinctions became superfluous. In other ways, however, 
Heinrichs resorts to teleological explanations of linguistic change and in- 
troduces mentalistic notions that not only beg the question but contribute 
very little to the discussion. Thus, he makes much of the “feeling for a need”’ 
in the [speakers of the] languages that manifest a certain change, and he tries 
to shore up such observations by quoting W. Horn’s statement that “sound 
change, and linguistic change in general, takes place in times of great vital 
activity, in times of great changes in the total life of a people.” 

Heinrichs believes the increased use of the definite article was due to 
an “urge’’ felt for expressing greater definiteness, once the post-positive article 
of the weak adjective had lost its force. In this way he follows a theory similar 
to Sperber’s “law” of semantics, whereby a new and stronger usage tends to 
replace the older and weaker one. Here the dialect of Amern provides a more 
pertinent illustration, since the author is at least dealing with mental processes 
that he can legitimately claim to describe. 

But it must be noted, in conclusion, that a stricter adherence to scientific 
principles might have achieved more fruitful results here; the world of science 
now possesses well-tried methodological techniques in both logic and lin 
guistics, and it is a pity that Heinrichs could not have made more thorough 
use of them. As it now stands, the monograph provides us with no new in- 
formation, and is so confused on analytical grounds that it fails to furnish 
us with an adequate descriptive background for the two later volumes that 
are promised. 

CARROLL E. REED 


University of Washington 


NETHERLANDIC LANGUAGE RESEARCH: MEN AND WORKS IN THE STUDY OF 
Dutcu. By C. B. van Haeringen. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1954. Fl. 8.50. 


THIs Is A very useful book and deserves the attention of every Germanist 
who looks beyond the limits defining the Germanic language of his special 
interest. An Anglicist who wants to study English in the framework of the 
language group to which it belongs can make use of this guide to his advan- 
tage. It takes him over larger territory than is enclosed within the borders of 
the Netherlands. The Flemish provinces of Belgium contribute their share to 
the study of the Dutch language, and this publication owes its genesis to the 
initiative of a joint committee of Dutch language professors at both Belgian 
and Netherlandish universities. The book is not a complete bibliography, for 
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which Dr. Van Haeringen’s readers, I feel sure, will thank him; it gives a 
selection of what he considers to be of importance. Recent publications are 
given closer attention than those that appeared before the present century. 
The latest scholarship has made ample use of the output of previous research 
and deserves first attention, not, perhaps, for its higher quality, but for its 
greater inclusiveness. The year 1880 was taken by the author as the point of 
departure for his survey. It is somewhat cursory up to 1920; from then on the 
ground is covered with greater thoroughness. The chief value of Van Haer- 
ingen’s bibliography is in its descriptive character. The author is not satisfied 
with merely listing publications; he gives the reader a clear idea of what he 
may expect from each item—in short, his bibliography is a valuable catalogue 
raisonné. Books of reference, grammars and grammatical studies, articles on 
phonetics and phonemics, on onomastics, morphology, stylistics, child 
language, dialect research, and text editions are briefly discussed. 

The English of the book is far from faultless. Dr. Van Haeringen often 
thinks in Dutch while writing English, as where he separates the article from 
its noun by a long qualifying phrase. “The until then, in written language 
severely maintained distinction of case endings” or “‘a, but for some punctua- 
tion marks, diplomatic edition” are stylistic monstrosities. Sometimes he 
coins a word instead of using the equivalent commonly used in English, in 
the case of predomination for predominance. But these are minor flaws in a 
book that in every other respect deserves high praise. 

ADRIAAN J. BARNOUW 
Columbia University 


DEUTSCHE VOLKSLIEDER DEMOKRATISCHEN CHARAKTERS AUS SECHS JAHR- 
HUNDERTEN, I. Herausgegeben von Wolfgang Steinitz. (Deutsche Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Veréffentlichungen des Instituts fiir 
deutsche Volkskunde, Band 4.) Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1954. Pp. 
xliv+499. 


IN MANY WAYS this collection resembles John Greenway’s American Folksongs 
of Protest (Philadelphia, 1953), but it naturally covers a much longer period 
and includes a greater variety of songs. The title of the first section, “Lieder 
der unterdriickten und kimpfenden Bauern und der Dorfarmut aus dem 
15.-19. Jahrhundert,” suggests the scope of the collection and its chronologi- 
cal classification of the texts in groups determined by the callings of the 
singers. The introduction (pp. xix—xliv) correctly points out that songs of this 
character have been generally neglected, although they form a significant 
part of oral tradition. Steinitz excludes (p. xxiii) “‘Rinnsteinlieder” and 
“Lieder des Lumpenproletariats” and prints only songs of workers and 
soldiers. In addition to many texts selected from Ludwig Erk’s manuscripts, 
he has found much that was to his purpose in the books and papers of Hoff- 
mann von Fallersleben, Ludolf Parisius, and Franz Wilhelm Freiherr von 
Ditfurth. The interest of the last three collectors arose more or less naturally 
from their own unhappy professional and political careers. It is good news 
to read (p. xxxiii) that Parisius’s collection of songs from the Altmark can be 
expected to appear in print this year. 

Steinitz’s book contains many previously unknown or little-noticed 
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songs. I select a few for brief comment. “Als Adam grub und Eva spann, / 
Wer war die Zeit da ein Edelmann?” (pp. 9-11, No. 4) is noteworthy as a 
probable borrowing from England. Although Sylvia Resnikow points out a 
French couplet of much the same meaning that may be older than 1381, the 
lines (perhaps the refrain of a longer song) were first clearly heard in Wat 
Tyler’s peasant revolt. Dr. Resnikow’s study “The Cultural History of a 
Democratic Proverb” (Journal of English and Germanic Philology, xxxvi 
[1937], 391-405) has escaped Steinitz, who carries the theme of Adam plowing 
and Eve spinning back to the twelfth century. 

Probably most Germanists in this country will turn first to “Das Blut- 
gericht” (pp. 230-43, No. 91). This is the weavers’ song in Gerhart Haupt- 
mann’s Weber. Steinitz carefully identifies Hauptmann’s sources, which seem 
to have been two different accounts of the Silesian uprising, and makes an 
interesting tentative identification of the “ziindende Weise’”’ to which the 
song may have been sung. Theater directors should take notice! A song which 
tells of a girl’s vain attempt to save her sweetheart by an offer of marriage 
(pp. 477-82, No. 191; especially p. 478, n. 1) involves an old legal custom. I 
have collected parallels and investigations in the Journal of American Folk- 
lore, LX (1947), 185. Steinitz deals only cursorily with No. 60, “Edelmann und 
Schafer,” (pp. 152-55) and excuses his brevity by referring to a discussion 
which is to appear in John Meier, Deutsche Volkslieder. Nevertheless, a refer- 
ence to the fact that this song contains the characteristic theme of the medi- 
eval pastourelle would have been in order. 

Such marginal notes as these will suggest the interest and value of the 
collection. I need only add in conclusion that it is printed most attractively, 
even luxuriously, with abundant musical texts. A second volume, to complete 
the work, is promised. It will contain “Lieder aus dem politischen Kampf des 
werktiatigen Volkes gegen Unterdriickung und fiir Volksrechte von 1789 bis 


I 94 5 i ” 
University of California, Berkeley 


Tue Lire or St. Cuap: AN Otp ENGLIsH Hotty. Edited by Rudolf Vlees- 
kruyer. Amsterdam: North-Holland Publishing Company, 1953. Pp. 
Vili+ 247. $4. 

THIS EDITION of the Chad homily seems at first glance a little like putting a 

fly to the rack. The homily is short, insignificant from a literary point of view, 

and, because of the late date of our copy, it has only secondary importance as 

a linguistic document. Yet on twelve pages of Old English text, Mr. Vlees- 

kruyer has written a 247 page book. To some extent, this longueur is justified, 

for in its way, this is an excellent book and likely to become a reference work 
for all scholars interested in Old English dialectology. 

The job Vleeskruyer has done is all the more amazing in that his edition 
is superseding Napier’s, which was and still is an admirable performance. 
Without being unduly superficial, Napier compressed the text and editorial 
commentary into an article in Anglia, which possibly reflects a just estimate 
of the value and interest of the homily. Mr. Vleeskruyer errs if at all in the 
minuteness of his scrutiny, and the copiousness of his illustrative material. 


ARCHER TAYLOR 
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His is obviously a labor of love and he allowed his task to grow and grow as 
he worked. However, as the book stands now, it is far more than an edition of 
the Chad. I would call it an almost complete study of the Mercian dialect of 
Old English. 

The Chad homily has of course long been recognized as a document whose 
original dialect was Mercian, but since our copy of it was written in the 
twelfth century and since it has obviously gone through the hands of West 
Saxon scribes, the greatest care must be taken to unscramble the mixture of 
Mercian, Saxon, and early Middle English elements in its language. In doing 
this, Mr. Vleeskruyer has relied not merely on the textbook treatments of 
Biilbring and Luick, but has compared the other Mercian documents them- 
selves with regard to each phonological phenomenon. For instance, he uses the 
Vespasian Psalter as his principal yardstick for beginning a comparison (e.g. 
WG a, VPs e, rather than WS @), and before he leaves each sound he has 
considered all the important Mercian documents with respect to that sound, 
as well as the WS and Northumbrian documents which show contrasting de- 
velopments. This sort of thing naturally does not make racy reading, but it is 
extremely good to have it done, and done carefully, for reference use. 

The various pitfalls of this sort of study are pretty well avoided. In de- 
ciding whether a form was original or the product of the scribe of the MS, Mr. 
Vleeskruyer nearly always studies the orthography and phonology of the 
other homilies surrounding the Chad (Hatton 116 is filled with LWS homilies, 
many of A£lfric). He puts considerable weight on the dialect vocabulary, since 
it is an element not easily changed by a copying scribe. His zeal for finding 
Mercian traces under the WS overlayer is generally kept in control, and when 
the situation demands it, he admits frankly that no traces of a given Mercian 
development are found. Such is the case with cuman and niman on p. 147, and 
although he would rather like to use gongan (as distinguished from gdm) as 
evidence of Anglian provenience, he is willing to leave the case unproved. 
When, however, his evidence is strong enough, he does not hesitate to emend 
the text to the Mercian form (p. 178, beldu, MS bold), putting a full discussion 
in the notes. 

The only truly new information in this edition is the use made of Sul- 
picius’ Vita S. Martini at the beginning and end of the homily. This of course 
fits in nicely with the general picture we already have of the composite and 
conventional nature of most of the saint’s lives in Old English. It appears that 
the author of this homily, who was following Bede’s account of Chad rela- 
tively faithfully, simply inserted certain passages from the life of another 
saint, possibly because he admired their literary quality, or because they 
described certain characteristics which are desirable in any saint. Vleeskruyer 
in very convenient form prints the pertinent passages from Bede and Sul- 
picius alongside the Chad text, as well as passages from the Martyrology, the 
Life of St. Guthlac, Latin and Old English, and part of the Blickling homily 
on St. Martin. These latter contribute little to the Chad study, but they have 
a certain comparative interest as examples of different minds translating and 
adapting the same text. 

Few dissertations, I imagine, have ever been more successful as books 
than this one. Although his subject is admittedly unimaginative, and his 
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appeal limited, Mr. Vleeskruyer’s comprehensive and painstaking work has 
turned out not only the standard edition of the Life of St. Chad, but the best 
summation to date of our knowledge of the Mercian dialect. 
Jackson J. CAMPBELL 
Princeton University 


Dorgils saga og Haflida. Edited by Ursula Brown. (No. 3, Oxford English 
Monographs.) Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1952. Pp. Lx11+ 100. 


tr WAS Hermannsson who first saw the feasibility of lifting this short saga out 
of Sturlunga, that vast and bewildering “history of our own times” of the 13th 
century, and editing it separately. Miss Brown’s work “‘is intended to provide 
a text of the saga more fully annotated and explained than hitherto for the 
use of English students. The opportunity has been taken to bring to light the 
text of a manuscript in the British Museum which has not so far been accu- 
rately reproduced and which is of importance for the text of Sturlunga Saga as 
a whole.” 

However, as this MS does not, after all, contribute many or important 
variants it is not unkind, I hope, to say, that the greatest value of her schol- 
arly edition lies in the well-written and discerning Introduction, and there 
especially in her independent discussion of the manuscript relations of 
Sturlunga, and also in the very copious and informative Notes, where much 
pertinent material has been brought together. 

The following remarks are made with regard to some points in the Intro- 
duction where I am in disagreement with the author. 

I do not share the high opinion of this saga as a work of art held by Miss 
Brown in agreement with many scholars. For one thing there is no clear, 
unequivocal characterization, whether by word or deed, of the two main 
protagonists; and there are introduced far too many faceless secondary char- 
acters who yet occasionally play an important role in the action. Some 130 
names are mentioned in the less than 45 pages—Hermannsson’s 34 pages—of 
the saga. That may be chronicle history: it is not art. Moreover, neither style 
nor manner of presentation is consistently the same throughout. That of the 
first part, say, to chapter XII, is notably inept, abounding in annoying repeti- 
tions of words and expressions (of )é, p. 2; vekja til, p. 4; hann, p. 5; etc.). 
The slightly vulgar hann porgils, hann Mar, etc., occurring passim, in this part 
is a solecism which I believe is avoided in the classical style. The latter part 
shows a far more polished style and manner. But the saga as a whole has an 
embarrassing number of irrelevant or insignificant passages. I mention the 
one about M4g-Snorri and his in-law (Ch. VIII), the rather stupid circum- 
stantial dream of Pérdr Magnisson, who plays no role whatever in the saga 
(Ch. XVII), the information about Botvarr (Ch. XVIII). The last-mentioned 
episode as well as the amusing one about the belching and highly respected 
chieftain Pérdr Pérvaldsson, with the jolly and disrespectful ditties composed 
impromptu on that worthy’s infirmity, really have only a most tenuous con- 
nection with the action of the saga. 

A few remarks about the Notes. They elucidate a considerable number of 
obscurities and references. Even more would have been welcome. Thus 
grugga (39, 7) ‘positively’ is not booked by Fritzner. In the expression peir 
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sj4 bar vegs ummerkiu (40, 27) “corpus delicti” we have to deal with the ex- 
pletive particle of-wm- standing for a former prefix (Cf. the works of Ingerid 
Dal, p. 80, and Hans Kuhn, p. 91, on this and related phenomena where the 
expression is noted). The passage 44, 25 eigi mundi sé tunga pd eptir mala ef 
bess byrfti vid makes no sense (and neither does K4lund’s translation) unless 
eigi is supplied after ef. The curious idiom at hon léti mik eigi einhlttan “at hun 
ikke var mig tro” certainly seems to call for an explanation. 

Though carefully printed, with every important variant given, a few 
rather serious misprints have crept in: vankv@di (for vandkvedi, 22, 1), bar (for 
var, 36, 28), einkis (for einskis, 40, 5), Mer(for Mere, note on 40, 29). The 
commatization is disturbingly wrong in several places (as, e.g., 5, 15; 21, 21), 
besides slavishly following Hermannsson’s and K4lund’s continental punctua- 
tion. 


Lee M. HOLLANDER 


University of Texas 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MEDIEVAL Drama. By Carl J. Stratman, C. S. V. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1954. Pp. x+423 
(offset). $s. 


ACCORDING TO the jacket, “The bibliography is arranged in twelve sections. 
These include, for English medieval drama, the earliest liturgical works, the 
mystery, miracle, and morality plays; a section each on Byzantine and Latin 
drama, and the Continental forms—French, German, Spanish, and Italian; 
together with the many foreign-language works on English medieval drama. 
In addition, there is a special bibliography on the tenth-century nun of 
Gandersheim, Hrotswitha, and another on Everyman. Within this volume 
will be found not only the general critical studies that have appeared in books, 
festschriften, and periodicals, but the individual plays by edition and the 
critical studies of each play. The emphasis is upon the early forms of the Eng- 
lish drama: liturgical, mystery and miracle plays, the moralities and inter- 
ludes. Special features include a handy reference guide to plays in collections 
and a list of libraries that possess files of the periodicals cited. For books 
printed after 1900 the compiler gives the location of reviews of major works. 
Almost every entry has a symbol to indicate in what libraries in this country a 
book can be found. The bibliography lists more than two hundred valuable 
but unpublished dissertations. There is a useful author and title index to the 
bibliography.” 

The author himself tells us, “There has been no attempt to confine the 
work to a specific span of years so that the term ‘medieval’ may apply abso- 
lutely. Some of the plays listed were written late in the sixteenth century, and 
several, indeed, were published in the opening years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. In this bibliography, therefore, the term ‘medieval’ applies to the follow- 
ing types of plays: liturgical, mystery, miracle, morality, and interlude. 
Formal comedies and tragedies, and the masque, are not included.” Under 
this definition, one may well wonder why the compiler decided to stop with the 
seventeenth century. Nor is there any statement as to whose classification is 
being followed in allocating plays to these types. That is, this is a purely per- 
sonal miscellany, and so there is “no disputing.” 
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With such a work, “the proof of the pudding is in the eating.” Can one 
use it, and how trustworthy is it likely to be? We look for The Pride of Life as 
probably the earliest surviving fragment of a ‘‘moral” play in England. We 
miss the edition of Waterhouse in the EETS in 1909, and we become curious 
about Brandl, with results that will appear later. We look for EETS in vain in 
the index, then find Waterhouse, with reference to collection 67. Further 
search in Appendix I turns up Pride of Life, with a reference to Brandl and 
Waterhouse. But why list Brandl and not Waterhouse under the entry for the 
play? We are told that “For each play all the editions, whether issued sepa- 
rately or in collections, are noted.” If the reviewer understands the state- 
ment, that is far from the fact. 

If we check further the Waterhouse collection, we are soon brought up 
short by the title “Dublin: Abraham’s Sacrifice.”” Here the index does not 
help, and Appendix I merely gives reference to the Waterhouse collection. 
Also we try Abraham and Isaac in the index, and if we do not already know 
what to look for we may lose quite a bit of time before we locate a reference to 
Waterhouse under Chester Abraham and Isaac (1299-1313) and note that the 
manuscript of the play is in Dublin, which explains the tangle. While we are 
sacrificing Isaac, we may note that Golding’s translation of Beza’s play as 
Abraham’s Sacrifice is listed, but there is no reference to Malcolm W. Wal- 
lace’s edition of the translation. We also notice that Albion Knight, following 
Abraham, is not bold face in the left margin as is usual for plays, but is 
centered along with John Bale and other authors, thus giving us a new 
luminary in the dramatic heavens. Continuing with Waterhouse, we find next 
“Newcastle: Noah’s Ship,” which does not occur in Appendix I or index, but 
one may turn it up through “Noah’s Ark” in the index, only to find no edition 
by Waterhouse in the entry, though one may suspect something when he 
finds a reference to “Notes on the Early English Text Society Edition of the 
Newcastle ‘Noah’s Ark’” (1430). Next in the Waterhouse collection is 
“Norwich (A & B): Creation of Eve and the Fall.” If one finally bethinks 
himself that this is the “Norwich Grocer’s [sic] Play,” he will find a reference 
in the index which will send hin to the play and a reference to the edition of 
Waterhouse. How one can find the “Shrewsbury Fragments,” if they have 
further entries, has not yet appeared. 

Naturally one wonders if Brandl has fared better than Waterhouse. 
Brandl’s Quellen has a full main entry under “Collections of Plays,” and the 
nine plays in the volume are listed by short title. It was then evidently the in- 
tention to refer back to this entry under each play. But King Darius does not 
appear in the index, only Darius, and under the entry referred to there is no 
reference to Brandl’s volume. In Appendix I, however, there is a reference 
under “Darius” to the Brandl collection as well as to Farmer’s edition. In one 
of the remaining eight entries Brandl is Alois (1759), in two A. (2239, 2255), in 
four A. L. But of these four, only 1871 and 2089 are consistent in form; 1954 
and 2146 add “ed.” to Brandl, while 2146 also gives the volume paging for 
that play, and spells “Strassburgh.” For the ninth play, under Nature (2152), 
Brandl is not mentioned at all in connection with the title, and Quellen is not 
in the index; but there is the addition “In 9,” as in the other seven entries, 
which refers us back to the main entry. As a matter of fact, Brandl should not 
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be mentioned here, since the title given is that of the series and not that of 
Brandl’s volume in it, as is true also of 2239, where Brandl’s name is given. 
Surely it is abundantly evident that this group of entries has not been leveled 
up to any form. Nor was the group checked even for content, since such a 
checking would have caught the omission of Darius. Whatever the user’s 
reaction may be to such a “mess” in form, he must certainly be on his guard 
against such omissions in content. 

Dodsley has probably fared no better than Waterhouse and Brandl. For 
one immediately misses such a play as Wily Beguiled from the main entry 
under Dodsley (a colleague asked for it, thus setting me looking), finds it in 
the index, but finds under the entry of the play only one reference, and that 
to the play as “edited” by Professor Baldwin Maxwell in 1922 (2359); this 
was not an edition, of course. As a matter of fact, the play is listed under the 
Hawkins collection (43), but the entry is not carried over to the entry for the 
play. Nor is Farmer’s facsimile mentioned. Usually there is such a reference to 
Tudor Facsimile Texts, though this title does not appear in the index; nor does 
it appear under Farmer either in the index or in the “Collections of Plays,” 
though it does appear in the Collections under its general title. The same is 
true of the Malone Society Reprints. But Wily Beguiled is not listed as being 
in either of these series. None of the critical work listed by Sir Edmund 
Chambers (who missed Maxwell) along with these various omitted editions in 
the Elizabethan Stage appears in this bibliography under Wily Beguiled, even 
though Sir Edmund’s work is listed under “History and Discussion,” with a 
star on its crown. 

It is hardly necessary to go further. It is already abundantly clear that 
for bibliographical information one must still check the original sources; this 
compilation supplies only a nucleus of sorts for each item that it includes. 
That is probably true for all classifications. For unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tions, no entry has been located for Sister Mary Loyola Hayde, The Source of 
the Latin Trope, 1931, University of Illinois. The reviewer misses various re- 
views which he would consider important—present company not excepted! 
Wherever the reviewer has dipped in he has come up with the same results. 

This compilation is still a vast heap, “rude and indigest.” Nevertheless, 
the heap contains a congestion of so much valuable material that the volume 
is still a must for any serious worker in the field; he must simply possess his 
soul in peace and avoid blasphemy. To adapt the conclusion of the prefatory 
puff, Tolle et cave. 

T. W. BAtpwin 
University of Illinois 


Das HELDENLIEDERBUCH KarLs DES GRoBEN: BESTAND, GEHALT, WIRKUNG. 
Von Friedrich von der Leyen. Miinchen: C. H. Beck, 1954. Pp. viii+-131. 
Paper, DM 6; cloth, DM 8.50. 


DER TITEL des vorliegenden Buches ist eine liebenswiirdige Fiktion. Wir haben 
kein solches Heldenliederbuch, aber es gibt wohl keinen Germanisten, der 
nicht gerne wiifte, welche Gedichte der groSe Karl hat aufzeichnen lassen. 
Eine skeptische Auslegung bezieht freilich Einhards Satz iiber die barbara et 
antiquissima carmina quibus veterum regum actus et bella canebantur (Kap. 29) 
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nur auf Preislieder von den Merowingern und den Ahnen des Kaisers, die aus 
politischen Griinden in Konkurrenz mit der antiken Epik (Aeneis) treten 
sollten. Fiir diese Ansicht spricht die Interpretation der Einhard-Stelle beim 
Poeta Saxo gegen Ende des 9.Jahrhunderts; mit Liedern solchen Inhalts 
lieBen sich eher das althochdeutsche Ludwigslied und die altfranzésischen 
Dichtungen des Karlkreises verbinden.—Auch das Schicksal der Sammlung ist 
ein Ritsel geblieben. Gemaéf Karls Testament muften seine Biicher zum 
Wohl der Armen verkauft werden (Einhard, Kap. 33); aber welches Kloster 
hatte die Heldenlieder erwerben wollen? Jedenfalls ist es nur eine Germa- 
nisten-legende, daf8 Ludwig der Fromme sie vernichtet habe, denn die carmina 
gentilia, die der neue Herr wegen ihres heidnischen Charakters verachtete, 
waren die Werke lateinischer klassischer Autoren. Falls es sich beim kaiser- 
lichen Heldenbuch auch um kurze “zweiseitige” Skoplieder (mit Rede und 
Gegenrede) handelte, in der Art des Hildebrandsliedes, die noch aus dem 
Geiste und dem Stil der Vélkerwanderung stammten, dann hing ihr end- 
giiltiges Verschwinden mit dem Geschmackswandel der Zeiten zusammen: der 
Skop hatte ausgespielt, sein Lied lieB sich nicht zu neuem Leben erwecken. 

Es ist natiirlich keine Frage, da es auSer dem Hildebrandsliede noch 
viele andere Lieder ahnlicher Form und gleichen Geistes gegeben hat, die— 
wenigstens dem Inhalte nach—am frinkischen Hof bekannt gewesen sein 
diirften. Wir haben da die friihere Notiz bei Einhard (Kap. 24): legebantur ei 
historiae et antiquorum res gestae. Wenn es sich auch nicht um carmina dabei 
handelte, die ein Skop sang, sondern um Chroniken, die an der Hoftafel 
vorgelesen wurden, so wissen wir doch, daf die alte Art der Geschichtsschrei- 
bung auf miindlicher Tradition und nicht zuletzt auf alten Liedern beruhte, 
wie sie Paulus Diaconus fiir seine Langobardengeschichte benutzte. 

Im Hauptteil seines Buches (S. 3-82) gibt von der Leyen einen Uber- 
blick tiber den altesten Bestand an germanischen Heldenliedern bis etwa zum 
Jahre 800, der uns durch direkte (altere oder jiingere) Uberlieferung, Uber- 
setzungen oder Inhaltsangaben bei den Geschichtsschreibern der Vélker- 
wanderungszeit noch erreichbar ist. Dabei geht er weit itiber den Rahmen des 
Frankenreichs hinaus und stellt Langobarden, Heruler, Goten, Burgunden, 
Thiiringer, Sachsen und Angeln zu den frinkischen Helden. Schritt fiir Schritt 
ringt er der historischen Prosa ihr Geheimnis ab: wo immer Rede und Gegen- 
rede erklingen (das Charakteristikum der germanischen Kurzepik), versucht 
er die Spuren des zugrundeliegenden Liedes zu verfolgen. Oder er bringt aus 
dem reichen Motivvorrat des germanischen Sagenschatzes urverwandte 
Varianten zu einem Zug, der seinem Ethos nach in die Altere, gewalttatige 
Heldenvorzeit zuriickzudeuten scheint. Oder er streift von der jiingeren 
Uberlieferung die spielmannischen oder fremdbiirtigen Ziige ab, um so das 
gemmanische Urlied zu gewinnen. Auf diese Weise kommt er zu einem még- 
lichen Bestand von fiinfundzwanzig Liedern. 

Im ganzen genommen ist sein Vorgehen konservadtiv und hilt sich ziem- 
lich an das friihere Buch Die deutschen Heldensagen (2. Aufl., Miinchen, 1924). 
Die folgenden Bemerkungen heben einige Punkte hervor, in denen der Ver- 
fasser Partei in schwebenden Streitfragen nimmt: 


Fiir das Hildebrandslied wird der Wert der beigebrachten indogermanischen 
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Parallelen bezweifelt,! am gotischen Ursprung festgehalten; die Langobardenthese 
Baeseckes wird aber nicht ganz abgelehnt.—Die Sage von Authari wird noch immer 
(wie ich glaube, zu Unrecht) mit der Rothergestalt zusammengebracht.—Der Bur- 
gundenuntergang erscheint in Heuslers Rekonstruktion aus dem Alteren Atlilied —Im 
Falle von Sigfrids Tod folgt von der Leyen der Vermutung bei Dietrich von Kralik, 
da& der marchenhafte Drachenbezwinger und Werber um Kriemhild von dem Werber 
um Briinhild quellengeschichtlich geschieden werden miisse. Weiter meint er, da 
Gestaltentausch, Flammenritt (woh! auch Beilager mit Schwert und Ringraub?) und 
die Verleumdung Sigfrids die Zutaten eines altnordischen Dichters waren, also nicht 
zur germanischen Urform gehérten. Fiir die Vorgeschichte unseres Nibelungenliedes 
halt er sich an Heuslers Zweiteilung der Vorstufen (Liederbiindel fiir den ersten Teil, 
Epos fiir den zweiten), obwohl sich die Stimmen fiir die epische Behandlung des 
ganzen Stoffes in der Vorstufe mehren. Der Thidhrekssaga spricht er wie Heusler ver- 
léBlichen Quellenwert zu (gegen Panzer). Zu dem Buch von Kurt Wais konnte noch 
nicht Stellung genommen werden.—Fiir den Waltharius halt er an einer spielmin- 
nischen Vorstufe und fiir diese an einer germanischen Urfassung fest. Beim Streit um 
die Datierung hatten die Mittellateiner allzu einseitig auf das Lateinische geblickt 
und das Germanische und Spielmannische vernachlassigt. Der Text setzt den Wal- 
tharius deshalb wieder ins 10.Jahrhundert. Eine nachgeschickte Korrekturnote ver- 
weist aber auf die Datierung durch Karl Hauck auf 880. 


“Riickblick und Ausblick” (S. 82-110) unterstreichen zunichst die im 
Hauptteil gewonnenen Ergebnisse iiber den méglichen Bestand an Helden- 
liedern zu dem in Rede stehenden kritischen Zeitpunkt und geben dann 
weiter wertvolle Bemerkungen zum Verhiltnis der Heldendichtung zur Ge- 
schichte, zu den Beziehungen zwischen dem Heldenlied und dem formiilteren 
Preislied, zu Verbreitung und Wirkung der heroischen Dichtung der Ger- 
manen. Gegeniiber dem neuromantischen Bestreben, iiberall Verbindungen 
zwischen Heldenlied und Gétterlied zu sehen, den Stoff gewisser Heldenlieder 
unmittelbar von Géttermythen abzuleiten, verhalt von der Leyen sich im 
allgemeinen ablehnend und verweist mit Recht auf das Bindeglied des 
Urmiarchens, das die gemeinsamen Ziige vermittelt habe. Nur im Falle 
Amleth-Hamlet méchte er eine Ausnahme zugunsten des Mythos machen. 

Der aufmerksame Leser findet vielfache Belehrung iiber Fragen des Stils 
(in Lied und Epos, in der danischen Liedkunst, in der Wikingerdichtung, in 
der Snorra Edda, in der Thidhrekssaga, in dem Nibelungenlied der Stauferzeit). 
Die Anmerkungen rechtfertigen nicht nur die Darstellung, sondern nehmen 
auch kritisch zu den Problemen Stellung. 

Das Buch ist eine schéne Rechtfertigung fiir den originellen Gedanken, 
einen Querschnitt durch die Geschichte des germanischen Heldenliedes zu 
legen. 

Ernst ALFRED PHILIPPSON 
University of Illinois 


Some Types oF NARRATIVE IN CHAUCER’sS Poetry. By Claes Schaar. (Lund 
Studies in English, XXV.) Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup; Copenhagen: Ejnar 
Munksgaard, 1954. Pp. 293. 


THE CONCLUSIONS set forth in this book may be of value, but the reader must 
work unnecessarily hard to decide what has been said. The author creates 


! Allerdings widerspricht der Text auf S. 98 der Anmerkung zu S. 4. 
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difficulties almost from the outset by placing before us masses of detail with- 
out saying clearly what main point or points he proposes to illustrate. (The 
introductory matter on pp. 11-12 is not specific enough.) For the first fifty 
pages or so, the principal observations are scarcely to be distinguished from 
the rather numerous subordinate observations which enter the text at 
haphazard. The reviewer may therefore perform a service by attempting a 
statement of Dr. Schaar’s leading ideas, and by taking the reader straight to 
p. 55, where he will find that summary—one of the three types of narrative 
studied—occurs more frequently in Chaucer’s earlier work than in the Canter- 
bury Tales; or to p. 104 for another main conclusion: that among the classical 
and medieval authors prominent in Chaucer’s literary background, “we do 
not find any one who consistently cultivates the rhythmical narrative tech- 
nique, in summaries of mythological legends, in the way we have found 
Chaucer do it: as a regular alternation of abstract and concrete, slow and 
swift.’’ Chaucer, then, is being original (p. 278, par. 2; p. 282, par. 3) when 
(p. 19), in the account of a storm in BD 1. 62 ff., he alternates lines which 
advance the narrative rapidly (“So it befil, thereafter soone, / This king wol 
wenden over see’’) with lines which slow it down (“To tellen shortly, whan 
that he / Was in the see, thus in this wise’”’ or “That never was founden, as it 
telles / Bord ne man, ne nothing elles””). His procedure, Dr. Schaar feels (pp. 
104-05), is that of inserting occasional graphic details in abstract summaries 
like those which he found in the French medieval poets, though he also, now 
and again, as in the account of Troilus’ death in battle, takes over directly 
from his source an abrupt way of setting forth a catastrophe, creating the 
effect of “severe vicissitudes” observed dispassionately (p. 105). His style 
when summarizing is “fairly simple” in sentence structure and vocabulary 
(p. 85). And his work in this type of narrative is purposeful, not indicative of 
haste or boredom, but rather designed to give listeners “a quick outline of 
events while providing, at the same time, some food for their imagination” 
(Pp. 90). 

The author considers two other types of narrative: “close chronological 
narrative” and “loose chronological narrative.” By the close type he means a 
highly explicit registration “of every single stage in a succession of events” 
(p. 106), especially a person’s actions, ordinarily without speech either di- 
rectly or indirectly reported (e.g., BD 1. 44 ff.: the poet’s inability to sleep, his 
sitting up in bed, his asking for a book; or NPT, B* 4521-27, capture of cock 
by fox). The loose type he differentiates from the close as having more digres- 
sions, a descriptive element “more extensive and more loosely connected with 
the essential parts of the paragraph ...” (p. 194), and perhaps a little dia- 
logue or indirectly reported speech (e.g., the eagle’s descent in the beginning 
of HF Bk. II). The close type is simple in style. Chaucer uses it as a link be- 
tween parts of a story, as a means of leading up to a critical episode or climax, 
or (its chief function in the CT) as a means of presenting the critical episode 
or climax itself (pp. 187, 240). The loose type is more complex in sentence 
structure and vocabulary, and unlike the close is used chiefly in introductory 
and preliminary episodes both in the CT and in Chaucer’s other works as well 
(p. 240). Conclusions: Chaucer’s skill in the use of the close type in CT is 
evidence of his superior dramatic power in that work (p. 276), while at the 
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same time his practice in the use of both close and loose types corresponds 
pretty well to what we find in fabliaux, lays, and novelle, so that where innova- 
tions in narrative technique are concerned, Chaucer’s most original contribu- 
tion is his handling of the summary (pp. 278, 282). 

Are NPT B* 4521-27 and PrT 1860-73 (“This holy monk, this ab- 
bot ...”) truly less original in technique than the “Ceys” in HF or the pas- 
sages of summary in LGW? The skeptic will doubt that Dr. Schaar’s method 
should be taken over, as he proposes, for the study of literature generally from 
classical times through the Middle Ages. It seems to me, at any rate, that a 
distorted view of Chaucer’s development results from laying too much stress 
upon the one not very startling phenomenon of the poet’s enlivening his sum- 
maries with concrete details, where his contemporaries and predecessors were 
often dull; and that if more authors and hundreds more years were covered in 
such a study, the danger of distortion would only be magnified. 

One might even question whether the present volume provides any real 
demonstration of Chaucer’s originality in the technique of summarizing. It 
would be unfair to make too much of the author’s own qualifier that “There 
is in itself nothing remarkable in the fact that we find a mixture of facts ad- 
vancing the narrative and circumstances retarding it in summaries of events: 
most summaries are constructed in that way” (p. 104), for the noteworthy 
point, it would seem, is the “regular and concentrated way” (ib.) in which fast 
and slow, abstract and concrete, are made to alternate in Chaucer’s sum- 
maries. One would expect that this more “regular and concentrated way” 
would be hard to deal with; and so indeed it turns out, as when we read that 
some such alternation occurs in the Roman de la Rose: 


The tale of Appius and Virginia (5589 ff.) is told in general terms, though some variety 
and rhythm is here provided by the swifter and more concise mention of the sentence 
of Appius, the killing of Virginia, and Appius’ death. The description of Nero’s crimes 
is reduced to a short concentrated list (1. 6189 ff.) of the different acts, though more 
attention is paid to the death of Seneca (cf. p. 175); the same is true of the story of 
Croesus (1. 6489 ff.), which, apart from the lengthy speech of his daughter, contains an 
enumeration of a series of successive incidents on a certain occasion. There is here some 
alternation of events and circumstances, but the period referred to is quite brief, and 
Croesus’ further destinies are hurriedly summed up. (p. 91) 


and in Machaut: “If we examine Machaut’s way of summarizing classical 
stories and tales, we find, in most cases, a thoroughly abstract technique with 
very few concrete details, though not without traces of a rhythm consisting of 
an alternation between events and circumstances” (p. 93). The author insists 
that RR has “few parallels to Chaucer’s narrative rhythm, and none to the 
concentration which characterizes the English poet’s use of this narrative 
technique” (p. 92), and that Machaut’s story of Dido (Jugement dou Roy de 
Navarre, ed. Hoepfiner, |. 2095 ff.) has “‘no regular alternation as in Chaucer” 
(p. 93); but the mere insistence upon these points cannot make one feel that 
they have been established. The quotations from French writers (pp. 92-96) 
may create a feeling that Chaucer is as much himself in summary-passages as 
in others, but the whole matter of an unusual regularity and concentration in 
his rhythmic shift from abstract to concrete remains elusive. 

There is no need to emphasize the awkwardness and obscurity that often 
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mar Dr. Schaar’s style (¢.g., p. 284: the statement that in Chaucer’s fabliau- 
like stories, “ ... there is naturally the advanced realism, and it should be 
emphasized that this realism easily paves the way for innovations such as natu- 
ralistic description and portraits’ —advanced? naturalistic?). It is more useful 
to remark that the author does, after all, convince us of Chaucer’s narrative 
skill. Moreover, incidental observations of some interest are scattered through 
the work: ¢.g., p. 34: in Chaucer’s summary of the Aeneid in HF, “The swift 
outline of events forms a ‘contrast to the circumstantial proem, invocation, 
and temple description which precede it, as well as to the more detailed de- 
scription of the eagle’s descent and his erudite speech which succeed it”; 
p. 41: the pauses in LGW 629-34 (on Antony) “produce a staccato movement, 
quicker and more restless than the even flow of the section on Octavian’”” (Il. 
624-28); p. 164: Chaucer’s “progressive sort of narrative” in MancT 303-07 
(punishment of the tell-tale raven) “is unparalleled in the possible sources, 
which all tell this episode in a hurried and summary manner.’’ And, in short, 
style-minded Chaucerians may wish to take such gleanings from this book, 
whether they agree with its main conclusions or not. 
GARDINER STILLWELL 
University of Illinois 


DER INDEFINITE AGENS IM MITTELENGLISCHEN (1050-1350). Die Wérter und 
Wendungen fiir “man.” Von Hans Heinrich Meier. (Schweizer Angli- 
stische Arbeiten, Band xxxiv). Bern: A. Francke A. G. Verlag, 1953. 
Pp. 256. 

DOCTOR MEIER’s study presents a history of the “indefinite agent” in Middle 
English. As the subtitle makes clear, the indefinite agent has to be looked for 
in the words and locutions corresponding to the German pronoun man, that 
is Middle English man, men, and me, as well as substitute words and phrases. 
In modern English the pronoun itself survives only in the compounds any 
man, every man, and no man. Its almost complete loss has been regretted by 
many linguists, who regard the modern English pronominal one, which is 
overworked, or expedients like they, we, you, and people as inadequate. The 
history of the pronoun man and its gradual loss is a clinical case of interest to 
the philologist, an interest which is gratified by the present diligently exe- 
cuted study. 

The work of Dr. Meier is the middle link of a projected series on the com- 
plete history of the lost gem. Dr. Jiirg Fréhlich launched the series by tracing 
man through Old English.' In the wake of his predecessor Dr. Meier has 
carried the study on into the fourteenth century. A further exploration for the 
period from Chaucer and Caxton to Early Middle English has been promised. 
The Verlag Francke deserves the gratitude of scholars for printing these 
specialized studies in excellent typographical form as part of the Swiss 
Studies in English. 

Dr. Meier bases his study on a greater number of texts than Dr. Fréhlich 
—he gives illustrations from almost a hundred different sources ranging from 


' Der indefinite Agens im Altenglischen, unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung des 
Wortes “man,” Schweizer Anglistische Arbeiten, Verlag A. Francke A. G., Bern 1951. 
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the tenth century into the late fourteenth century. This wealth of illustrations 
and the profusion of examples from, and analogies to, various other languages, 
not all of which are strictly pertinent, and the overabundance of charts and 
tables, not all of which elucidate the argument, put one’s power of concentra- 
tion to the test. This reviewer believes that the one in the preceding sentence 
is general enough to be put into all of the five semantic categories established 
by Fréhlich-Meier for the indefinite agent. 

Dr. Meier accepted these five semantic categories from Dr. Fréhlich but 
not without misgivings, which we share. We in the preceding sentence is used 
as pluralis modestatis, a usage falling under category 4b: specific individuals 
whose identity can be determined from the text. The other categories of the 
indefinite agent refer to: 1) man as a human being (homo) and man as opposed 
to woman (vir), 2) an individual or individuals not identifiable (aliguis or 
quisquam), 3) an indefinite generality (“everybody”), 4a) a specific indi- 
vidual or specific individuals whose identity cannot be determined, 5) a spe- 
cific individual or individuals who can be defined and named. Within this 
framework, some acute observations are made. The period under discussion 
appears as one of transition from the Old English usage to that of modern 
English, when, to choose only two examples, individual cases of “pe man” still 
appear where modern English has no article, and when the modern expedients 
one, you, and we make their gradual appearance in some categories. 

The second part of the book deals with special problems such as the co- 
existence of the forms man, mon, men, and me and their relationship to stress. 
There are some attractive speculations on the influence of the man-pronoun 
on the ethical dative me, also some suggestions as to the influence of women 
on usage. 

In his summary, Dr. Meier characterizes the development of the indefi- 
nite agent. Grammatically, he calls it one of transition from noun to pro- 
noun; semantically, a change from the meaning man to the meaning which 
now pronominal one has; morphologically, a shift from stressed and un- 
stressed usage to unstressed usage exclusively, and phonetically a reduction 
of the [a] in man to [a]. 

ROLF SOELLNER 
Illinois Wesleyan University 


THE REDISCOVERY OF SIR JOHN MANDEVILLE. By Josephine Waters Bennett. 
(The Modern Language Association of America, Monograph Series, No. 
xix.) New York: The Modern Language Association, 1954. Pp. viii+-436. 
$6.70. 


MRS. BENNETT’s study is “dedicated” to the restoration of Mandeville’s 
Travels “to its rightful place in English literature” (p. 260). And in the spirit 
of dedication she has relentlessly pursued every fact and every fiction bearing 
on the man and the book. The detail of her work is impressive. If the resulting 
multitude of overturned stones makes rough passage for the less experienced 
traveler, the task of following Mrs. Bennett’s expert trail blazing is well re- 
warded. The factual and the fictional history of the Travels and its author are 
alike enticing. 

The Rediscovery of Sir John Mandeville divides almost equally into two 
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sections. The first section discusses The Travels as Literature, The Identity 
of the Author, and The Reputation and Influence of the Travels. The second 
section is a series of appendixes and indexes including, notably, a list of MSS 
of the Travels, classified by language, version, and approximate date, and a list 
of early editions in all the major languages of Europe, together with a com- 
plete list of editions in English down to 1953. This section in itself is an in- 
valuable manual of reference on the subject. 

That the Travels has been continuously popular from the 14th century to 
the present is amply proved by the mere number of extant copies, handwritten 
and printed, of the work. The reasons for that popularity have varied. The 
Travels has been credited and discredited as a Baedeker, a manual of geog- 
raphy, a new Arabian Nights Entertainment, a bungling imposture. Its author’s 
reputation has seesawed with the shifting estimation of his work. His integ- 
rity, his identity, his very existence have been questioned. Mrs. Bennett’s 
study has as a second goal the re-establishment of Sir John Mandeville as a 
real person, a reputable character, and the author of the Travels. 

The thesis that the Travels is a work of literature, a romance of travel, 
and that as literature it should be judged, is the least controversial of the prob- 
lems discussed by Mrs. Bennett. If effective use of material, one’s own or 
another’s, is a mark of literary art, the Travels meets the test. The fact that 
Mandeville borrowed more material from books than he ever gathered from 
actual travel has long been recognized and so has his skilful reworking of his 
borrowed subject matter. One may not think immediately of Chaucer and 
Shakespeare, as Mrs. Bennett does (p. 25), as his compeers in the art of bor- 
rowing, but that is an opinion of difference of degree, not of kind. The Travels 
is good reading, which implies good writing. It has become a living classic. 
That fact justifies the long labor of many scholars to settle the problem of the 
authentic text and to give due credit to the authentic author. 

Mrs. Bennett’s most valuable and fruitful contribution to Mandeville 
research is her discussion of the French MSS. French, it is now generally 
agreed, was the original language of the Travels. Yet, as Mrs. Bennett notes, 
“no study of the original text has ever been published” (p. 111). The extant 
French MSS, as classified in her list (pp. 265 f.), represent three versions: Nor- 
man-French, Paris French, and Ogier-Liége. If—or since—Mandeville was an 
Englishman, the Norman-French version should be the most reliable repre- 
sentative of the original. Actually the earliest dated MS, copied in 1371, isa 
Paris French version and presumably at least one remove from the original. 
The Ogier-Liége version, in a northern French dialect, is still further removed 
from the original. It gets its name from the fact that its text of the Travels is 
interpolated at various points with material on the adventures of Ogier le 
Danois and from the further fact that the earliest extant copy of this version 
was made at Liége in 1396 by a scribe named Ogier de Caumont (pp. 113, 
282). The connection, real or fictitious, of the author of the Travels with Liége 
is central in the whole problem, Mrs. Bennett regards the Ogier-Liége redac- 
tion as the “missing key”’ (p. 113) to its solution. And among the extant MSS 
of this version, she regards Chantilly: Musée Condé No. 699 as the most 
important representative of the group. To this MS, hitherto neglected by 
Mandeville researchers, she devotes two chapters (pp. 111 f.). The Chantilly 
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MS is unique in ascribing to Mandeville not one but five books, of which the 
Travels is the first. The remaining four are semi-scientific treatises on the shape 
of the earth, on the heavens, on plants, and on stones. Moreover, the Chantilly 
MS, like others of the Ogier-Liége redaction, reports Mandeville’s visit to 
Liége, on his return journey, and his meeting there with an old acquaintance, 
Jean de Bourgogne, who persuaded him to write his travels. 

It is not possible to repeat here in small space the ingenious detective 
work by which Mrs. Bennett establishes her case for assigning this Ogier- 
Liége redaction to Jean d’Outremeuse, historian of Liége and self-recorded 
recipient of the death-bed confession of Jean de Bourgogne, alias Sir John 
Mandeville. The manipulation of material characteristic of d’Outremeuse in 
his known writings supports her argument for a similar treatment on his part 
of the Paris French version of the Travels, which underlies the Ogier-Liége 
version. Furthermore, the literary practices of d’Outremeuse throw doubt on 
the veracity of his statements about his personal relations with Mandeville, 
on the reported death-bed confession, and eventually on the famous epitaph 
on the alleged tomb of Mandeville at Liége. All connection of Mandeville with 
Liége becomes suspect. : 

Having plausibly and persuasively freed Mandeville from the fabrications 
of d’Outremeuse, Mrs. Bennett turns to the re-establishment of his identity 
as the Englishman he claimed to be. Recent investigations have brought to 
light an embarrassing number of 14th century John Mandevilles. But few if 
any meet the minimum requirements for identification with the author of the 
Travels, the requirements, namely, of matching the autobiographical details 
given in the Travels and of possessing the capacity and background for writing 
such a work. Mrs. Bennett rightly insists that for the autobiographical state- 
ments one must go “to the oldest and best French texts” (p. 181). These 
furnish only the few details that the author’s “name is Sir John Mandeville, 
that he was born and bred at St. Albans, that he left England on St. Michael’s 
eve in 1322, that he traveled in many lands, and, returning home because of 
arthritis, he wrote and compiled his Travels, finishing the work in 1356” 
(p. 18 f.; for the text, p. 89 f.). With these “facts” in hand Mrs. Bennett 
combs the records particularly of that branch of the widespread Mandeville 
family whose estates and interests would connect them with St. Albans. The 
search is intricate; the results are mainly negative. On the resulting “tentative 
biography of a Sir John Mandeville” which she has constructed Mrs. Bennett 
herself passes the only possible scholarly judgment: “the truth is that we do 
not know, and probably never will know, whether these records concern one 
man or several men named John Mandeville—or whether any of them are 
actually records of the man who wrote the Travels” (p. 203). She claims only 
that these records “establish the probability that there was such a person as 
the author of the Travels represents himself to be” (pp. 203 f.). What Sir John 
says of himself is at least as credible as what Jean d’Outremeuse says of him. 
But even as we accept his autobiographical statements we remember those 
other personal remarks by which the author of the Travels gives verisimilitude 
to his tallest tales, and we are reminded of Newman’s famous retort to Kings- 
ley on accepting “the word of a Professor of lying that he does not lie.” 

In concluding her book Mrs. Bennett calls attention to the need for new 
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editions of the Travels. That need has already been met in part in the latest 
issue of The Hakluyt Society: Mandeville’s Travels, Texts and Translation. 
By Malcolm Letts, (The Hakluyt Society, 2nd Series, Nos. CI-CII), London, 
1953. Mr. Letts prints three texts, two English and one French. The English 
versions are B. M. Egerton 1982 (modernized), a translation from the Nor- 
man-French version, and Bodl. Rawl. D. 99, a translation from a Latin redac- 
tion of the Travels. After reading Mrs. Bennett’s discussion of the French 
versions one is disappointed to find that Mr. Letts has chosen to print the 
1371 copy of the Paris French version rather than a text of the Norman 
French version. But fortunately a critical edition of the French texts is in 
preparation (Letts, op. cit., I, xxiv, note 2). 

On the question of the author of the Travels Mrs. Bennett and Mr. Letts 
are in substantial agreement. Both insist that Sir John Mandeville was the 
flesh-and-blood Englishman he claimed to be. But Mr. Letts accepts the tra- 
dition of Mandeville’s death and entombment at Liége (op. cit., I, xvii f.). 
In fact the Liége tradition is dying hard. In his recently published Jlustrated 
History of English Literature (New York, 1953. I, 67), A. C. Ward writes that 
the Travels was “almost certainly written by a Belgian notary-public, Jean 
d’Outremeuse.”’ Obviously the last word on Sir John Mandeville has not been 
said. Mrs. Bennett’s book, with its facts and arguments, will play a major role 
in determining what the final word on Sir John is to be. 

CHARLOTTE D’EVELYN 
Mount Holyoke College 


SELF-INTEREST. By Nicolé Secchi. Translated by William Reymes. Edited by 
Helen Andrews Kaufman. Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1953. 
Pp. xxx+ 106. 


VERY FEW ITALIAN “learned comedies” (commedie erudite) have been trans- 
lated into English. George Gascoigne’s Supposes and the anonymous Bugbears 
are sixteenth-century English versions or adaptations of Arisoto’s Suppositi 
and Grazzini’s Spiritata. Thomas Love Peacock translated portions of the 
anonymous Jngannati. Machiavelli’s Mandragola has been twice translated 
into English during the twentieth century, but both translations seem to be 
out of print and are hard to get. So far as I know, there is no English transla- 
tion of any of Secchi’s plays and none of Giordano Bruno’s Candelaio. Now, 
thanks to Helen Andrews Kaufman, William Reymes, and the Folger Shake- 
speare Library, here is alively, readable English version of Secchi’s Interesse, 
which, together with the same author’s Jnganni and the earlier anonymous 
Ingannati, is of special interest to the student of Shakespeare and of Eliza- 
bethan comedy in general. All three of these plays employ heroines disguised 
as boys and depend upon the confusion attending this disguise for the de- 
velopment and resolution of the comic action. 

The editor of this translation has provided some useful Notes and an 
Introduction. The principal argument of the Introduction, that Italian 
comedy, admittedly influential in the sixteenth century, continued to influence 
English comedy in the seventeenth century, is interesting and partially con- 
vincing, but needs more support than is given. 

Marvin T. HERRICK 
University of Illinois 
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THe Kayes oF CouNnsAILE. By Haly Heron. Edited by Virgil B. Heltzel. 
University Press of Liverpool, 1954. Pp. 103. 6s. 


HALY HERON’S The Kayes of Counsaile (1579), admirably edited by Professor 
Heltzel, is a valuable addition to the Liverpool Reprints series. Heron’s book, 
never before reprinted and hitherto available in book form only in the unique 
copy in the British Museum, is a moral treatise or courtesy book “for younge 
Courtiours.” It is divided into nine chapters: “Of humilitie,” “Of company & 
felowship,” “Of talke & communication,” “Of modest behauiour,” “Of selfe 
loue and surquidrie,” “Of wine and women,” “Of dyce play,” “Of trauaile,” 
and “Of stabilitie.”” As Professor Heltzel points out in the introduction, the 
so-called chapters are actually independent essays, somewhat resembling, and 
of course antedating by nearly twenty years, the essays of Bacon. Unques- 
tionably Heron’s claim to the title of first English essayist deserves very 
serious consideration, although, as Professor Heltzel is careful to say, the 
claim “depends, of course, upon what definition of the consciously cultivated 
essay one chooses to accept.” 

Heron’s book would be significant only as a very early courtesy book of 
the English Renaissance, or only as an early collection of essays; but there is 
one other aspect of it which is of special interest to the literary historian. The 
style employs many of the devices of euphuism; and Heron’s model was 
George Pettie’s Petite Pallace. Heron’s indebtedness to Pettie, both in style 
and substance, is clearly demonstrated by a series of parallel passages in 
Professor Heltzel’s notes. 

The Kayes of Counsaile cannot be viewed properly, however, from the 
single standpoint of its place in literary history, for it has considerable in- 
trinsic merit as a piece of literature. As a courtesy book it compares sur- 
prisingly well with Elyot’s Governour or Ascham’s Scholemaster; as a group of 
essays, with the Essayes of Bacon. What might have been a disconnected 
series of jottings, mainly classial and predominantly Ciceronian, from a com- 
monplace book has form and continuity, and the definite impress of Heron’s 
personality. He is revealed as having been sincere, moderate, and sensible, a 
Christian humanist who was neither a narrow moralist nor a pedant. Heron’s 
prose, which might have been an exercise in the extravagant employment of 
euphuistic devices, is actually good prose, in which, for the most part, Heron 
kept the stock rhetorical devices of euphuism under firm control and used 
them in the interest of discipline, form, and beauty. Professor Heltzel is right 
in calling Heron “a skilful writer of English prose at a time when it was 
making its first appeal as a form of expression inviting the exercise of the 
writer’s art.” 

Considerable hitherto unknown information about the author of The 
Kayes of Counsaile is presented in Professor Heltzel’s introduction. Heron, 
born about 1550, was graduated from Queen’s College, Cambridge, and served 
for a time as tutor to young John Key, or Kay. It was to this young man that 
The Kayes of Counsaile, with its punning title, was dedicated. Later, Heron 
servéd as a soldier in Ireland and, under the patronage of Sir Francis Walsing- 
ham, in the Low Countries. He attained the rank of captain, and in 1591 was 
killed in action in Brittany. Professor Heltzel points out that the writer of 
this early courtesy book had no “first-hand aulic experience,” but adds per- 
ceptively: “Nevertheless, if he lacked any such acquaintance with the court, 
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he was by no means the first nor the last gentleman to venture boldly upon 
that subject, fitted out with little more than what was to be learned from 
rumour and printed page.” 

Not many opportunities are presented to appraise a “‘new”’ piece of six- 
teenth-century literature. It is exciting to become acquainted with a forgotten 
work with the merits and interest that this one has, and it is gratifying that 
the work has received the excellent editing it deserves. 

Burton A. MILLIGAN 
University of Illinois 


SHAKESPEARE’s PRONUNCIATION. By Helge Kékeritz. New Haven: Yale 
University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press, 1953. Pp. 516. $7.50. 


THIs Is the largest and most comprehensive book on Shakespeare’s pronuncia- 
tion ever produced. It will certainly remain so for at least a generation. Among 
other things Professor Kékeritz discusses orthoepistic, orthographic, and 
metrical evidence and also the evidence from rhymes, dialect, and puns. He 
discusses the phonology at great length. He gives us nearly thirty pages of 
transcriptions into phonetic alphabet, and three appendixes—on syncopated 
words, on accentuation, and an index of rhymes. 

Indispensable as this work is, it still shows several faults. The tone which 
Professor Kékeritz uses to those unfortunate people with whom he disagrees 
is almost always harsh. One man he calls “stupid.”’ After recording opinions 
he regards as erroneous, he is apt to put a note of exclamation! He rushes into 
the fray, dealing hard blows on all who oppose the sacred truth. 

For another thing, his Index is disappointing. Granted that a complete 
index of all the words he explains would have added greatly to the size of the 
book, it would also have made it ever so much easier to use. When I say in this 
review that Professor Kékeritz has not dealt with this or that linguistic phe- 
nomenon, that meaas I have not been able to trace it through the index or to 
find it in the places where one would obviously expect it to be. For all I know 
it may still be tucked away somewhere in his work. 

Professor Kékeritz is weak in his treatment of the quarto texts. Some- 
times he does not quote correctly. Thus he gives unhussled as the reading 
of Q2 in Hamlet (1.v.77) (p. 247). The Huntington facsimile (ed. O. J. Camp- 
bell, 1938) reads Vwhusled. It is a tiny point, but the F reads Vnhowzsled, not 
unhouszsled, as Professor Kékeritz prints it. He also says it was pronounced 
[’an’hazld]. It is more likely to have been [’An’hazled]. When two good texts 
agree on a spelling like this, it is a pretty good indication of the pronunciation 
Shakespeare intended. 

Another weakness of the book is that he does not distinguish between 
problems that are textual and orthographical and those that are purely 
phonological. Thus the texts of Hamlet at 1.iv.71 provide us with three spell- 
ings for the word that all editors now read as beetles. Qr has beckles, Qa 
bettles, F beetles. Scholars assume that Shakespeare invented the verb beetles 
from beetle-browed. Now Professor Kékeritz treats this word twice. Once he 
says: “the spellings betiles (Q2) and beckles (Q) for beetles H. 1.4.71 can 
hardly mean anything else than the short vowel [e]”’ (p. 193). And again: “cf. 
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the variants beckles (Q), bettles (Q2), beetles (F) . . . which seem to reveal the 
common vacillation between &l and # as in tlean for clean” (p. 305). This is a 
most extraordinary proceeding. If beetles is the right reading, all investigation 
must proceed from that. Professor Dover Wilson suggests, quite reasonably, 
that bettles in Q2 stands for beetles. (The Manuscript of Shakespeare’s Hamlet 
and the Problems of Its Transmission, Cambridge, 1934, I. 118.) 

With regard to beckles in Qi we can begin by pointing out that c and { 
were sometimes mistaken for one another. Somewhere along the line of 
transmission from the text represented in Q2 to the text of Qi, the misreading 
of ck for # might arise, especially if the original misreading was cc. But if 
beetles was Shakespeare’s original word, the word he intended, all investigation 
must be based on that form. If he invented the word, as everybody assumes he 
did, then it is impossible to suppose that beckles or bettles were ever spoken. 
There was no time for them to develop from beetles—even if we make the 
large assumption that they could ever have developed in any length of time. 
They are only scribal or typographical errors. Beetles never became beckles or 
bettles in speech within a year of its invention. If beetles is not the right word, I 
do not envy the job of anyone who tries to find a substitute. And that is what 
Professor Kékeritz ought to have done, if he accepted beckles and bettles not 
as ghost-words but as really spoken forms. I have greatly oversimplified the 
argument here. 

Professor Kékeritz does not pay sufficient attention to metre. Thus on 
p. 264 he says: “monosyllabic fitted TS pr. i. 87 and disyllabic avoided IH4 
5.5.13, englutted H5 4.3.83 seem to have been pronounced without the ending 
-ed. .. . Trisyllabic discomfited TS 2.1.164 should perhaps be read discomfit, the 


earlier participle that survived till the end of the 16th century (OED), and 
similarly dishabited J.2.1.220 and visited TN 5.1.350.” Now of these cases 
fitted, englutted, dishabited occur in the caesura, and it is at least arguable that 
Shakespeare intended a feminine caesura. At any rate this ought to have been 
mentioned as a possibility. The case of avoided may be different. The line runs: 


Since not to be auoided it fals on me. 


This may be another example of feminine caesura. But on page 273 Professor 
Kdékeritz gives many instances of i¢ reduced to ’t after d or ¢ (forbid’t, let’t). 
Since avoid does not belong to the class of verbs that shed their -ed in the 
participle, it might seem as if we must choose between a feminine caesura or a 
reduction to ’t, as best suits our ear. I should prefer to read the line as it stood 
and ask no questions. These examples show the deficiencies of Professor 
Kokeritz’s method. It is too simple. In establishing how Shakespeare pro- 
nounced a word, we must take into account more factors than it occurs to 
Professor Kékeritz to consider. He must study metre. It is generally agreed 
that Shakespeare did not always count his syllables and that to achieve a de- 
sired effect he might allow himself irregularities. 

There are numerous omissions in the book. For instance, Professor 
K®ékeritz discusses some proper names but he ignores most of them. Jephtha 
occurs in Hamlet thrice as Ieptha in Q2, Iephta in F1, Iepha in Qr (11.ii.422, 
429), The First part of the Contention spells Beauford as Bewford, Iden as 
Eyden, Vaux as Vawse, and Ceres as Cearies. These spellings do not neces- 
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sarily reflect the pronunciation of Shakespeare but they deserved to be re- 
corded just as much as other readings given in this book. Shakespeare’s 
Herford as a pronunciation of Hereford is interesting to Americans, but it is 
not in this book. It ought to be. In all these cases linguistic phenomena of 
great interest have been ignored. 

The treatment of suffixes is perfunctory. Professor Kékeritz gives some, 
others he ignores. The spelling cowardize occurs in Qtr of Titus Andronicus 
(11.i.132, sig. C4b). Professor Kékeritz will not help us to discover if that 
spelling represents Shakespeare’s normal pronunciation of this suffix. In 
transcribing Portia’s famous speech in the Merchant of Venice he renders 
-ule in attribute by -#t. In minute, of course, as he points out, the u has become 
{1}. But there the syllable was unstressed. In attribute, with a secondary stress 
on the syllable, with its connection with attribution, it is unlikely that the « 
had become ? in poetry. At any rate we cannot accept the conclusion that « 
had become ? in syllables with secondary stress until we have proof. In 
Othello we have the line: 


To win the Moore, were to renownce his Baptisme, (11.iii.349). 


Two forms of baptism were current, baptim and baptism. Professor Kékeritz 
does not help us to decide which pronunciation Shakespeare desired in this 
line. It would be against Shakespeare’s practice to have the pronunciation 
-izm in a feminine ending. It is so very unfeminine. 

Again Professor Kékeritz indulges in a great deal of wild speculation— 
one might almost call it wild guessing. This is his explanation of Poprin Peare 
(Romeo and Juliet 11.i.38). “Taking all this into consideration, I prefer to look 
upon poprin as the present participle of an unrecorded verb popper formed 
from the noun popper “gun, pistol”’ or alternatively as a frequentative of pop, 
with the same meaning of that word” (p. 137). The words in Cymbeline ‘reek 
as a sacrifice’ (1.ii.3) Professor Kékeritz explains as a pun between sacrifice 
and fise. Now it is true that fise does occur in the NED. But there are only 
two quotations for it, one from a fifteenth-century gloss and another from an 
early nineteenth-century dialect-dictionary. It does not appear to be in 
Wright. The word is so very rare that there is no evidence whatever that 
Shakespeare knew it or that his audience would ever have recognized the pun. 

In another place he insists that there are puns between whore and hour 
in several passages. He thinks the two words were pronounced alike. And then 
comes the extraordinary statement: “The occurrence of hour and o’er in the 
same line of Proteus’ speech (TGV 2.2.9) may be accidental, but it may 
equally well be due to intentional quibbiing: 


And when that howre ore-slips me in the day.” (p. 118) 


In this speech Proteus is taking a very tender farewell of Julia. If by ‘quibble’ 
any ambiguity with regard to ‘whore’ is intended, the suggestion is fantastic. 
This line makes it unlikely that hour and o’er had the same vowel for Shake- 
speare. He is here writing lyrical blank verse of some musical beauty and his 
ear would have abhorred the cacophony of hour and o’er repeating the same 
sound just as certainly as he would have avoided any ambiguity of meaning 
in this particularly delicate situation. 

In his transcriptions Professor Kékeritz is not always easy to follow. He 
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pays too little attention to musical values. In transcribing Sonnet 33 he 
renders the -ing in morning and stealing by [in], in kissing and guilding he 
renders it by [n]. The same value of syllabic [n] he gives to -en in golden and 
-aine in mountaine. Thus in the first four lines of the sonnet he gives us four 
examples of syllabic m. Shakespeare did not write poetry that way, least of all 
in the Sonnets. Professor Kékeritz’s reading of mountaine tops brings together 
[tnt] in harsh cacophony, something impossible to fit into the measured 
harmonies of this poem. 

In Sonnet 55 he renders and in the phrase and all obliuious enmity as 
an(d). Whatever may have been the practice in conversational English, it is 
hard to believe that a poet with Shakespeare’s sensitive ear would tolerate the 
dropping of d before all. 

Professor Kékeritz has produced a volume of immense value because of 
the enormous amount of information he has brought together. His book is the 
product of long and conscientious labor. No Shakespearian scholar, indeed no 
Elizabethan scholar, can afford to be without it. But the scholar must use the 
book with caution and question its conclusions very closely. In this rich pile of 
grain he is only too often likely to find some husks of chaff. 

HEREWARD T. PRICE 
University of San Francisco 


THE MonarcH OF Wit: AN ANALYTICAL AND COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE 
PoEtRY OF JoHN Donne. By J. B. Leishman. Second edition. London: 
Hutchinson’s University Library, 1955. Pp. 278. 


A SECOND, revised edition of J. B. Leishman’s quite recent but already well 
known and valued study of John Donne is more than welcome. The volume as 
a whole is substantially unchanged (see however, p. 172 and footnote, and p. 
231, footnote) except in the chapter on “The Divine Poems,” in which, from 
page 251 to the end, with the advantage of Miss Helen Gardener’s important 
new edition of these poems, Mr. Leishman has been able to make a number of 
significant alterations. One may also notice that Mr. Leishman, in bis prefa- 
tory note to the new edition, recants his earlier, expressed belief (pp. 65-67) in 
Donne’s authorship of “The Expostulation”’ and offers some reasons for his 
new opinion. 
G. B. E. 
University of Illinois 


Trttotson: A Stupy IN SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY LITERATURE. By Louis G. 
Locke. (Anglistica, Vol. IV.) Copenhagen, 1954. Pp. 187. 


THIs stuDy of Archbishop Tillotson covers, in 167 pages and five chapters, his 
life, his ideas, his style and its place in the history of modern English prose, 
and his literary reputation down to 1800 as evidenced by textbooks on rhetoric 
and by periodicals. Tillotson is important to the historian in several ways; as a 
churchman, a popular preacher, an influence on religious thought, and as a 
leader in the modernizing of English prose. All these aspects are touched on 
by Mr. Locke, but within such narrow limits that the comment is often 
generalized rather than monographic. 

The influence of the Cambridge Platonists on Tillotson is briefly dis- 
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cussed in the biographical sketch (pp. 18-19), but Tillotson’s sermon at the 
funeral of Whichcote is passed by with a mere mention (p. 35), and the 
chapter on “The Mind of Tillotson” makes no reference to the matter. The 
conclusions reached by Mr. Locke are judicious and in general accord with the 
standard modern attitude toward Tillotson. The chapter on textbooks proves 
disappointing, as it throws little light on the changing taste of the century, 
but merely proves that Tillotson continued to be mentioned along with other 
writers of eminence as a model of prose style. The discussion of Tillotson’s 
place in the history of English prose style does not modify the conclusions 
set forth by William Fraser Mitchell in English Pulpit Oratory from Andrewes 
to Tillotson, published in 1932 (not in 1926, as Locke’s bibliography says). 
The biographical chapter is useful, as it is the only extended modern 
account of this celebrated preacher. But the historical background is sketchy 
and not free from minor errors. In narrating the stormy events of May 16 
the author combines two meetings into one (p. 38); Godfrey was found mur- 
dered, not on September 30, but on October 17 (p. 29); the “invasion of 
England” by James II in 1692 in reality never reached land (p. 57). The highly 
colored account of the intentions and policies of James towards the Anglican 
Church (p. 72) reflects the hysterical fears of that period rather than the con- 
sidered judgment of modern historians. James resorted to every legal and 
illegal means he could think of to secure religious freedom and toleration for 
English Catholics; but it is going beyond even Macaulay to say, as Mr. Locke 
does, that his “sole policy was to destroy the Established Church and to 
supplant it with his own.” The volume suffers from frequent misprints, and 
the second chapter was somehow dropped out of the table of contents. 
Louts I. BREDVOLD 
University of Michigan 


SWIFT AND THE CHURCH OF IRELAND. By Louis A. Landa. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1954. Pp. xvi+206. 21s. 


SCHOLARLY REVIEWERS sometimes complain that an author has not clearly 
distinguished his own contributions from those of his predecessors. Professor 
Landa frees himself from this obligation by confining his book almost entirely 
to fresh material: he evidently resolved, like Swift, “to proceed in a manner, 
that should be altogether new.” It is many years since there has been so solid 
an addition to our knowledge of Swift; and if we exclude the publication of 
new letters or works and limit the comparison to biographical studies or in- 
terpretations, we shall hardly find anything else so valuable in this century. 
Professor Landa’s sources include a stunning range of unpublished letters and 
other documents; and he has rarely condescended to use secondary informa- 
tion. His accuracy and precision serve to correct all the early writers on his 
subject, not excluding Swift himself. 

This compact book contains an introduction, four long essays, and a 
conclusion, The first essay, “Priest and Prebendary,” presents some amazing 
facts about Swift’s church activities before the period of his deanship. One 
extraordinary matter (already touched on by F. E. Ball) is the detailed 
account of how, in 1700, Swift was not made Dean of Derry. It has commonly 
been assumed—first by Swift, later by his biographers—that he was seriously 
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considered for that post, if not narrowly cheated out of it. Professor Landa 
proves that Swift’s name never even came up in the negotiations. Still more 
startling is the revelation that Swift’s appointment to his first living, Kilroot, 
was of doubtful validity (or, rather, seemed so to his bishop) and that twenty 
pounds a year had to be taken out ot the benefice and given to a man who had 
been deprived of it for nonresidence, intemperance, and incontinence. The 
other new details fill out the picture of Swift in his early years straining to 
advance an institution which, all his experience taught him, was slipping 
irrevocably back. 

In the next essay, “The Dean and his Chapter,” Professor Landa simply 
reverses the traditional account of Swift’s deanship. One scholar after another 
has assumed that Swift met with strong opposition immediately upon his 
becoming dean in 1713-14, but that he soon overcame his chapter enemies 
and turned vox decani into vox dei. Professor Landa shows that the alignment 
against Swift actually grew in strength so long as the Archbishop of Dublin 
wished to block him, that the era of Swift’s ascendancy in cathedral affairs 
began late, and that serious internal friction continued until 1729. 

In his third essay, ‘“Temporalities,” Professor Landa analyzes the prob- 
lems behind Swift’s pamphlets and poems written, 1723-36, in defense of the 
Established Church. The splits between lower and upper clergy, and between 
the church and the gentry, in no way alleviated Swift’s pessimism. His tracts 
on tithes, lands, and livings—so seldom studied—show his realistic and 
despairing awareness of a miserable situation: the failure of the enterprise to 
which he was devoting his life. 

The last essay, “The State of the Establishment,” is a study of the 
factors which Swift believed were stifling his church: the character of the 
gentry, the impropriations and alienations of clerical lands and incomes since 
Henry VIII, the subordination of Irish to English interests, and the selfish- 
ness of the bishops. Though the material here amplifies more than it con- 
tradicts earlier views (where there were any!), Professor Landa has still some 
discoveries. One of the best is his vivid story of Swift’s quarrels with Bishop 
Evans. For this record, as for some of Professor Landa’s other findings, there 
are hints in Ball’s edition of Swift’s Correspondence or in Delany’s Observations; 
but the richness of the documentation is all his own. 

As Professor Landa says in his “Conclusion,” Swift’s bitterness was 
hardly excessive. Even the “Legion Club” is an understandable reaction to a 
disastrous event. The difference between Swift and many of his contempo- 
raries who wrote satire is that he was working for immediate action. He was 
a priest, not a comedian, although he used comic methods to advocate his 
reforms. This attitude accounts for the almost frantic undertone of much of 
his prose. It is the intensity of a spirit honestly struggling for tangible ac- 
complishment. 

Professor Landa’s work has far broader meanings than his modesty per- 
mits him to expound. The many large-scale corrections which he makes in the 
eighteenth-century biographies throw doubt on their general validity. Orrery, 
the main source for the myth of Swift’s marriage to Stella, is a good example. 
Very little of his Remarks is biography, and most of the biography goes back 
uncritically to Swift’s own autobiographical fragment. If the small remainder 
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contains—as Professor Landa shows—two complete and lengthy fabrications 
(the story of the deanery of Derry and the report of Swift’s easy dominion 
over his chapter), Orrery’s authority as to the marriage becomes almost in- 
significant. For an understanding of Swift’s mind, too, Professor Landa’s book 
is a precious aid. It indicates how deeply Swift’s profession and religion 
guided his thinking, and how useful it is to begin any study of his works 
with the approach of Professor Landa’s own English Institute essay (1946), 
or Dr. R. M. Frye’s recent article in JHI (1954). But the most profound con- 
tribution of Swift and the Church of Ireland is probably the very basic prin- 
ciples it establishes, in disproof of some careless allegations: it shows that 
Swift’s pessimism was neither superficial nor unwarranted. He was grimly 
serious in his despair concerning at least those activities which were his voca- 
tion; and the ruinous state of his church must have dismayed any person who 
wished sincerely to improve it. 
IRVIN EHRENPREIS 
Indiana University 


TRISTRAM SHANDY’s WoRLD: STERNE’s PHILOSOPHICAL RueETorIc. By John 
Traugott. Berkeley and Los Angeles: The University of California Press, 
1954. Pp. xvi+166. $3. 


IT IS IMPOSSIBLE to sum up the argument of this book in a coherent sentence 
or two, as anyone may easily discover for himself. Mr. Traugott, who, though 
disinclined to express himself clearly, has thought long and discursively upon 
his subject, has divided it into two parts: (1) The Determinate Ideas of 
Tristram Shandy: Sterne’s Use of the Materials of Locke’s Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding; and (2) Sterne’s Rhetoric as a System of Communica- 
tion. Perhaps a series of nutshells in the words of the author in his introduc- 
tion will help: 


Using Locke’s terminology and logic with a solemn mock-devotion, Sterne sets 
up an interplay of characters, in which his readers are implicated by traps of sentiment 
and logic, as a test of the philosopher’s method. Exploiting Locke’s own skepticism to 
a point where, as analytical method, even his limited rationalism is undermined, 
Tristram-Sterne invents the dramatic situations implicit in these conflicts of personal 
apprehension. . . . By such implicit opposition to Locke’s rationalism, and by explicit 
ridicule, too, Sterne maintains the case for wit, rather than rational analysis, in dis- 
covering and communicating human motives. . . . Since he insists upon the efficacy 
of rhetorical wit in exploring human motives, the inventions on any topic examine 
dialectically, by verbal forms of paradox and contrast, probable reactions. . . . Rhet- 
oric becomes the subject of rhetoric, and the ironic view so created is one method of 
contrast among many which Sterne’s rhetoric develops as the defining form of his 
persuasion. Thus does Sterne write a history of the mind. 


“A history of the mind” is stretching it a bit. Tristram Shandy’s world, 
it seems, is founded on the certainty of human misunderstanding, and what 
light there is, comes, as Sterne means it to come, less from logic than from 
impulse and the magic of words. That world must be largely inferred by us, 
however, for Mr. Traugott dissipates most of his energy in trying to persuade 
us, with the help of jargon and sentences bursting at the seams with meanings, 
that what Sterne has in mind is Locke and the devices of rhetoric. These faults 
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are more important than the fact that one reviewer happens to see a different 
kind of world. Disagreement ought to be a pleasure. 

We are asked to acknowledge the presence of Locke in Sterne’s diction 
and in his dramatic schemes—comic “‘subversions” of the theories of associa- 
tion and time, for example, the latter a sense of duration derived from the 
distances between two points in a train of ideas. We are asked to note “the 
seriousness of Tristram Shandy as a work of rhetorical disputation,” and to 
deplore ‘‘the disinclination of . . . [Sterne’s] readers to see his first-person 
character as a reverse ethical proof of a perverse rhetoric.” Mr. Traugott’s 
language and his preoccupations do not entirely hide an enjoyment of Sterne; 
they intermittently reveal the concept of a Sterne too limited in his interests, 
too serious, too pedantic, too doggedly and confusedly intellectual to be be- 
lieved. There is no doubt that Mr. Traugott has made us look at a large num- 
ber of traces of Locke in Tristram Shandy, and that he has tagged a larger 
number of rhetorical devices; and the idea that Sterne departed from Locke’s 
skepticism so far as to show that, after all, we can know one another through 
sympathy and through the recognition of our sad and comic limitations—this 
idea is an attractive one. Unfortunately, the whole does not come clearer than 
its parts, and the proofs are too often strained or beside the point. By the 
way, it might be a good idea for us to put Locke back again where he used to 
be, among the other books that Sterne enjoyed playing with. 

Something should be said of “association of ideas,” which was, to a 
man of Sterne’s reading, “an old comedy.” Locke’s “association of ideas,” 
according to Mr. Traugott, “is the very being of Toby’s characterization. . . . 
Toby is exactly Locke’s madman.” Walter too is mad; “he was, in short, a 
compendium of all the Lockean terrors.”” We are meant to take this as 
Sterne’s parody of Locke, and yet as something serious. But the thing won’t 
wash. In the chapter referred to, Locke is concerned with something unreason- 
able (prejudice and the refusal to “listen to reason,” mostly) that we find in 
the ‘tenets and conduct” of most men; he is trying to show “whence [self- 
love and education apart] this flaw has its original in very sober and rational 
minds, and wherein it consists.” The source is association of ideas. The flaw 
of opposition to reason, however occasionally revealed, deserves, he says, the 
name of madness, because madness it is. With or without the encouragement 
of Locke, the Houyhnhnms later conceive that “no person can disobey reason 
without giving up his claim to be a rational creature.” What has all this to do 
with poor Toby? Opinions on Walter differ; I hope Locke would have been 
charmed with him. But of all the unprejudiced and sweetly reasonable crea- 
tures—my Uncle Toby! 

What an ordinary reader takes to be entertaining contrast of characters 
(a comedy of humors or ruling passions turned into hobby-horses) Mr. 
Traugott sees as a demonstration of the ‘“Lockean”’ isolation of minds. (On 
Pp. 9, quotation marks are badly misplaced: Sterne is made to say that my 
Uncle Toby, in asking whether noses can be dissolved, shattered a conceptual 
world. “Shattering a conceptual world” is Mr. Traugott; it is also a twentieth- 
century obscurantist irrelevancy. Jarred yet again out of the intense and 
delicate delights of speculative conversation, Walter went through those 
varied and wonderful motions of self-restraint that ended in his biting into a 
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pincushion.) “But Tristram Shandy is a comedy, not a nerve-jangling satire 
on the human situation, and its incidental satire only makes its doctrine of 
sympathy artistically necessary. For the Shandys find their way blind in the 
noon of Enlightenment.” I quote these two sentences not only because they 
help to clarify the philosophical end of Sterne’s rhetoric as Mr. Traugott 
seems to see it, but because the second of them (the most striking sentence 
in the book), is, like many others, distorted by the author’s thesis. Who thinks 
of the Enlightenment while reading Tristram Shandy? What word could be 
more out of key than blind? All the Miltonic weight of it, all its echoes are 
wrong; it belongs to another world. 

The style of Sterne, so dependent on punctuation, so full of dramatic 
tricks, is by nature illustrative of almost every turn in the book of rhetoric; 
and Mr. Traugott lays that book before us when it is Tristram Shandy we 
want to see. The subject calls for a certain deftness of management, for a 
recognition, let us say, of the absurdity of analyzing Uncle Toby’s address 
to the Fly in terms of anaphora and sententia. Now and then we are given 
what we have a right to expect; we are told, for instance, that the “sudden 
ironic change of ‘voice’ or character, labeled by rhetoricians ‘prosopopoeia,’ is 
one of Sterne’s most characteristic forms of style in Tristram.” Though I 
question the word forms, the observation that Mr. Traugott makes seems to 
me a true one; and the approach this time is right, with the reference to a 
rhetorical term expressed in parenthesis. For surely our subject is Sterne, 
and specifically Tristram Shandy’s world. The emphasis of Mr. Traugott’s 
book is not on Tristram Shandy’s world but on Sterne’s allusions to Locke 
and the rhetoricians; not on Sterne’s “sudden ironic changes of voice,’”’ but on 
his “use of’? prosopopoeia. Those changes are a natural part of Sterne and, 
because he had learned how to say what was in him, they became a natural 
part of Tristram Shandy’s world. Prosopopoeia is only an opaque name for the 
verbal expression of them. What Sterne used was not the divisions of the 
study of rhetoric, but so much of life as came readily to his hand. And he was 
a pickpocket of genius. 

ERNEST DILWORTH 
Lehigh University 


GERMAN Stuptes. Presented to Leonard Ashley Willoughby by Pupils, Col- 
leagues and Friends on His Retirement. Oxford: Blackwell, 1952. Pp. 
xii+249. Cloth, 42 s. 


THE WILLOUGHBY Festschrift begins with a short life of the charming and suc- 
cessful scholar and a list of his writings. Then follow sixteen essays or studies 
by various British colleagues. Willoughby’s friends and disciples outside the 
Commonwealth had to be left out for lack of space. It might be best here to 
enumerate these articles and to make brief annotations on their content. 
Jethro Bithell (London) leads with a very rich analysis of the relationships 
between George and women, especially Ida Coblenz. His interest in the 
erotic problems of literature prepared him for this useful and absorbing in- 
vestigation, which actually results also in a more rounded picture of George’s 
personal life. W. H. Bruford (Cambridge) presents a footnote on the concept 
of realism in the Lehrjahre. Professor E. M. Butler (Cambridge) contributes 
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one further study of mythology, this time dealing with the East Indian theme 
in Goethe, under the title ““Pandits and Pariahs.” Much material that has 
never been touched—let alone read—in a hundred years and more, is brought 
forth in connection with Goethe’s use of Hindu symbols. W. E. Collinson 
(Liverpool) classifies various terms signifying Change and Exchange in the 
Germanic languages, e.g., dndern, abindern, umdndern, verindern. While there 
are etymological parallels, the chief theme is the usage of such words in HG. 
Barker Fairley (Toronto) breaks a lance for the modernity of Raabe, whose 
innovations he likes to compare with those of Joyce. He is chiefly concerned 
with the latter works and emphasizes especially Stopfkuchen. A. Gillies (Leeds) 
gives a sound and substantial reappraisal of the varying relations between 
Herder and Goethe. A. T. Hatto (London) investigates the formula ine weiz 
in medieval poetry, and his seminar group adds further discussion. This 
strikes me as a particularly informative article on “topology.” 

C. P. Magill (London) entitles his splendid essay “Young Germany: A 
Revaluation” and, indeed, succeeds in bringing the forgotten struggles and 
troubles of this short-lived “‘school” to life again with the help of contempo- 
rary pamphlets. Roy Pascal (Birmingham) investigates and appreciates 
“Lenz as Lyric Poet.”’ Ronald Peacock (Manchester) writes with his usual 
skill of integration and implication on “Novalis and Schopenhauer: A Critical 
Transition in Romanticism.”’ Equally subtle and fruitful is a linguistic study 
of “Some Word-Associations in the Writings of Hamann and Herder” by 
Edna Purdie (London). Das Verborgene, Labyrinth, Knduel, Leitfaden are in- 
vestigated. Margaret Fitzgerald Richey’s (Edinburgh) theme, “Wolfram von 
Eschenbach and the Paradox of the Chivalrous Life,” results in a new addi- 
tion to the discussion of the ideals of knighthood, especially with regard to 
Willehalm. William Rose (London) rightly points out that “The Psychological 
Approach to the Study of Literature’ must not be neglected in favor of mere 
matter-of-fact studies or interpretations of the works as finished art works. I 
should like to say, however, that I do not think that psychoanalysis is the 
most fruitful aspect of psychology, though it has established itself as the most 
popular. It would seem more useful to interrelate biographical fact, artistic 
creation and psychology in the study of composition, which is the artist’s 
chief concern (whether he wishes to “express” himself or to “represent” a 
reality, however differently conceived) and which is also the one and only 
objective means on the part of the reader to enter into the work both as a 
work by a man and as a detached work of art. E. L. Stahl (Oxford) actually 
uses such psychology in his essay on ““Tasso’s Tragedy and Salvation.” 

G. Waterhouse (Belfast) acquaints us through excerpts and comments 
with an odd but brilliant Irish enemy of Goethe’s, Edward Kenealy, who 
wrote one of those universal poems in the manner of Faust, but against 
Goethe. An interesting parallel of perhaps greater originality and certainly 
greater generosity is Count Krasnin’s Die ungéttliche Komédie, which was 
republished by Kiepenheuer in 1917. The abundance of such broken charac- 
ters during the first half of the nineteenth century in all European countries 
suggests that there is a hitherto unsolved problem in psychology or sociology. 
Miss E. M. Wilkinson (London) concludes the volume with a paper that in- 
tegrates, in her inimitable manner, devotion to Goethe and cold intellect. She 
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studies “The Poet as Thinker: On the Varying Modes of Goethe’s Thoughts,” 
to a large extent on the basis of themes from the Maximen und Reflexionen. 

Few, except perhaps the Jubilar himself, are likely to be conversant 
with all the problems here discussed. Some papers enrich our knowledge 
vastly, especially Professor Butier’s study; others throw new light or at least 
side-lights on a theme; but all are stimulating and readable. There are no 
mere notes or summaries of quickly readied research, nor are there any 
papers to display their writers’ superior information or insight to the shame 
of the less enlightened colleagues. The outcome is therefore a very har- 
monious, urbane and yet animated volume which, if symbolism is permitted, 
seems to reflect the mind of Willoughby himself. 

HEINRICH MEYER 
Muhlenberg College 


GOETHE AND Music. A List oF PARODIES AND GOETHE’S RELATIONSHIP TO 
Music. A List oF REFERENCES. By Frederick W. Sternfeld. New York: 
The New York Public Library, 1954. Pp. 176. $3.00. 


PROFESSOR STERNFELD’s study, undertaken with several grants-in-aid and 
subventioned by the Oberlaender Trust, appeared first in The Musical Quar- 
terly and the Bulletin of the New York Public Library. It is good to have now 
a complete edition of these careful studies. They supplement especially the 
earlier works by Friedlander, Bode, Abert and others and form a necessary 
tool for anyone interested in Goethe’s relations with musicians, if for no other 
reason but the comprehensive bibliography that covers pp. 137-169. The 
introductory essay discusses a few characteristic examples of Goethe’s re- 
liance on musical and metrical prototypes, while the main body of the book 
contains a list of over two hundred and thirty so-called parodies. By this 
term musical theorists understand not only deliberately comical variations, 
like the change of Ich habe geliebet, nun lieb ich nicht mehr to Ich habe geliebet, 
nun lieb ich erst recht, but also such Contrafacturen as the transformation of 
Innsbruck, ich muB dich lassen, a secular song, into a hymn, O Welt, ich muL 
dich lassen, and related variations. 

The arrangement is as follows. After the beginning line, the title is cited, 
if there is one. Next follow the date, references to the text in three editions, 
the title of the group in which the poem appeared, the list of printed sources, 
the classification (such as Folk Song Parody, Rhythmical Parody and the 
like), and an often quite extended commentary. 

The work that must have gone into this bibliography is stupendous. 
Future Goethe students will be saved much time and energy if they know how 
to avail themselves of this labor. For—let us say this at the beginning—they 
will hardly wish to accept the learned musicologist’s findings or conclusions in 
every detail. There is no doubt that Goethe did, often enough and perhaps 
more often than is generally known, write his texts in the pattern of well- 
known songs, so that they could be sung immediately. One such instance I 
pointed out in my Goethe book, the case of a true parody that could be sung 
to the tune of a church hymn and would thus produce a humorous effect by 
the very disparity of solemn tune and light-minded verse. Friedlander had, 
of course, cited numerous other instances. It is not too difficult to add to 
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their number, since rhythmic patterns are after all easily recognized. But— 
and here’s the rub—how shall we decide on the particular poems that served, 
that may have served, or that might have served, but actually did not serve, 
as prototypes? When Sternfeld gives three printed sources for Erwache, 
Friederike—(1) a likely one that Friedlander cited, Hagedorn’s Uns lockt 
die Morgenréte, composed by Gérner, (2) Garrick’s Let Beauty with the Sun 
arise, and (3) a poem by Ronsard that Nitze had written about—he himself 
feels impelled to say that it would be difficult to prove that the strains of 
Ronsard also rang in Goethe’s ear; anyone who knows Goethe’s creative 
process will begin to wonder about so widely diverging “sources.” One would 
think that a certain popular tune could have produced a “parody,” but it is 
difficult to imagine that three poems could equally or unequally combine in 
his ear. I should say, therefore, that the citation of “‘sources” must be ac- 
cepted with much critical hesitation. These citations offer possibilities, but, 
unless clearly corroborated by the poet himself, no conclusive proof, though it 
may be admitted that very often the circumstantial evidence looks probative 
enough for a court of inquiry. Still, the question remains: have we not merely 
proved that a number of Goethe poems might be sung to an existing tune? 

Sternfeld is aware of this question and tries to adduce much supplemen- 
tary matter of associative value, on the mood of a prototype or of Goethe’s 
poem, to suggest why there is, or perhaps could be, a connection. He has failed, 
in my opinion, to establish such connections with regard to numerous entries 
under the heading “Ballads,” namely, all those satirical quatrains of the type 
Absurder Pfaffe! wirst du nicht. Granted, they often follow a common rhyth- 
mic pattern, much emphasized by Heusler, and indeed a pattern common also 
to the Germanic ballad, but that proves next to nothing unless we know that 
Goethe sang them or imagined them sung to the tune of one particular ballad. 
It is likely that the “Zahme Xenion” Bei einer groBen Wassersnot had a tune 
for his inner ear, but half a page of commentary on this quatrain adds nothing 
to our knowledge and can hardly conceal the fact that Professor Sternfeld is 
only gathering well-known details of no musical consequence at all. 

There is, moreover, a further problem of rhythmic structure. Often the 
obvious metrical pattern is so varied that the different stanzas of a poem be- 
come movements as different as an allemande and a minuet. This becomes 
immediately clear when the meaning, the text itself, is considered, not only 
the fundamental beat. A characteristic example is, as the author points out, 
Auf dem See. He admits that he cannot adequately analyze it in his context, 
but we wonder why he is satisfied with having subsumed it, together with 
many entirely different poems, under the group of ballads, when it obviously 
does not fit the ballad meter throughout, but has clearly in it the free- 
rhythm elements of so many of Goethe’s verses. 

On the surface, Hier sind wir versammelt su léblichem Tun can be said to 
have as a source Riemer’s, Hért Freunde, ich sag Euch, ein treffliches Wort. The 
circumstances would indicate that Riemer’s verse preceded Goethe’s, but 
what does this mean when we know that Riemer knew how to ape Goethe in 
every respect, so much so that Humboldt, Riemer’s former employer, found 
it almost unbearably ridiculous? What actually happened is, of course, that 
Riemer used a well-known Goethean form for his poem, the same that in 
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numerous variations occurs in the ballads: O waren wir weiter, 0 war ’ich su 
Haus!, Der Tiirmer, der schaut su Mitten der Nacht; Herein, o du Guter! du 
Alter, herein! and even Wir singen und sagen vom Grafen so gern. It is somewhat 
regrettable that as thorough a Goethe student and as good a musicologist as 
Professor Sternfeld should have been satisfied with an often too mechanical 
bibliography when he could have entered into such deeper problems of rhyth- 
mic expression. 

These are the inevitable criticisms that could be further exemplified by 
numerous examples and to which some concrete detail might be added from 
almost every other page of this bibliography, but such criticism is not meant 
to deprecate the work. I want to say with emphasis that this is one of the 
most instructive Goethe studies of the last few years and an indispensable 
check-list for every Goethe library. For even though it is impossible to give a 
complete listing of Goethe’s rhythmical inventions and adaptations and 
though Professor Sternfeld (who is well acquainted with my Goethe) does not 
further investigate the semi-conscious element that I tried to bring out in 
connection with the Um Mitternacht theme or with Gefunden, the lists here 
offered will prove most “suggestive” to Goethe students and could be used 
now and then for critical seminar exercises. This positive approach would be 
best served by such examples as the author gave in his introductory essay and 
in the longer discussions that are accompanied by the music, e.g., Ich hab 
mein Sach auf nichts gestellt, or Alles kiindet dich an. Perhaps, Sternfeld should 
have restricted himself to such examples. But since he has chosen to go be- 
yond what can be accepted as proven, he offers our students a fine chance for 
sharpening their critical and aesthetic insight. 

HEINRICH MEYER 
Muhlenberg College 


UBER NAIVE UND SENTIMENTALISCHE DicutuNnG. Von Friedrich Schiller. 
Vollstindiger Abdruck der Schillerschen Fassung vom Jahre 1800. Mit 
einem Nachwort herausgegeben von Eduard Spranger. (Turmhahn- 
Biicherei, 15/17.) Marbach a. N.: Schiller-National-museum, [1953]. 
Pp. 165. Paper, DM 3. 


SCHILLER’s essay Uber naive und sentimentalische Dichtung forms a connecting 
link between the Querelle des Anciens et des Modernes and the subsequent 
classic-romantic debate. Ancient : modern, naive : sentimentalisch, classic : 
romantic—there is an incessant shift in the substance of the contrast (not to 
mention the further complications by dint of the co-existent and successive 
romanticisms). And yet, despite such lability, there isa continuity of problems; 
Schiller’s disquisition is, of course, most important for the self-interpretation 
and self-justification of early German Romanticism. On the other hand, as a 
systematic treatise on literary typology the essay will hardly strike most 
modern readers as truly satisfactory. Its language, which the author himself 
deemed “‘sehr popular,” seems abstract, its categories often appear contrived, 
its train of thought hard to follow, the entire presentation somewhat removed 
from our own aesthetic and psychological reality. The modern reader needs a 
considerable amount of help. 

Thus the really important part of the edition here under discussion is the 
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interpretive ‘““Nachwort” by Eduard Spranger (pp. 141 ff.). He does not try 
to salvage Schiller’s thought structure as a systematic unity, but rather treats 
the essay as what the word itself implies: a (provisional) attempt. Frankly he 
admits the frequently inexact way in which Schiller employs Kantian con- 
cepts (which are essentially alien to the present-day reader in any case), or 
the looseness of the eighteenth-century cliché “Nature,” a term which in this 
particular case is “bis zum Argernis vieldeutig.”” But, adds Spranger, who in 
our own day and age could give a semantically precise account of, e.g., 
“existence” and “existential’’? Such words, he says, derive their efficacy from 
the fact that they rest on the entire complex “Lebensgefiihl” of an epoch; i.e., 
they are determined by collective human experience rather than by any 
purely conceptual definition. 

Only very few of Spranger’s individual points can be mentioned here. 
While the factor of Schiller’s self-understanding (‘‘Selbstklarung”) in the 
essay is obvious, Spranger believes that to regard the latter as essentially an 
act of self-preservation (““Selbsterhaltung’’) against Goethe’s more elemental 
genius constitutes a distortion, a half-truth. He sees Schiller’s categories as 
incommensurate to Goethe’s artistic personality and agrees with Korff that 
their application in this case results in “Schiefheiten.”” On the other hand he 
also warns against putting too much faith in Schiller’s more or less censorious 
judgments on various and sundry contemporaries whom in the essay he 
forces into the Procrustean bed of his terminology. And Spranger regards it as 
significant that Schiller cuts short his philosophical analyses as he reaches the 
area of tragedy: “Das Genie darf sich eben die zentrale Sphiire seines wirk- 
lichen Schaffens nicht zu bewuSt machen.” 

One might wish that Spranger had utilized more illustrative material 
from literature in general; one of the most enlightening remarks, to my mind, 
about our essay is Hermann J. Weigand’s recent reference to Stifter’s Nach- 
sommer in connection with the non-primitivistic, Elysian (as against the 
Arcadian) idyl (“Illustrations to Highlight Some Points in Schiller’s Essay on 
Poetry,” Monatshefte, xtv1 [1954], 169). 

In the selective bibliography (p. 161) one misses Melitta Gerhard’s 
Schiller (Bern: Francke, 1950). 

Perhaps the most helpful contribution that Spranger makes is the detailed 
“Gliederung des Gedankenganges” on pp. 162-64. 


The text itself, for which he is not responsible, is described as following that of 
the Kleinere prosaische Schriften, 1 (1800), the spelling being modernized, the original 
punctuation retained (p. 165). This procedure seems inconsistent. Moreover, it is not 
even true that the punctuation of the above-named edition has been faithfully repro- 
duced; actually, a spot-check collation shows some instances where commas are omitted, 
to the detriment of syntactical clarity (p. 59: Bilder[,] bald; pp. 86/87: Aufgabe[,] aber; 
p. 134, n. 10: Pathetische[,] dem erstern; p. 137, n. 19: bleibt[,] auf Ideen; in two of 
these cases our reprint seems to agree with the Horen text, which it avowedly does not 
follow. On p. 130, n. 2, a Kant quotation which is typographically garbled in the 
Kleinere prosaische Schriften is so carelessly adjusted (evidently without consultation 
of standard critical editions) that it is still garbled (correct: . . . der gekiinstelten und 
auf den schénen Schein vorsichtig angelegten AuSerung). Misprints appear on pp. 113 
(correct: moralischer Rigorism) and 123 (. . . Gesetzen. In... ). 
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In short: Professor Spranger’s commentary is highly welcome, but textu- 
ally the edition is not fully satisfactory. 

(Among the other numbers of the Turmhahn-Biicherei especially the re- 
print of Wilhelm von Humboldt’s Uber Schiller und den Gang seiner Geistes- 
entwicklung (nos. 11/12; DM 2) will be found interesting on account of the 
brief “Nachwort” (pp. 58-62) by Theodor Heuss, the President of the Ger- 
man Federal Republic.) 

DetLev W. SCHUMANN 
University of Illinois 


Dre WELT DER MARCHEN. Von Friedrich von der Leyen. Band II. Diissel- 
dorf: Eugen Diederichs Verlag, 1954. 307 S. 


DER ZWEITE BAND der Welt der Marchen ist eine unmittelbare Fortsetzung des 
ersten, der im JEGP, tu (1953), S. 572-73, angezeigt wurde. Er beginnt mit 
einem sechsten Kapitel iiber Ru@land und seine Nachbarn (Kaukasus 
einerseits, die Ostseelinder andererseits). Im siebenten Kapitel folgt “Die 
neue Welt um das Mittelmeer” (von der Tiirkei im Osten bis nach Portugal 
im Westen, unter Einschlu8 der Zigeuner). Dann kommen Irland und 
England (VIII), der germanische Norden (IX) und endlich das deutsche 
Marchen (X). 

Wiederum begleitet die Darstellung die Marchen der Weltliteratur, deren 
Schitze uns in dieser Zusammenfassung noch einmal erschlossen und durch 
geduldiges und oft humorvolles Eingehen auf die fremde Art naher gebracht 
werden. Hinter dem angeschlagenen Plauderton und gelegentlichen Ab- 
schweifungen verbirgt sich geschickt das ausgedehnte Wissen um die un- 
endliche Fiille der Varianten und Parallelen. Die Anmerkungen und Nach- 
triage (S. 277-85) geben dem berufsmafigen Volkskundler die nétigen bibli- 
ographischen Hinweise, u. a. auch kritische Bemerkungen zu den Biichern 
von Stith Thompson, C. v. Sydow, H. v. Beit und noch nachdriickliche 
Hinweise auf die Biicher von Asadowsky, Hen®fen und Duilearga, die sich mit 
einzelnen Erziahlern beschaftigen. Eine willkommene Beigabe ist das Stich- 
wortverzeichnis aus W. Ljungmans Sdmilichen Schwedischen Volksmdrchen, 
Bd. m1. 

Nachdem nun das vorliegende Werk vollendet ist, méchten wir noch den 
Wunsch aussprechen, daf des Verfassers Biichlein Das Marchen, ein Versuch 
aus “Wissenschaft und Bildung” neu aufgelegt werden mége. Systematische 
Erérterungen iiber die Urspriinge und die Geschichte der Verbreitung des 
Marchens sowie die kritische Schilderung der Wege und Ziele der Marchen- 
forschung, wie sie Das Marchen bot, sollten wieder zugiinglich werden. 

Ernst ALFRED PHILIPPSON 
University of Illinois 
ADALBERT STIFTERS JUGENDBRIEFE (1822-1839). Von Gustav Wilhelm und 

Moriz Enzinger. (Schriftenreihe des Adalbert-Stifter-Institutes des 

Landes Oberdésterreich, Folge 6.) Graz, Wien, Miinchen: Verlag Stiasny, 

1954. Pp. 124. 

THIS VOLUME was originally planned by the late Gustav Wilhelm, whose work 
as a Stifter scholar included the editing of the letters in the Prague edition, 
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the preparation of the Bong edition of Stifter, and varied biographical and 
critical research reported in articles (many of them reprinted in his Begegnung 
mit Stifter, 1943). Liberties had been taken with the texts of Stifter’s early 
letters in the edition by Aprent (1869), which had later gone over into the 
Prague edition, and Wilhelm had wanted to establish a complete sequence of 
uncorrupted readings of Stifter’s early letters; the textual material he had col- 
lected has now been provided with copious notes and a penetrating interpreta- 
tive introduction by Moriz Enzinger. 

The reader who turns for the first time from the muted austerity of 
Stifter’s later works to his early letters will be taken aback, for these reveal 
Stifter as he came from the hand of nature and before self-discipline had 
evolved the hushed resignation and harmony intrinsic in his later work. 
Writing in an often commonplace and sometimes lachrymose style, a young 
and problematical Stifter can fill pages with argumentative and inconsistent 
verbiage addressed to Fanny Greipl and expatiate, as if with covert relish, on 
their ultimate separation. The letters appear to justify Enzinger’s supposition 
that Stifter was not so much the eager and passionate lover as the sentimental- 
ist intent on the cultivation of feeling. Stifter’s letters to his younger friends in 
the 1830’s reveal him as a moody and unhappy man, whose alternation be- 
tween dejection and vaulting wishfulness is now interpreted by Enzinger as 
evidence of retarded puberty. 

However feckless Stifter’s wooing of Fanny Greipl, it nevertheless left deep 
traces in his mind and work; his succumbing to the real and fleshly attractions 
of Amalie Mohaupt (whom he later married) while he was involved in the 
very proper courtship of Fanny apparently induced in Stifter a moral and 
emotional shock and filled him with a harrowing sense of guilt; Fanny, whom 
he lost, took on the poignancy and lustre of a remote symbol of innocence and 
happiness and became the model for some of Stifter’s mild women characters; 
lovelorn resignation became thematic in his work, and his revulsion from his 
own instability and disloyalty pushed him toward the literary treatment of 
personal fidelity and the inexorable condemnation of all passion per se. In 
affirming this development, Enzinger establishes a personal, biographical 
origin for some of the nonindividualistic and rationalistic elements in Stifter 
which it was at one time the fashion to define as period traits (e.g., W. Bietak, 
Das Lebensgefiihl des Biedermeier in der dsterreichischen Dichtung, 1931). 

Enzinger’s shrewd speculations do not entirely dispel the haze of mystery 
obscuring our perception of Stifter’s personality, which continues to elude 
ultimate interpretation. Stifter’s vacillation between two women and his 
successive arrant betrayals of one to the other remain as baffling as his ir- 
resolution in embarking on a professional career which alone could have made 
his declared purpose of union with Fanny Greipl feasible. The dejection re- 
flected in some of the early letters seems to foreshadow states experienced by 
the later Stifter, and these letters might therefore be taken to mark the be- 
ginning of a lonely spiritual pilgrimage, to which Lunding, writing from the 
existentialist point of view, and Winterstein as a psychiatrist have devoted 
exploratory studies. 

This volume is an appropriate companion piece to Enzinger’s earlier 
comprehensive study on Adalbert Stifters Studienjahre (1950), which traces 
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out the channels by which characteristic eighteenth-century thought was 
carried over into Stifter’s Weltanschauung and work; the present book finds in 
Stifter’s early experience and suffering reasons for his later strong emphasis on 
youthful innocence, personal loyalty and the rational repression of passion. 
ALAN HOLSKE 
Brown University 


JereMiAs GOTTHELF: WESEN UND WERK. Von Werner Giinther. Berlin: 
Erich Schmidt Verlag, 1954. Pp. 327. DM 27.50. 


MODERN RESEARCH in Jeremias Gotthelf, who finally begins to get his de- 
served attention and appreciation, started a little over two decades ago, when 
Walter Muschg published his standard work and Werner Giinther wrote Der 
Ewige Gotthelf as a reply and a complement. Now, in the year of the Gotthelf 
centennial, Giinther has rewritten his book on the foundations of the first 
edition, utilizing the results of new research done by himself and by others in 
recent years. With the crisis of our age breaking up many of the illusions of 
the last century, this book is very welcome as an analysis of both the thought 
and the poetic form of one of the foremost conservative warners of his age. 

Giinther most emphatically rejects the separation of Gotthelf the thinker 
and preacher from Gotthelf the poet, a viewpoint which prevailed in much of 
earlier Gotthelf research still under the impact of the misconception of the 
Volksschrifisteller. While past criticism recognized Gotthelf’s moral dynamism, 
insight into human nature, and unsurpassed presentation of peasant life and 
character yet at the same time dwelt on his alleged shortcomings as a poet, 
Giinther stresses the unity of form and content in Gotthelf and, without over- 
looking certain imperfections, the poetic greatness of his works. These, in the 
author’s opinion, are to be considered not just material for an external or 
even an intellectual biography; rather, as classical masterpieces in their own 
right, they combine keen observation of life and religious and moral loftiness 
with the mastery of literary forms and a language which is frequently both 
strong and beautiful. This “aesthetic” approach to the poetic work, instead of 
the biographical one to the poet, does, of course, not exclude a thorough 
analysis of Gotthelf’s thought and personality, as the author rightly sees in 
the literary form the embodiment of the author’s thought and the basis for its 
full understanding. 

The analysis does not proceed in chronological order, but rather, ar- 
ranges the works, the novels as well as the short stories, around seven major 
topics: “Das heilige Priestertum der Lebendigen”; ‘‘Die Fallenden”; “Die 
Werdenden”’; ““Der Roman der Gerechtigkeit”’ (including the late Schulden- 
bauer, whose so far underrated merits are duly recognized) ; ““Der Roman der 
Freiheit” (including the discussion of Gotthelf’s philosophically most mature 
work, Zeitgeist und Berner Geist); “Das Drama der Liebe” (part of which deals 
with Anne Babi Jowdger and its two major female characters); and, finally, 
“Die Vollendung”’ (ending with the treatment of the supreme achievement of 
Gotthelf the novelist: Geld und Geist). While not disregarding the colorful 
picture of Bernese peasant life, as it appears in the novels, the stories, and the 
less weighty occasional smaller writings, Giinther’s main concern is the spirit- 
ual and religious background of this world, with Piers Plowman in his Bernese 
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variety standing for man in general, and the Heiligung of human existence, 
with even the humbleness and uneventfulness of everyday life receiving dig- 
nity and sacredness through the ever-present relation to God. As Giinther 
sees it, it is the poet even more than the preacher Gotthelf who in his charac- 
ters depicts the fight of the traditional forms and values against the Zeitgeist, 
of rural and local customs and beliefs against the new leviathan of centralized 
political power and urbanization. Although, at times, the author seems to 
overstress his point, he is right in seeing in Gotthelf primarily one of the great 
artists of world literature, unparalleled in the presentation of the comédie 
humaine of country life with a Brueghelesque integration of a down-to-earth 
joy in everything alive with philosophic analysis and moralizing zeal. This is 
Gotthelf at his best; but it does not impair his greatness to recognize that 
rather frequently the moralizer and Volkserzieher—which, after all, he himself 
consciously aspired to be—got the better of the poet. As Giinther observes 
himself, two opposite natures had equal shares in Gotthelf’s character: the 
quiet and retired observer of the details of daily life in rural Switzerland, and 
the zealous prophet and reformer. There is some touch of the primitive and the 
daemonic in him, and quite a few passages in his works reveal his intimate 
understanding of these forces. But Giinther is right in de-emphasizing the 
irrational side in Gotthelf’s character. Like his Ankenbenz, the embodiment of 
his own ideal, he was essentially a healthy and self-controlled personality, 
unromantic and unsentimental, usually balanced between a keen interest in 
the colorful realities of this world and an unshaken faith, despite an uncanny 
insight into the tragedies of life, in the direction of all its affairs by a righteous 
and merciful God. 

The two final chapters, following the analysis of the works, on Gotthelf’s 
art and character in general complete the picture of the poet and of the man. 
Of particular value is the detailed discussion of the literature on Gotthelf 
(55 pages), beginning with the contemporaries, Manuel, Taillandier, and 
Gottfried Keller. Modern Gotthelf criticism starts with the edition of his 
works by Hunziker and Bloesch and with Muschg’s book, the merits of which 
Giinther thoroughly discusses while rejecting its Tiefenpsychologie. Among 
the increasing number of Gotthelf books and essays written under the impact 
of the recent “Gotthelf Renaissance” those by Guggisberg, Baumgartner, 
Buess, Doris Schmid, Wilhelm, Fehr, Pletscher, Grob, and Salfinger are con- 
sidered worthy of critical discussion. 

Of paramount interest for any research concerning Gotthelf as one of the 
masterminds of the first post-Goethean generation in German literature are 
the supplementary volumes (annotated by K. Guggisberg and W. Juka) of the 
Hunziker-Bloesch edition. The publication in one of these volumes (11) of 
Gotthelf’s sermons reveals a power of thought and language comparable to 
that in the sermons of the great English poet preacher John Donne. Three 
recent volumes complete the edition of the six volumes of Gotthelf’s corre- 
spondence (III—Ix, 1951-54). This publication includes the letters written and, 
in selection, those received by him in his last seven years (1847-54). The 
letters reflect all the facets of his personality, his moral zeal and sternness as 
well as his wisdom and kindness. Among the jewels of the collection are the 
correspondence with his family, especially a letter to his sixteen year old son, 
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a letter to Princess Augusta of Prussia, granddaughter of Karl August, and 
some of the powerful letters which reflect his philosophy and his unrelenting 
fight against the Zeitgeist: ““Es gibt Zeiten, welche Bekenntnisse fordern . . . 
wo man mit allen Waffen sich verteidigen mu” (to Burkhalter, 13 February 
1849). The last supplementary volume (x11, 1954) contains Gotthelf’s earliest 
works, including the diary of his journey through Northern Germany in 1821 
(revealing, for the first time, his power of observing men and nature), and the 
witty dialogue in Heaven between the four reformers Luther, Melanchthon, 
Zwingli, and Calvin. 
Fetix M. WASSERMANN 
Kansas Wesleyan University 


A Stupy or ALASTOR. By William H. Hildebrand (with a note by Arthur 
DuBois). Kent State University Bulletin, xt11 (1954), No. 11, Pp. 70. 


THIs stuDy of Shelley’s Alastor more or less agrees with the now commonly 
accepted view that the Poet’s vision of the veiled maiden and his subsequent 
quest for her prototype belong to the Platonic tradition (pp. 24-25). Unlike 
most critics, however, Mr. Hildebrand believes that Shelley “advocated the 
necessity of the Poet’s quest,” basing his theory on the Poet’s Shelleyan 
characteristics and his being “presented in contrast to those who, like 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, turned their backs on the ideal” (pp. 38-41). But 
this interpretation, it seems to me, depends on an ambiguous conception of the 
object of the poet’s search. Ideal Beauty, an ideal mate, an ideal, and a vision 
are not interchangeable terms; and Mr. Hildebrand’s tacit assumption that 
they are (pp. 24, 41) is fatal to his argument. 

Mr. Hildebrand’s failure, however, to demonstrate that Shelley was in 
complete sympathy with the Poet does not invalidate his critical estimate of 
Alastor: that it belongs with Shelley’s greatest works “because of its magnifi- 
cent language, its profound thought, its complex levels of reference and mean- 
ing, and the admirable way it sustains itself” (p. 67). 

Probably the most useful part of this study is that which investigates the 
previously neglected water imagery of the poem (pp. 51-59). Mr. Hildebrand 
is no doubt correct in tracing the vague “ocean” or “stream” in Alastor to the 
mythical ocean of the ancients, conceived as “encircling the flat earth like a 
serpent with its tail in its mouth”; and in maintaining that the vagueness of 
the ancient conception enhanced its value as a symbol for Shelley’s purpose 
(pp. 54-55). 

C. E. Putos 
University of Nebraska 


Kiopstocks DICHTUNGSTHEORIE ALS BEITRAG ZUR GESCHICHTE DER DEUT- 
SCHEN Poretix. Von Karl August Schleiden. Saarbriicken: West-Ost- 
Verlag, 1954. 187 S. Frs. 990; DM 12. 


IN THE INTRODUCTION to his study of Klopstock’s poetics the author tells us 
that it is intended to be a contribution to a poetics that is based on the theories 
of poets themselves. He is quite aware of the dangers inherent in a work of 
this nature. In addition to the difficulties of assembling and properly interpret- 
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ing the material, the danger of its becoming inorganic and self-contradictory is 
ever present. Yet the author seems to favor a poetics of this kind over the 
type he calls the scientific, which, written from the subjective viewpoint of 
the author, may, to be sure, safely avoid the pitfalls just mentioned, but 
possibly only at the expense of objectivity and impartiality, and so possess 
only a limited validity. 

Klopstock consciously avoided incorporating his aesthetic views, which 
are based on the assumption of the absolute unity of the human powers, into 
a system. This brought him into conflict with the philosophy of his time, which 
divided them into a higher and lower group, assigning the arts, and with them 
poetry, to the lower. 

In Schleiden’s opinion it is difficult to define Klopstock’s concept of 
beauty, since it contains so many facets; only seldom (very early and then 
again near the end of his life) does he accept the idea of pure beauty. For 
him the supreme purpose of beauty is to ennoble the human being. Used as a 
general concept, it not only includes the sensuous, but also such elements as 
grandeur and sublimity. And in 1759, the year in which Klopstock wrote his 
great religious hymns, he declared moral beauty to be an integral part of all 
poetry. Here the ethical sphere impinges on the aesthetic. 

One of the most important problems of Klopstock’s aesthetics is the rela- 
tion of language to poetry. From his theory or philosophy of language plainly 
discernible threads lead, according to the author, to Hamann, Herder, 
Humboldt and the Romantics August W. and Friedrich Schlegel. With them 
Klopstock stands at the beginning of a movement the purpose of which was 
to go beyond the philological-grammatical study of a language to the discern- 
ment of its soul and of its spirit. The idea of the poet as creator was made 
current in Germany by Herder, a little later by the Romantics. Klopstock, the 
author asserts, employed the word “Schépfer” with great reserve, frequently 
using instead the term “Erfinder.”’ The idea of the poet as creator was too 
suggestive of the “Geniekult,” which was utterly rejected by Klopstock, and 
it probably also had for him, as Schleiden dares to suggest, a touch of the 
irreverent about it. The influence of environment on the poet plays a’ very 
minor réle in Klopstock’s thinking. He considers him rather as a person whose 
real significance lies in the future, as one who exerts a meaningful influence on 
coming generations. 

In Klopstock’s poetics the concepts “Erfindung” and “Darstellung” play 
a very significant réle. As used by him, “‘Erfindung” may have two meanings: 
it may refer to the content of a literary work or apply to the form only. 
Schleiden regards the “Darstellung” as a basic problem of Klopstock’s 
poetics. It embraces all the elements employed by a poet in giving form to his 
work. Its presuppositions are presentation of real life, expression of genuine 
feeling, seriousness and sympathy, expressed in the most appropriate form. 
To accomplish this the poet must possess a thorough knowledge of the 
language; he must choose his words with meticulous care, as regards their real 
or implied meaning and especially their musical qualities. 

In the concluding section of his book the author calls attention to the 
similarity between Klopstock’s ““Gelehrtenrepublik” and the “Neues Reich” 
of Stefan George and his circle. Both poets wished to create an ideal state in 
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which the cultural life would be shaped and determined by the intellectual 
powers of the nation. 

It is to be hoped that Schleiden’s stimulating study on Klopstock will 
give an added impetus to what seems to be an awakened interest in this long 
neglected poet. 

THEODORE GEISSENDOERFER 


University of Illinois 


NOVELS OF THE EIGHTEEN-Fort1Es. By Kathleen Tillotson. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1954. Pp. xix+328. $3.40. 


UNDER THIS modest title Mrs. Tillotson offers some really brilliant criticism 
of the early Victorian novelists, incisive, original, and entirely free from 
jargon. Her clear, brief notes are packed with nuggets of fact and observation 
that a more pretentious writer would have spread glittering over whole pages. 
Beginning with a protest against the careless use of the term “Victorian” to 
describe all the novels produced during a reign of sixty-three years, she limits 
her study to the single decade when the novel was becoming the dominant 
form in English literature, and to four of the greatest works written during it. 
The introduction, which fills the first half of the volume, is distinguished by a 
remarkable breadth of reading, the quotations from contemporary news- 
papers and magazines in particular giving it a rare freshness and authority. 

One of the critical clichés that collapses under Mrs. Tillotson’s scrutiny is 
the easy assumption that serial publication damaged the artistic unity of the 
novel. She makes it plain that in able hands serial writing is “really the less 
likely to be loose and rambling.”’ Professor Butt’s researches on the manu- 
script of David Copperfield and (with Mrs. Tillotson) on the publication of 
Dombey and Son have shown how carefully Dickens planned his later novels. 
Vanity Fair was also planned long in advance with an eye to the problem of 
unity. Thackeray designed individual numbers for narrative interest and 
suspense which the reader of a reprint naturally misses. The fourth number 
ends with Sir Pitt’s proposal and Becky’s tearful revelation that she is already 
married; not till the close of the next chapter is Rawdon named as her hus- 
band. “Unless the modern reader is aware of that month’s wait,” says Mrs. 
Tillotson, “‘some of Thackeray’s effect is lost.” 

The excessive pathos and the prudery charged against the Victorians 
receive the same cool examination. As Gissing said of Dickens, the pathos 
“‘was true for them and for their day,” and though it no longer moves readers 
as it did, Mrs. Tillotson can defend it on both historical and aesthetic grounds. 
As for Victorian prudery, she demonstrates that it was not in the least char- 
acteristic of the eighteen-forties; there was then “‘no fatal discrepancy between 
what the writer wished to say and what his public was willing to let him say.” 
The Podsnappery now often regarded as typically Victorian developed with 
the shilling magazines in the eighteen-sixties, when the custom of family 
reading became general. While there were a few objections to religious 
heterodoxy, sexual impropriety was not charged against the novels of the 
eighteen-forties. No reviewer called Jane Eyre unsuitable reading for girls, 
even though Rochester described his mistresses to the young heroine. 
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After the Reform Bill, as social awareness spread into fiction, the “silver- 
fork school” was edged aside by the “novel with a purpose” or “problem 
novel.”” Mrs. Tillotson touches on Sybil and Alion Locke, and on Yeast and 
many of the novels that reflect the religious controversies of the eighteen- 
forties: Froude’s The Nemesis of Faith, for example, or Loss and Gain, every 
angle of which, in her happy phrase, ‘‘could catch some of the lights from 
Newman’s opal mind.” Without exaggerating their literary value she points 
out how they stimulated the growth of regionalism, of the accurate representa- 
tion of setting and dialect. But their greatest contribution to the novel was in 
creating heroes and heroines who think; even in the juvenile tales of Harriett 
Mozley, Charlotte Yonge, and Elizabeth Sewell these earnest young people 
analyze their own states of mind. Their habit of introspection was certainly an 
important factor in directing the novel “upon that career of thoughtfulness 
which, crude, chaotic, unbalanced as its early stages may be, leads to Middle- 
march.” 

In fiction as in so many other fields the eighteen-forties initiate. Still, the 
old tradition of the novel was strong. Scott’s treatment of lowly characters 
affected every writer after him, and Mrs. Tillotson notes Smollett’s influence 
on Dickens, Fielding’s on Thackeray, and Richardson’s on Charlotte Bronté. 
While she finds little trace of Sterne, his influence was perhaps more pervasive 
than appears because of the fondness of Carlyle, whose importance as a 
dominant force with all the serious novelists Mrs. Tillotson quite properly 
recognizes. It was Carlyle who first awakened the “poetic, prophetic, and 
visionary possibilities of the novel,” putting Victorian authors on their mettle 
to write what was érue; his challenge is partly responsible for the emphasis on 
realism that quickly widened the rift between the novel of entertainment and 
the novel with a “‘message.’”’ Here Mrs. Tillotson might well have considered 
the influence of Ruskin, whose Modern Painters also helped turn men’s minds 
toward realism in the eighteen-forties. 

The detailed studies comprising the latter half of Mrs. Tillotson’s book 
sparkle with fresh and subtle ideas about Dombey and Son, Mary Barton, 
Vanity Fair, and Jane Eyre. In each of these she finds the unity that the 
Victorian novel has so often been accused of lacking. Dickens achieves it by 
the theme of pride concentrated in Mr. Dombey’s hostility to the passive 
Florence, the careful relation of all the minor characters to the main action, 
and the consistent use of symbols like the railway and the sea. Mary Barton 
too has a complex unity of theme and tone, but is bound together more by 
the character of John Barton, whose name was the book’s original title. In 
reading this chapter, the briefest of the four, one may perhaps wonder a little 
at Mrs. Tillotson’s tolerance of the melodrama with which the plot is tied up, 
but she reveals many fine qualities in Mrs. Gaskell’s work that have been too 
lightly valued. 

The unity of Vanity Fair grows from the sense of progression in the 
parallel fortunes of Becky and Amelia, and even more from Thackeray’s 
comments; the very title is a comment, and the whole book, as he says, is 
“illuminated by the author’s own candles.” Though he is the puppet master, 
a character in his own book, “When he calls his characters puppets, it is not 
their smallness, but their separateness from him that strikes us. . . . The great 
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picture is not the less great from our final awareness that we and the author 
stand outside its frame.” 

The final chapter on Jane Eyre presents more difficulty because so much 
has been written about the Brontés and their work. Mrs. Tillotson with the 
sound judgment the reader has learned to expect of her threads her way 
calmly among the many theories, for example, those concerning the Angrian 
material in Jane Eyre. Unity in this novel comes mainly from the use of the 
heroine as narrator, though the early scenes at Gateshead Hall and Lowood 
are closely related to the later episodes. 

Space is lacking to comment on the many other matters in Mrs. Tillot- 
son’s excellent book, which will become, I believe, as important for the study 
of the early Victorian novel as Mr. Percy Lubbock’s The Craft of Fiction has 
been for that of the later period. 

Gorpon S. HAIGHT 
Yale University 


HAWTHORNE’s Doctor Grimshawe’s Secret. Edited by Edward H. Davidson. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1954. Pp. vii+305. $s. 


“TO PRESENT to the world an artist’s clumsy, fumbling efforts is, I maintain, a 
violation .. . Yet, once having committed myself to the continuing violation 
of Hawthorne’s wishes and privacy, I decided to go all the way. I would leave 
nothing and I would reproduce Doctor Grimshawe’s Secret with photographic, 
and pedantic, minuteness.” Professor Davidson has succeeded admirably in 
reproducing Hawthorne’s confused and tortured efforts to write his English 
Romance. His editing portrays disorder in a form intelligible to the reader, by 
a skilful use of conventional symbols to indicate the convolutions of Haw- 
thorne’s manuscripts. His notes, in addition, among other services furnish 
valuable parallels between Doctor Grimshawe’s Secret and The English Note- 
books, and the introduction shows a great advance in critical power over his 
previous study of the unfinished romances, Hawthorne’s Last Phase. 

The editor’s compunctions about the nature of his task are unnecessary, 
since, as he himself points out, the Hawthorne family itself has long antici- 
pated him in violating Hawthorne’s privacy. Once Julian Hawthorne took the 
first step by publishing a garbled version of Doctor Grimshawe’s Secret, it was 
both inevitable and eminently proper that eventually an accurate text should 
be given. Certainly no blame attaches to Professor Davidson for doing a first- 
class job of research and editing. Since he has raised the question, however, 
one wishes that he had gone on to explain, as he does not do, his reasons for 
undertaking a project which struck him as invidious. They would have in- 
terested every scholar. 

Doctor Grimshawe’s Secret is a work of great interest to students of 
Hawthorne, who have cause to be grateful to its second and better editor. 
The first draft is unique in that Hawthorne confided his difficulties to the text 
itself; it is ‘‘a novelist’s private diary incorporated into the very novel on 
which the writer was at work.” For example, “This wretched old pensioner 
keeps recurring to me, insisting that I have not sufficiently provided for him, 
nor given him motive enough—or any indeed. At present, therefore, the stub- 
born old devil will not move” (p. 118). “This is the right sow; but I cannot 
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catch her either by ear or tail” (p. 106). Again and again Hawthorne, having 
blocked out a general outline, finds himself unable to fill it in. He has con- 
ceived his characters, but his imagination refuses to accept them or their 
circumstances. One can detect a master-plan for Doctor Grimshawe’s Secret 
which would have been structurally adequate if the writer had brought him- 
self to trust it, but he loses himself in interminable modifications and shifts of 
direction. Characters and symbols which in the context of Hawthorne’s 
despair seem grotesquely improbable might have served him if he had relied 
upon them, although such emblems as the bloody footstep and Doctor Grim- 
shawe’s spiders could not have been used centrally but only ambiguously on 
the periphery of the story. 

The cause of the decline of Hawthorne’s power is a fascinating although 
probably an insoluble problem. Might the reasons be purely physical? Since 
there is no medical evidence we shall never know. To say that Hawthorne had 
written himself out is simply to beg the question. “‘ ‘You cannot love any- 
thing beyond the soil of your own estate; or, in your case, if your heart is very 
large, you may possibly take in, in a quiet sort of way, the whole of New 
England’,”’ says the old pensioner to the American in the first draft of Doctor 
Grimshawe’y Secret (p. 80). Is this the truth of Hawthorne—did he diffuse and 
vitiate his imagination by exposing it to more than it could assimilate? Was 
the return to “the old home” a tragic mistake, and was his real abiding-place 
the legendary history of New England? The English Notebooks and The 
Marble Faun have many virtues, but they lack the vitality of the American 
Notebooks and The Scarlet Letter. Was Hawthorne, a modest man, too well 

itisfied with his modest success? Was his decline the result of a surrender to 
genteel Victorianism; was it a tragic imbalance between satiation and starva- 
tion, which gorged one part of his nature and left the more enterprising part 
unnourished? Was he, as Matthew Arnold suggested, “a man chagrined,” 
obsessed and overthrown by England and the English? 

Davidson in his interesting introduction appears to lean to the last con- 
clusion, in attributing the international theme of Doctor Grimshawe’s Secret 
to Hawthorne’s wounded patriotism and pride. In fairness one could hardly 
ask for more than the introduction provides, but on a problem of this size one 
wishes nevertheless that Davidson had given freer run to speculation, had 
been less content with investigating the causes close at hand, had lifted his 
discussion to a higher, more philosophical level. Perhaps an answer, although 
still not the ultimate answer, lies in the evident cleavage between Hawthorne’s 
imagination and intellect in Doctor Grimshawe’s Secret. His mind is as keen 
as ever; his generalities as interesting. He raises issues which waited upon 
Henry James for treatment. But he has ceased to trust in the validity of his 
imagination, and in the relationship of thought and thing. He has already 
said farewell to fiction, although he does not realize it. 

RICHARD HARTER FOGLE 
Tulane University 


THE ORDEAL OF GEORGE MEREDITH. By Lionel Stevenson. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953. Pp. 354. $6. 


THE LIFE of George Meredith was long (1828-1909) and, except for one 
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tragedy, relatively uneventful. The tragedy was the elopement of his wife, 
Mary Anne Nicolls Meredith, with the artist Henry Wallis. At first glance, 
then, one might question the aptness of the title, The Ordeal of George Mere- 
dith, for his biography. And yet Professor Stevenson is right. Life was, for 
Meredith more than for most of us, an ordeal. Out of conviction born of 
experience he declared, toward the end of his life, that “life is a long and con- 
tinuous struggle.” 

In the first place he was heir to all the stigma attached to being the son 
and the grandson of a tailor, that ninth fraction of a man who rests close to 
the bottom of the scale of British snobbery. This was especially galling to a 
man of sensitive nature who was handsome and aristocratic in his bearing and 
who may secretly have cherished the family belief in descent from Welsh 
chieftains and kings. To the end of his life Meredith was evasive about his 
origin—in 1901 he refused to give the place of his birth to a census-taker— 
and yet, like Dickens and the blacking warehouse episode, he spread it all on 
the pages of a novel, Evan Harrington, for all the world to read in the guise of 
fiction. Secondly, his education was irregular and, by formal standards, in- 
complete, though he knew himself to possess intellectual powers beyond those 
of most men and in the course of time acquired, as Dickens never acquired, 
an education of considerable breadth and depth. Then came the tragedy of his 
marriage. Out of their deepest sorrows poets make their sweetest songs, and 
to that tragedy we owe Meredith’s memorable sequence, Modern Love, in 
which he wrote of the ill-matched pair: 


Then each applied to each that fatal knife, 
Deep questioning, which probes to endless dole 


and again 
The wrong is mixed. In tragic life, God wot, 
No villain need be! Passions spin the plot; 
We are betrayed by what is false within. 


If the grief was bitter, out of it was born self-knowledge. 

The final ordeal was lifelong. Having elected to be poet and novelist, he 
gave the public good work and reaped neglect and failure. For much of his - 
active life he was forced to do journalistic hackwork—which he said he did 
with his toes—and serve as publishers’ reader in order to support his family. 
The Ordeal of Richard Feverel (1859) and Evan Harrington (1860) were works 
of distinction and deserved a better fate than they received. Other novels, like 
Rhoda Fleming (1865), The Adventures of Harry Richmond (1871), Beau- 
champ’s Career (1875), and The Egoist (1879), might have been expected to 
make an impression upon the reading public; but not until Diana of the 
Crossways (1885) did he succeed in writing a novel which went through three 
editions, and even then the reason was partly adventitious. Besides, by that 
time he was approaching sixty and already afflicted by progressive deafness 
and creeping paralysis. Even in the last two decades of his life, when he came 
to be looked upon as the dean of English writers, the honor was often ac- 
corded by those willing to bestow it but unwilling to read his books. In spite of 
a devoted, almost fanatical, band of followers, he believed or affected to be- 
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lieve to the very end that he had given the public good work and had been 
rejected by it. 

One can hardly imagine a more difficult task than that which Professor 
Stevenson has undertaken and discharged admirably. For subject he has 
surely one of the most complex of human beings—to Robertson Nicoll 
Meredith said, “I have never felt the unity of personality running through 
my life. I have been six different men, six at least’ —a man who deliberately 
held the world at arm’s length, a man of keen, highly cultured intellect, proud, 
shy, and yet assertive in manner, by turns witty, epigrammatic, ironical, 
bantering, sarcastic, philosophical, subtle, oracular, and earthy. No wonder 
he appeared to Henry James “a charming, a quite splendid and rather 
strange, Exhibition” and to Marie Corelli ‘an Eccentricity—a bit of genius 
gone mad—an Intellectual Faculty broken loose from the moorings of Com- 
mon Sense and therefore a hopelessly obstinate fixture in the ‘groove’ of 
literary delirium.” And yet he could laugh at his own follies as well as those of 
his fellows. To his own contemporaries, brought up on the forthrightness of 
Dickens and Thackeray and Trollope, his works were sprinkled with hurdles 
of obscurity, indirectness, and artifice, were often made unintelligible by 
novelty of phrase, by symbol, metaphor, allusion, and ellipsis. Reading him 
was like riding in the steeplechase, and they wanted—perhaps required—a 
smooth track. (A generation before Joyce one finds in Meredith long passages 
of what we would now call stream-of-consciousness.) This is a pity, for Mere- 
dith was analyzing the psychology of his characters when few novelists had 
thought of doing so and was creating flesh and blood women at a time when 
the national ideal was very well represented by the bloodless women of most 
of his fellow novelists. 

It is hard to see how Professor Stevenson could have done more than he 
has done. He has presented the available facts of Meredith’s life clearly and 
accurately; he has drawn skilfully upon Meredith’s own letters to reveal as 
much of the man as they will reveal; he never forgets that Meredith is only 
important because of his works and has weighed the novels and poems with 
fairness and acumen; his proportions could not be better. And he is never dull, 
however unexciting his subject. It is a considerable achievement, and if the 
reader comes away still slightly baffled by the personality and the intellect of 
Meredith, the fault is that of subject rather than biographer. For one cannot 
escape the conclusion that the best hope of knowing Meredith lies in reading 
his novels and poems. He is (in part) Shibli Bagarag, Adrian Harley, Sir 
Austin Feverel, Richard Feverel, Evan Harrington, Merthyr Powys, Harry 
Richmond, Sir Willoughby Patterne, Colney Durance, and a host of other 
characters; he is the masculine counterpart of Diana, Lady Camper, the 
Countess de Saldar. He is the Chorus, the Philosopher, Dame Gossip in his 
novels. But even more, he is the creator of them all, and hardly a page fails to 
reveal facets of the mind behind it. Even there it is not revealed for the casual 
reader; one must read and reread, as did Robert Louis Stevenson, who reread 
The Egoist a third and fourth time and felt that by the sixth or seventh reading 
he “would really know about it.” 

This reviewer has only one reservation about The Ordeal of George Mere- 
dith. In half a dozen years of collecting Meredith’s letters he has found only a 
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handful of lay readers of Meredith’s works, and Professor Stevenson’s book 
must surely be aimed chiefly at a university audience. And for it he nowhere 
makes clear what is new in his biography and what is derivative. Again and 
again one would like to know the source of his statements, but out of deference 
(one supposes) to the nonacademic reader the note that would supply the in- 
formation is missing. This is regrettable but not fatal. 

C. L. CLINE 


University of Texas 


ENGLISH AUTOBIOGRAPHY: Irs EMERGENCE, MATERIALS, AND Form. By 
Wayne Shumaker. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1954. Pp. ix+ 262. Cloth, $3.25; paper, $2.50. 


ALTHOUGH at least a few English classics as well as a host of recent books 
would readily be designated autobiographies, autobiography as a distinct 
English literary genre has received scant attention from historians and critics. 
Professor Shumaker’s monograph, professedly a “pioneer’’ investigation, is an 
attempt to formulate some basic canons for this neglected area of scholarship. 

Mr. Shumaker commences with a summary history of autobiographical 
writing. Before 1600 there were, indeed, sporadic “‘anticipations of the auto- 
biographical mode,” like St. Augustine’s Confessions, Abelard’s Historia 
Calamitatum, and Petrarch’s Epistola ad Posteros. The modern tradition, how- 
ever, had its “‘seedtime”’ in the seventeenth century, its period of early growth 
in the eighteenth, and its “full and luxuriant flowering” in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. 

The body of the present study is concerned with two problems: What 
definitively constitutes the material of autobiography? What are the essential 
techniques of its form? 

In considering the first of these problems, Mr. Shumaker begins with a 
penetrating chapter in which he brings out the position of the autobiographer 
by comparing him with the biographer. How do autobiographical materials 
differ from biographical? The limitations of the autobiographer, the author 
points out, are peculiar and significant: he faces difficulties of recollection, of 
selection, of reticence, of purpose in writing which are quite unlike the difficul- 
ties of the biographer. Yet though an autobiography must inevitably repre- 
sent a life “truncated, simplified, compressed,” Mr. Shumaker concludes that 
autobiography at its best possesses a unique immediacy and validity. 

After this basic inquiry, the author proceeds to classify autobiographies 
from the viewpoint of their material. Previous students have noted two types 
or tendencies: subjective and nonsubjective, depending on whether the writer 
is concerned with his own inner experiences or with his external accomplish- 
ments and his observations of others. Admitting that such classification is 
serviceable rather than definitive, Mr. Shumaker goes on to develop and ap- 
ply it as an approach to discovering the values which the critic will appraise. 

Having classified the materials of the genre, he takes up the intricate 
problems of literary form. Here discussion is more tentative. Unlike the 
novelist and the playwright, the autobiographer ordinarily has but one oc- 
casion in his lifetime to work out his problems; he faces “many of the creative 
artist’s difficulties plus others peculiar to the literature of fact,”’ and he faces 
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them without the guidance of a well-established critical tradition. Yet by 
selection and re-creation of his experience, the autobiographer may achieve a 
form that goes far beyond mere chronological order in giving unity and struc- 
ture to the materials he is presenting. Mr. Shumaker concludes his treatment 
of form by distinguishing several “modes” in which form may be achieved in 
subjective autobiography, notably the expository mode (akin to the essay), 
the narrative (akin to the novel), and the mixed mode, combining elements of 
the two preceding. He completes his monograph with detailed analyses of 
three works, each representing one of the modes: Mill’s Amlobiography, 
George Moore’s Hail and Farewell, and Trollope’s Autobiography. 

How far does Professor Shumaker succeed in his attempt to provide a 
critical rationale for English autobiography? His historical introduction, a 
valuable synthesis, gives perspective and reality to the critical exploration 
which follows. The discussion of autobiographical materials, again, is excel- 
lent. It is perhaps the author’s most significant contribution to the study of 
the genre, since in it he goes far toward clarifying the long-standing lack of 
discrimination between biography and autobiography as literary types. 

The treatment of form, the most perplexing of the questions discussed, 
is the least satisfactory part of the study. There are many valuable insights 
here, but the treatment tends to be inconclusive. An outstanding weakness is 
the use of abstractions of rather dubious meaning—terms like “temporal 
planes,” “reflective matrix,” “patterns of unification,” “structural tension.” 
This rather nebulous terminology, it must be remarked, appears chiefly in this 
phase of the study; in general, the style is clear and sometimes felicitous. The 
concluding analyses of Mill’s, Moore’s, and Trollope’s works are excellent 
pieces of practical criticism. 

In his notes and check list Professor Shumaker has also made a contribu- 
tion to the rather neglected bibliography of the genre. Curiously, however, he 
fails to use or to list the most authoritative texts of Mill’s and Trollope’s 
autobiographies—the Columbia University Press edition of the former (1924) 
and the Oxford Crown Edition of the latter (1950). These are texts of special 
value, since they supply passages deleted in earlier editions. 

Professor Shumaker observes that autobiography has never before been 
“the subject of a published volume of specifically literary studies,” and dis- 
claims any intention of providing a definitive treatment. He has indeed suc- 
ceeded, however, in clarifying the problems that deserve attention and has 
gone far in opening avenues to their solution. 

Joun E. KEatinc 
St. Ambrose College 
Davenport, Iowa 


ADOLPH BURNETT BENSON. AMERICAN SCANDINAVIAN STUDIES. Selected and 
edited with a bibliography by Marshall W. S. Swan. New York: Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian Foundation, 1952. Pp. xiv+381. $5. 


NO ONE HAS with deeper seriousness, greater enthusiasm, and more competent 
skill been engrossed in the study of the cultural relations between the United 
States and Scandinavia and specifically with Swedish contributions to the 
history of American civilization than Dr. Adolph B. Benson, Swedish-born 
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professor of German and Scandinavian at Yale University. Many books and 
articles have been published on this subject by authors of Scandinavian de- 
scent, but often a romantic feeling of nationality and an exaggerated venera- 
tion of the so-called glorious past has spoiled or distorted these investigations. 
Dr. Benson, too, has a vivid and devoted interest in Scandinavia and its 
peoples, but his work bears, in every respect, the impress of scholarly objec- 
tivity and sound criticism. These qualities lend to his numerous writings a 
permanent value. They will be used by many generations as sources of infor- 
mation about the subjects they concern. A selection of Dr. Benson’s most re- 
markable papers and articles on cultural relations between America and 
Scandinavia was in 1952 published by the American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion, guaranteed by seven leading Swedes in the U. S. and the Viking Founda- 
tion. The selection was made by Dr. Marshall W. S. Swan, who in a preface 
gives an interesting account of the author’s life and career. 

The book affords interesting and captivating studies on various subjects, 
mostly on American-Scandinavian historical and cultural relations. It com- 
mences in a magnificent way with a well written, broadly conceived historical 
survey of mutual and reciprocal interests between America and Sweden, pub- 
lished here for the first time. We follow the development from the establish- 
ment of the first permanent settlement of Swedish pioneers in the Delaware 
valley more than three hundred years ago up to postwar days. The names of 
many famous Swedes and Americans who have greatly contributed to a more 
intimate understanding and relation between the two countries pass in review 
in this condensed summary of important events. This first essay is excellently 
supplemented by the second one, which deals with the destiny of the Swedish 
language in the Swedish colony on the Delaware. 

The following investigations concern diversified cultural subjects and give 
a many-sided picture of the channels through which cultural relations and 
influences are penetrating into new areas, with special reference to the mutual 
connections between America and Sweden. In one of these articles Benson 
gives a knock-out blow to an opinion expressed by Arthur Hornblow in his 
large work, A History of the Theatre in America (Philadelphia, 1919), viz., that 
the first native American drama treated a Swedish theme. This drama was 
said to bear the title Gustavus Vasa, to have been written by a Harvard stu- 
dent, and to have been performed by Harvard students in 1690. Benson shows 
that there is no evidence whatsoever of the existence of such a drama or that 
a drama with that title was ever staged. The puzzling information about the 
alleged authorship of a Harvard student seems to have appeared for the first 
time in James Rees’s Dramatic Authors of America, published in 1845. How 
this report originated is wrapped in obscurity, but everything speaks against 
its having any anchorage in reality. 

In another contribution to the treatment of Gustavus Vasa in the history 
of American theatre Benson shows that this colorful Swedish king, the de- 
liverer of his country from the medieval union with Denmark, was the hero in 
several dramas from the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries that were per- 
formed on American stages by native and foreign troupes. Furthermore, 
Benson in two papers accounts for the appearance of three other Swedish 
rulers, Charles XII, Gustavus III, and Queen Christina, who have been 
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treated in dramas, vaudevilles, and operas produced on the American stage. 

In Knickerbocker’s History of New York (1809), Washington Irving gave 
satirical but also rather whimsically caricatured descriptions of the Swedish 
colonists on the Delaware and their governors. In his footsteps followed 
James Kirke Paulding, who in 1823 published a novel in two volumes en- 
titled Koningsmarke, the Long Finne, a story of the new world. Benson’s in- 
vestigations show that this name was derived from a Finnish impostor and 
troublemaker whose real name was Marcus Jacobsson but who called himself 
“Koeni(n)gsmark.” Both Irving and Paulding probably had a rather poor 
knowledge of the real conditions in the Swedish colony, and to a certain extent 
their writings have injured the reputation of the colonists on the Delaware in 
the minds of uncritical readers, who may have taken the erroneous informa- 
tion and distorted pictures of the people more seriously than they deserved. 

In the large number of interesting papers we learn, among other things, 
about Henry Wheaton’s writings on Scandinavia, James Gates Percival’s 
relation to Scandinavian culture, Walt Whitman’s interest in Swedish 
writers, Scandinavian references in the works of Poe and Thoreau, and about 
the American appreciation of the Swedish authoress Fredrika Bremer, who in 
1849-51 visited the United States and in a travelogue, in English translation 
entitled The Homes of the New World: Impressions of America, with freshness 
and frankness described her impressions of what she saw and experienced on 
the American continent. 

There is a special interest in an article on Mark Twain’s contacts with 
Scandinavia, in which Benson among other things shows, clearly and con- 
clusively, that the American humorist derived the plot of his Tom Sawyer, 
Detective from a real event in Denmark of the seventeenth century, told to 
him by the wife of a Danish ambassador to the United States. The same 
material had earlier been used by the Danish author Steen Steensen Blicher in 
one of his best novelettes, The Parson of Veijlby, but Mark Twain did not 
know about the existence of Blicher’s little masterpiece, which as a literary 
piece of art is far superior to Mark Twain’s story. 

An article on the Scandinavian book collection in the Yale Library shows 
that there are many extremely valuable deposits of ancient and modern 
Scandinavian literature in such old American institutions as Harvard and 
Yale. Some of the items are rarities. Of great interest is an extremely con- 
densed survey of the development of Scandinavian studies in the United 
States from its very beginning up to World War II. 

The fine selection of Benson’s papers presented in the book here reviewed 
concludes, very appropriately, with a little sketch of late date, called The 
Swedish American Heritage, in which he gives an objectively conceived 
characterization of the qualities of the Swedish immigrants that seem to be 
“of consequence for American citizenship.” To Swedes and Americans alike 
it should be comforting to hear these words from a scholar who since his 
youth has studied the destiny of the Swedes in America: “On the whole, I 
think there is little cause to worry about the character of the future Americans 
who stem from Sweden.” At the end of the volume there is a complete bib- 
liography of Benson’s books, articles, and reviews. 

Dr. Benson’s contributions to American-Scandinavian relations are all 
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founded on deep-reaching and time-consuming research into sources of all 
kinds. His work as a whole constitutes an invaluable contribution to the 
development of American civilization. The Swedes showed their appreciation 
of his achievements when the University of Lund in 1953 bestowed upon him 
a well-deserved honorary doctor’s degree. 
ASSAR JANZEN 
University of California, Berkeley 


JoHNNY APPLESEED, MAN AND Myth. By Robert Price. Bloomington: In- 
diana University Press, 1954. Pp. 320. $s. 


THE GREAT folk heroes of America can easily be divided into two groups: 
those who never existed, like Paul Bunyan, John Henry, and Pecos Bill, and 
those who actually lived but about whom there is a vast accretion of myth 
and legend, figures like Davy Crockett, Mike Fink, and Johnny Appleseed. 
In some ways the second group seems almost more fabulous than the first, 
since tradition has magnified the figures, embellished the characters, and 
provided a ubiquity which was never theirs in actual life. Johnny Appleseed 
is an excellent example of this inflationary process. 

Anyone who has lived anywhere in the Middle West from Pittsburgh to 
the Mississippi River has heard of Johnny Appleseed. For he is the man who 
wandered endlessly planting apple orchards in Ohio, Indiana, possibly Michi- 
gan and Illinois; who in the early nineteenth century carried warnings of 
Indian raids to exposed frontier settlements; who lay barefoot on the puncheon 
floor of a cabin, reading aloud the tracts of the Swedenborgian society; and 
who, in the most famous of all anecdotes told about him, interrupted a 
fanatical evangelist who was advocating a return to simple Christianity by 
identifying himself as a modern primitive Christian. Peaceful, persistent, 
eccentric, restless, Johnny Appleseed wandered back and forth across the 
Middle West for fifty years. And if not all the apple orchards that now dot 
the land derive from his original plantings, there are at least enough to war- 
rant his title as the patron saint of pomology. 

For a quarter of a century Robert Price has been at work trying to estab- 
lish the facts of Johnny Appleseed’s life. The present biography is as a con- 
sequence primarily a work of deflation. For many tales are here shown to be 
groundless, the limits of Johnny Appleseed’s wanderings are circumscribed, 
and the actual man turns out somewhat different from the folk hero. 

John Chapman (alias Johnny Appleseed) was born in Leominster, 
Massachusetts, in 1774, the son of a Revolutionary soldier; he died near 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, in 1845. Little enough is known of his life despite Pro- 
fessor Price’s meticulous researches, but apparently John Chapman headed 
west before the end of the eighteenth century and reached northwestern 
Pennsylvania in 1797. About 1800 he had wandered into Ohio and for the 
next thirty years he made the north central part of that state his head- 
quarters, particularly Perrysville and Mansfield, where his half-sister Persis 
Chapman Broom and her husband offered him occasional hospitality. Chap- 
man was a horticulturist, not a farmer, but he rented or even bought small 
tracts of land here and there to use for nursery stock. Indeed he was never the 
freakish pauper of the common myth; the actual Chapman, despite his ragged 
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dress and habitual disregard of both weather and convention, was a fairly 
good businessman, a property owner, a man of durable physique, and a 
nurseryman who used knowledge and good judgment in peddling his apple 
seedlings. If he was impractical or idealistic in expecting the rough frontier 
folk to welcome the Swedenborgian mysticism and doctrine of correspondences, 
he was also generous, kind, and economically shrewd. 

The present biography is a careful analysis of all extant records. Professor 
Price has examined land transfers, court documents, county histories, 
reminiscences of pioneers, newspaper stories, even the frankly imaginative 
accounts of poets and novelists in the effort to glean every shred of evidence. 
As a result of his evaluation, the myth remains but the actual man assumes 
size and outline. Many pages of the biography are given over to tedious geo- 
graphical details and to summaries of the familiar story of frontier settlement. 
Some of this material could have been condensed or tabulated. Also the map 
printed on the end papers is highly inadequate. The volume badly needs a 
detailed, comprehensive map of central Ohio and Indiana on which some of 
the more obvious routes of Johnny Appleseed could have been plotted. 
Nevertheless, Professor Price shows Johnny Appleseed in perspective and 
permits the reader to admire the man while he rejects some of the more 
blatant features of the myth. 

It has been argued that all America’s demigods are comic. Perhaps there 
was something whimsical or amusing about this strange figure who devoted 
a lifetime to spreading apple trees and a mystical religion over a vast country- 
side. But his contemporaries respected John Chapman, and today Johnny 
Appleseed lives in both tradition and literature. 

Joun T. FLANAGAN 
University of Illinois 


ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERATURE, 1900-1950. Edited by Lewis Leary. 
Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1954. Pp. xv+437. $7.50. 


THIS BIBLIOGRAPHY is a revision and expansion of a volume which Lewis 
Leary originally edited in 1947. The earlier volume covered only the years 
1920 to 1945; the current volume not only spans the first half of the twentieth 
century but also includes material which for one reason or another escaped 
the first edition. Both versions derive many of their listings from other bib- 
liographies (notably the quarterly tabulations of American Literature, the 
supplement to the Publications of the Modern Language Association, the third 
volume of the Literary History of the United States, etc.) and from the con- 
tributions of scholars who have searched foreign journals. The revision is 
exactly one hundred pages longer than its predecessor (1954 ed., 437 pp.; 
1947 ed., 337 pp.) and has the advantage of being bound in hard covers. The 
new format obviously increases the book’s durability. 

Some other comparisons are in point. The earlier book had four chrono- 
logical divisions, in each of which the authors were listed alphabetically, and 
a final omnium gatherum with thirty subheadings ranging from “Almanacs, 
Gift Books, Annuals” to “General Criticism.”’ The current volume devotes 
327 pages to an alphabetical listing of all authors so that one need not know a 
man’s chronology before searching for material about him, and then presents 
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twenty-five of the original thirty subheadings. The five divisions dropped in 
the 1954 revision (the material being presumably incorporated elsewhere) 
include “Children’s Literature,” “Diaries and Letters,” ‘Education,’ 
“Music,” and “General Literature.’”’ Neither book, it might be noted, in- 
cludes a section on folklore, perhaps a defensible omission when one remem- 
bers the extensive folklore bibliographies. One must comment also that the 
practice in the new edition of printing the author’s name in black capitals 
followed by his dates in parentheses is an immense improvement over the 
earlier method of omitting dates and putting the author’s name in brackets 
without typographical differentiation. 

In any bibliographical work the chances for mistakes are legion, and a 
completely errorless compilation would be too much to expect. The vast num- 
ber of details in this volume practically invite slips of orthography or tran- 
scription, particularly as it was manifestly impossible for the editor and his 
staff to recheck all the sources. As a consequence, a few errors in the earlier 
edition have not been corrected and a few others have crept in. For example: 
for Hal Berland, read Hal Borland (p. 3); for E. F. Peabody, read E. F. 
Pabody (p. 52); for R. A. Getman, read R. A. Gettmann (pp. 147, 357); for 
Glenway Westcott, read Glenway Wescott (p. 258); for Howard Nemorov, 
read Howard Nemerov (p. 299); for E. R. Mirrieless, read E. R. Mirrielees 
(p. 350); for G. B. Spotts, read C. B. Spotts (p. 420). A more important error 
is the confusion on p. 265 of John Russell of Bluffdale (whose dates should 
be 1793-1863) with the modern fiction writer John Russell (born 1885). On 
the whole, however, the editorial work seems remarkably accurate. 

Besides the inestimable value of this revised bibliography to the specialist 
in American literature, whether critic or historian, the book by implication 
suggests areas in which further work should be done. Despite the concerted 
efforts of many bibliographers to track down further examples, the volume 
cites only one article apiece in the first half of the twentieth century on such 
authors as William Marion Reedy, Maurice Thompson, Martha Ostenso, 
Emerson Hough, Charles Fenno Hoffman, Alice French, Paul Leicester Ford, 
John Fox, Jr., Opie Read, John W. DeForest, and Kate Chopin. Worse than 
that, nothing is reported in print on Meredith Nicholson, Caroline Kirkland, 
W. D. Gallagher, Daniel Drake, Benjamin Drake, Bess Streeter Aldrich, 
Zane Grey, Wilson Flagg, or James Athearn Jones (for this last author an 
article in the New England Quarterly for September, 1939, has been over- 
looked). Only two articles are reported on Irving Bacheller and Philip Barry, 
only three on Michael Wigglesworth, Joseph Dennie, and George Ripley, and 
only four on George Ade, Henry Blake Fuller, and Timothy Flint. 

The tabulations of the book also suggest some speculations about those 
authors who remain most interesting and controversial to critics. Despite the 
reshuffling of the American literary hierarchy which has been going on in our 
time, Edgar Allan Poe remains the most challenging and attractive American 
writer if one can base this judgment on the fact that 13} pages of this bibliog- 
raphy are required to list the articles written about him in fifty years. Whit- 
man is a close second, with 13 pages, and Mark Twain demands 12. Emerson 
and Henry James require 9 pages each. Among the modern figures the bibliog- 
raphy of articles about T. S. Eliot already requires 7 pages; that of Edwin 
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Arlington Robinson 5 pages; those of Robert Frost and William Faulkner 
3} pages. Dreiser, Hemingway, Thomas Wolfe, and Sinclair Lewis get 2 pages 
apiece. 

Articles on American Literature 1900-1950 is unquestionably one of the 
most valuable tools available to the professional student of American litera- 
ture. One can only hope that its use will be so great that, like the federal 
census, its revision and expansion will be obligatory at least every ten years. 

Joun T. FLANAGAN 
University of Illinois 


SOUTHERN LITERARY CULTURE, A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MASTERS’ AND Doctors’ 
TueseEs. By Clyde H. Cantrell and Walton R. Patrick. University of 
Alabama Press, 1955. Pp. 124. 


THE PURPOSE of this bibliography, to quote the introduction, is to list “the 
title of every master’s and doctor’s thesis bearing on Southern literary culture 
written in any appropriate department at any graduate school in the United 
States through the summer of 1948.” Since funds did not permit the compilers 
to visit every library concerned, they had to rely on printed lists or abstracts, 
graduation programs, and the services of interested individuals in various 
institutions. Despite the obvious faults of such methods of gathering data, 
the result is excellent. 

The 2,529 items included here cover a very wide field—literature, folk- 
lore, biography, the Civil War, the Indian, the Negro, and cultural history in 
general. The arrangement is alphabetical by authors of the theses, but a 
very substantial index (twenty-four double-column pages) makes it easy to 
discover topical treatments. The southern authors, incidentally, who have so 
far attracted most attention are Poe, Simms, Lanier, and Joel Chandler 
Harris in the nineteenth century, and Ellen Glasgow and Paul Green among 
the modern figures. Poe alone accounts for 268 items. The term South is 
defined as including fourteen states (mostly those of the old Confederacy) 
plus the District of Columbia. 

This is a very useful bibliographical tool and can be valuable to research 
workers in many ways. It is accurate, clearly organized, and reasonably 
complete (certain masters’ theses have been inadvertently omitted). It might 
well serve as a model for similar compilations for the cultural history of the 
Middle West and the Pacific Coast. 

Joun T. FLANAGAN 
University of Illinois 


ConcIsE DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Edited by Robert Fulton 
Richards. New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1955. Pp. vii+253. 
$5.00. 


THAT SUCH BOOKS as this ever get into print is a new mystery every time one 
appears. This Concise Dictionary of American Literature is only one in a vast 
coverage of dictionaries which have already included Etiquette, Linguistics, 
Mysticism, Labor, and Tobacco. Still to come are dictionaries on everything 
from Beethoven to Morals. One would not be so amused, or bewildered, by 
such an enterprise did it not issue from the Philosophical Library, a publishing 
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house which has offered numerous provocative works in philosophy, lin- 
guistics, logic, anthropology, and art. 

Right off, one wonders for whom this Dictionary was compiled. The editor 
very explicitly informs us in the Preface that it “was designed primarily for 
the student”—not for the instructor nor for the specialist in American litera- 
ture. It is essentially a biographical dictionary; yet there are entries on such 
topics as Realism, Puritanism, the Nineteenth Century, the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, and Vorticism. It has pictures too: the sour face of Louisa Alcott is the 
frontispiece, but we can be moved by the dashing profile of F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
the owlish head of Mencken, and the smouldering eyes of Sherwood Anderson. 

As to format of the book, the type is clear and readable and set in double 
columns. Each reviewer will amuse himself by computing the space assigned 
to various writers and arrive at some interesting, if vain, comparatives: Twain 
has four columns, Thoreau one and a half, the Twentieth Century ten and a 
half, Melville three, Hawthorne two, Franklin two, Thomas Hornsby Ferril 
two and a half, Emerson less than two, T. S. Eliot three and a half, the New 
Critics nine. One would forget what dowsing rod allotted these spaces, were 
there not such pretentious critical judgments as, for example, this one on 
Frost: “He is also a metaphysical poet in his ability to transfigure physical 
into metaphysical experience, although his images are so easily grasped that 
his poems do not seem at all like those of the neo-metaphysical poets, an ap- 
pearance that he shares with Miss Dickinson” (p. 178). One wonders what 
“the student” will make of that pronouncement. 

Perhaps he will be amused; he will not be made any wiser. And the poor 
“specialist” will hardly know what to say in the presence of a work that 
suggests little more than a comic-book version of The Dictionary of American 
Biography. 

Epwarp H. Davipson 
University of Illinois 


RHETORICA AD HERENNIUM. Translated, with an introduction, by Harry 
Caplan. (No. 403 of Loeb Classical Library.) London: William Heine- 
mann, Ltd.; Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1954; Pp. 433. $3. 


PRoFEsSOR CAPLAN’s translation of the Ad Herennium, the first English 
rendering of the complete text of this work, fills what has long been a gap in 
classical scholarship. The translator is more than competent. His idiom is that 
common to the British tradition; his style is vivid, varied, and well adapted 
to the exigencies of the rather formal tone of the Latin text. 

For those not familiar with the content of the Ad Herennium, it should 
suffice to say that this rhetoric of the second decade of the first century B.C. 
is a quite lengthy volume of four books. Book I includes a general introduction 
followed by a discussion of invention in forensic causes. Book II continues 
with the same subject. Book III deals with deliberative and epideictic causes; 
then, it takes up arrangement, delivery, and memory. The treatment of 
memory, as Professor Caplan points out, is “the oldest surviving treatment 
of the subject.” Book IV, comprising almost half the work, constitutes the 
first discussion of the principles of style in Latin and it encompasses what is 
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described by the translator as ‘“‘the oldest extant formal study of figures of 
diction and of thought.” 

Valuable as an accurate and polished translation, the Caplan edition is 
equally noteworthy for its introduction and critical notes. The introduction 
briefly reviews Roman rhetoric in general and the extent of the dependence 
of this particular work on Hellenistic rhetorical teaching. Specific antecedents, 
real, probable, and possible, are outlined, examined, and probed in detail. The 
later history of the work is necessarily sketchy—the translator calls attention 
to the fertile fields awaiting scholars approaching the task of working out the 
influence exerted by the Ad Herennium in the Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance. The history of early manuscripts and editions is outlined and dia- 
grammed. 

Professor Caplan’s complete command of classical and modern languages 
is everywhere apparent in this translation. Wherever others might be inclined 
to differ on the translation of a key term, the translator explains his particular 
choice. For instance (note c on page 18), he justifies issue as a translation of 
constitutio by pointing to common practice, “perhaps begun by Thomas 
Wilson” (1553), of so rendering the term. Etymologically, issue in its literal 
sense is not a translation of constitutio but, in its current connotative sense, it 
is certainly acceptable. In dealing with this and other technical terms, the 
translator includes numerous and helpful cross-references to synonyms in 
Greek and English. 

It is possible that the translator is being overly kind in referring to the 
organization of the treatise as “rather complicated” and in remarking that the 
synthesis of the pre-Aristotelian structural scheme with the Peripatetic “‘re- 
sults in certain inconsistencies.” A less generous critic might simply say that 
the Ad Herennium is not too well organized and that it attempts the well-nigh 
impossible, a combination of two completely different systems, one lateral— 
concerned with the traditional provinces of rhetoric (invention, arrangement, 
style, memory, and delivery), the other vertical—dealing with the parts of the 
speech. In general, Professor Caplan draws on a long and wide experience to 
make incisive judgments on the value of the original work, its dependence on 
prior writers, and its position among its contemporary rhetorics. The inclusion 
of the views of other critics, those who disagree with the translator as well as 
those who agree, increases the worth of the translation as a reference “‘store- 
house” for the student of rhetoric. 

The Loeb series has, through the years, become a generally accepted 
standard and highly selective repository of the best in translations. Professor 
Caplan’s work very properly takes its place in this notable company and it 
will make a considerable contribution of its own to the aggregate reputation 
of the series. 

Ray NADEAU 
University of Illinois 


Dossons DriE Bosses, edited by E. A. Horsman for University of Durham 
Publications. Oxford University Press, 1955. Pp. 110, with additional 
map of Durham and plan of Durham Cathedral. 21s. 


THE REPRINTING of Dobsons Drie Bobbes: Sonne and Heire to Skoggin, which 
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hitherto survived in only two copies of the original edition of 1607, will enable 
students of the popular literature of its period to become acquainted with an 
almost unknown jest-book. As editor, Mr. E. A. Horsman, Lecturer in English 
at the University of Durham, has provided an informative introduction and a 
useful glossary. 

Because this narrative set in sixteenth-century Durham has received only 
scant attention from literary historians until recently (even Chandler’s The 
Literature of Roguery devotes only a sentence to it), a somewhat detailed de- 
scription of the book seems warranted. Its authorship is unknown. Its setting 
is the town of Durham except in the final chapters, in which the scene shifts to 
Cambridge. Most of the characters, including Dobson himself, have been 
identified as actual persons—priests, students, and townsmen; and the topo- 
graphical details are accurate. Obviously these elements of realism are no 
proof that Dobson actually performed the tricks and rogueries attributed to 
him, which are well within the boundaries of common jest-book convention. 
Probably Dobson had some local reputation as a wit and as a profligate who 
reformed, and the Drie Bobbes were probably attributed to him on the familiar 
jest-book principle that linked persons like Skelton or George Peele with 
similar stories. 

The narrative begins with the adoption of the child George Dobson by his 
uncle, a minor canon of the Cathedral. At school Dobson is bullied by his 
school fellows and whipped for rogueries that they commit, but blame on 
him. Tired of being a dupe, he turns trickster and false accuser himself, first 
paying off old debts and then indulging in mischief for its own sake. His “dry 
bobs” or tricks include theft of the Dean’s fattest turkey, exposing an affair 
between a priest and a young woman, stealing a pudding, hanging his uncle 
up by the heels, watering his uncle’s ale, cheating an ale wife, stealing a goose, 
and misleading his school fellows into taking an unauthorized holiday. Finally 
Dobson’s uncle sends him to Christ’s College, Cambridge, where for three 
years he studies diligently and behaves decorously before breaking out again 
“into his olde humours.” Engaging in a series of disputations syllogisticé, he 
overcomes his opponents with tricks and insults, as well as with superior 
sophistry. Finally he is expelled from the College and the University. He takes 
menial employment, first as an ostler and then as a serving man. His escapades 
come to a climax when he steals his master’s horse, is caught, and is about to 
be hanged. His uncle intervenes and saves him. Dobson returns to Durham, is 
beneficed, inherits his uncle’s money and vicarage, and, ironically, concludes 
his life as a respectable churchman. 

The claim to literary relationship with Scoggin made on the title page is 
reiterated in the anonymous author’s preface, which asserts also that Dobson 
“hath proceeded farther in degree than Gargantua, Howleglasse, Tiell [Till 
Eulenspiegel], Skoggin, olde Hobson, or Cocle [Cokeley?].’”’ Actually, however, 
there is very little specific debt to Scoggin or the others mentioned, or to jest- 
books like A C Mery Tales and Skelton’s Merye Tales. Mr. Horsman, in his 
introduction, makes clear the true relatiunship of Dobsons Drie Bobbes to other 
earlier jest-books: “Their general themes—thievery, illicit love, the deception 
of creditors—all appear, but without the sustained plagiarism which strikes 
even the most cursory reader of the jest-books.”’ 
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Dobsons Drie Bobbes has about the same intrinsic merits and limitations 
as most of the other minor jest-books of the period. The humor is elementary 
and broad, and there is little subtlety or skill in the characterization, descrip- 
tion, or dialogue. Few readers will disagree with Mr. Horsman’s opinion that 
the style lacks “anything like that running fire of pugnacious and sarcastical 
comment which gives The Unfortunate Traveller its edge.” The possibilities 
presented by the Durham and Cambridge settings and characters are only 
faintly realized. Although the characters go under the names of persons who 
once lived, there is very little life in them; and although there are place 
names and local settings, there is little of the atmosphere of the places. Still, 
when all this is said, the book commands a certain amount of interest and has 
a minor place in the development of English fiction, whether one views it as a 
jest-book or, as Professor F. P. Wilson has done, as a rogue novel. 

Burton A. MILLIGAN 


University of Illinois 
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